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PREFACE. 

A geneijil introduction to this series whs prefixed hy Air. Sharp 
to the first voiiiine. iNJo explunatioii is tliereiore needed lor the 
;i[>pcHrHiu*c of tfie present publication. 

Tlie period cov'ered by the docunients in this volume extends from 
1839 to 18ol). Tliis was a period of great educational activdty in India 
during whicdi provincial systems of education were gradually evolved. 
Its close was apju'opriately marked by the issue of two important des- 
patciies, one from the C.^ourt of Directors in 1854 and one from the Secre- 
tary of State in 1859, outlining a general educational policy for India 
and establislilng provincial Dej^artments of Education to carry out that 
poli<*y. It is interesting to note that the second of these despatches is 
one of the fii*st, if not the very first, communications addressed to the 
Government of India by the Secretary of State. 

In one respect the task of the compilers of this work has differed 
from that of the editor of the first volume. Of the earlier period few 
records exist ; the work in the present case, on the other hand, has 
consisted of extracting from the numerous documents and records in 
existence those essential to a projjer understanding of the course of 
events, it has been thought desirable to connect these records by his- 
torical summaries. But 1 must repeat the warning given by Mr. Sharj) 
in his preface to the first volume that this series does not purport to be 
a history, it only aims at providing historical materials for those interested 
in the early development of education in India. It is the documents 
themselves which are of importance and not the connecting matter. 

In the task of compilation I have been ably assisted by Mr. G. R. 
Kaye, Curator, Bureau of JBducation, and by Mr. G. C. Sarkar of the 
Bengal Education Service, late officiating Curator. The latter was 
chiefly responsible for the collection of the original materials and for 
much of the preliminary work of preparation, while my thanks are due 
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V Preface. 

to Mr. Kaye not only for the scrupulous accuracy with which he has 
checked all the details and references, but also for the preparation of 
the appendices and index, which should add largely to the value of the 
publication. 

The main body of the work consists of letters, despatches and other 
original records printed in the form of appendices to each chapter and 
numbered consecutively throughout the work in Arabic numerals. 
References to the documents will be found in the text of each chapter. 
The text itself contains only such matter as appeared to me necessaiy 
to explain the sequence of the appended documents. Kxtracts from 
original records which occur in the body of the text have been separa- 
tely numbered in Roman numerals. The original sources from Avhich 
the documents and extracts have been obtained are shown in two 
appendices at the end of the volume. A bibliography and short bio- 
graphical notes on the principal characters mentioned have been added- 
The inclusion of a full text of the despatches of 1834 and 1859 and of 
the University Acts has added appreciably to the bulk of the volume, 
but the records of education in India between 1839 and 18(50 woidd 
be incomplete without them. 


J. A. RICHEY. 
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Selections from Educational Records 


f'HAPTKIi i. 

lOcilOKS OF THK AnCI.O-OkIKNT >L r<.).\TRO VRRS V”. 

Loid Aiu'lvland's minute, dated the 24th November, 1839, de-cided 
(In* <|ii«*sti«ui a1 isKue between the advwates of oriental learning on the 
OIK* hand and of hbiglish on (he. other. 'Phe c-ontroversy. howt*ver, 
wa.-^ !ce|)( alive in (he Pr<*.si<leney of Bengal liy Anglieists holding extreme 
vii'w.'i of whom (In* iJ«*v. A. Duff of the Church of Siolland mission 
was mos( «-onspii nous for the a<-rimonions tone in which he expre.ssed 
Jiis objections 1 o tln^ .study of oriental languages. "Phis he did in three 
open letters addre.s.sed to laird Auc-klaiifl in 1841* as w«*ll as in his evi- 
<lence before the Select Committee of the llou.st* of Lords in 185,3. The 
echoes of the c<»ntrov«*r.sy however grew faint«*r after the rec»*ipt of the 
Despatch of the Court of Directors dated the 20t.h .lanuary. 1841, 
(1) communicfiting their general approval of (he principles laid <Jown 
in Jjord Auckland’s minute. This minute came to Ik* regarded as an 
authoritative pronouncement of the «*duca(ional policy of (Jovernment 
and all subsetjuent reforms and improvements up to 1854 were carried 
out in accordance witli this policy. 

.But the despatch of the Court of Direc'tors did not express any 
decided opinion as to the medium of instruction and on this question 


* Published in the ‘'Calcutta Observer”, 1841- 
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the opinions of those responsible for education were divided as indeed 
they still are. The subject is dealt wjth. in an interesting manner 
by Mr. F. Boutros in his “ Report of an enquiry into the system of 
education likely to be generally popular and beneficial in Bihar and 
the Upper Provinces ”(2). The conclusions at which he arrives are 
very similar to those expressed by Captain Candy, Superintendent 
of the Ji*oona Sanskrit College, in the following extract from his 
Report for the year 1840. 

(i) ‘ ‘ It seems to me that too muoL encouragement cannot be given to the study 
of English, nor too much vahie put upon it. im its proper place and connection, in ^ 
plan for the intellectual and moral improvement e)f India. This place I conceive 
to be that of supplying ideas and the mutter of instruction, not that of being the 
medium of instruction The mbdium through which the muss of the population 
must be instructed I humbly conceive must be their Vernacular Tongues, and 
neither English nor Sanscrit. Sanscrit I conceive to be the grand storehouse from 
which strength and beauty may be drawn for the Vernacular languages, and it. is 
therefore highly deserving of cultivation, but it cannot furnish from its stores the 
matter of instruction, nor can it ever be the medium of instruction to more than a 
few. In a word, knowledge must be drawn from the stores of the English language, 
tjie Vernaculars must be employed as the media of communicating it, and Sanscrit 
must be largely used to improve the Vernaculars and make them suitable for the 
purpose. I look on every native who po.sse.sses a goi>d knowledge of his own mother 
tongue, of Sanscrit and of English, to possess the power of rendering incalculable 
benefit to his. countrymen." * 

111 Bombay the question gave rise to an acute controversy between 
different members of the Board of Education. The minute.s of Colonel 
Jervis and of Mr, Jugannath Sunker.sett, members of the Board, and 
of Sir Erskine Perry, the President, state the issue at great length (3-6). 
The decision of the Local Government (7) nearly caused Sir Erskine. 
Perry to resign(8), A very long minute oc^jupying 60 pages of small 
print was subsequently recorded by Mr. Willoughby of the Bombay 
Government, extracts from which are given (0). The last document 
in this Chapter is an extract from a minute by Mr. J. E. D. Bethunc of 
the Governor General’s Council on the same subject (10). The Govern- 
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nuMit of liombay in reviewing tiio liejiort oi the Board of Education for 
I Sod remaiked as follows : 

{if.) IBs Lordship’*' has not failed to perceive that there is a tendency to 
reopen a discussion which, as far as tlie Board are. ccmccrned, has been set at rest 
by the (ioverument letter No. IblJo of the "21th /V])ril, 1850. There is nothing* 
however, advanced in this report, to shake. His Excellency’ contidence in the pro- 
priety of that decision.” 

Tlio subject was consiM|iuMil ly to drop. 

{/) i )('SfKf.fclf ji'oftf the IIotHtfinthlr tht i-otitt nj Dfri'etars^ dated the 20th 
JtiHf'ffN'y, 1841, Off. the. stthfecl o/ Nattce Education . 

1. We now reply to the letter.^ of the dates noted in liie margin, w^hich relate ^jf) Despatch 

to t.li(‘. general arrangements respecting Native Education. of 1841 • 

2. It will be our endeavour to express our opinions and orders upon th i 
important subject in the briefest possible terms, purposely abstaining from any 
examination into the controversy to which it gave rise. 

;l. In nderciice not only to the desire which has been manifested by numerous 
and r<».spectable bodies of both Molianiinedaiis and Hindoos, but also to more 
g(*neraJ considerations, it is our firm conviction that the Funds assigned to each 
Nat i VO College or Oriental ScMniiiary, should be employed exclusively on instruction 
in., or in connection with, that College or Seminary, giving a decided preference 
witJiiii those Institutions to the promotion, in the first instance, of perfect efficiency 
ill Oriental instruction. 

1. We have already sanctioned the disbursement of 6,000 Rupees a year 
through the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for the expense ol printing the most esteemed 
works ill the literature of the Mohammedans and Hindoos, and we authorize you 
to give such further encouragement as you may think desirable, to similar works 
or to translations into the native languages, or to any works designed for educa- 
tional purposes. 

5. It is our opinion that a just consideration for the circumstances of the Stu- 
dents requires that Scholarships should be attached to the Oriental Seminaries in 
jiroportioii to their endowments, such Scholarships to be invariably bestowed as 
rewards for merit, and to last for a sufficient term to enable the Student to acquire 
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♦ Viscount Falkland, Oovernor of Bombay, i848-lSo3. 
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{1) Despatch the highest attainments of which tht; collegiate course admits, but the contiuuancr 

of 1841. of them for any part of the term, tube always dependent upon continued industry 

and good conduct, and we direct you to instruct the Committee of Public Instruc 
tioii to act upon this principle. 

b. \Ve coiLsi<ler \h essential that the Native Colleges should be placed under 
European Superintendents of the most respectable descrijition both as to station 
and attainments. 

7. It is by no means our intention that tln‘ arraiigeinent now authorized toi 
restoring to its original object the Knuds appropriated to each Oriental Institution 
should interrupt tin* measures in progress tor the dissemination of Kiiropean 
knowledge, whether by t ranslations int(» the V(U‘naciilai: tongues, or, by means ot 
the English language. On the contrary we cordially subscribe to one of the 
principal declarations ol the Hesolution of 7th March, liSbo, that “ it should be the 
great object of Mritish (lovernment to (iromotoEuropeanScienceandliiteraturc 
amongst the Natives of India, and have no hesitation in sanctioning it. as a 
general principle, for the comluct of our Indian Covernment. 

8. We are aware that I he opinions which we have now expressed, favourable 
on the one, hand to the application of tin* Funds belonging to the native* colleges or 
Seminaries, tor Oriental instruction in the first instance, and, on the other hand 
to the diffusion (d European instruction, invol\(‘an incuvasc* of expense to the Stale 
To this \\v are projiared to submit, concurring as we must do in tlie opinion which 
oifr (lovernor Oeneral has expressed of the insntliciency ol the funds hitherto allotted 
to the purposes ol public instruction in India. You have therefore our authority 
to make up any dt*lici«*ricy in the income now at the disposal of the Ceiieral Com- 
mittee which may be occasi«>ned by restoring the allowances of the. several 
Oriental Collegi»s t<» tin* purposes for which they were originally made. 

t). \V> forbear at present from expressing an opinion regarding tlie most elli- 
oientinodc of comniunicating and disseminating European knowledge. Experience 
indeed does not yet warrant the adoption of any exclusive system. We wish a 
fair trial to be given to the experiment of engrafting European knowledge on the 
studies of the existing learned classes, encouraged as it will be by giving to the 
Seminaries in which those studies are prosecuted, the aid of able and efheient 
European Supcriiiteiuleiice. At the same time we authorize you to give all suitable 
encouragement to translations of European works into the Vernacular languages, 
and also to provide for the compilation of a proper series of X’ernacular class books 
according to the plan which Lord Auckland has proposed. 
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l.ord Ain'.kl;i!urs t«» c'.imnrrt fli«* l’rc»vin( ial St*.li*»o!s witli a (7) Des'poich 

Ci’ntiiil ( '^n I li;U I li*‘ Srholjir^ «)i thr Inrinrr mav Im* I runslri rnl to Unw;/ IS4l> 

iiitti'i*, tor tlir piirpn.st* ot •■(‘curing Mi|»(‘rioi* inMniolion. -^ca'ins vi*rv jinlir.ious, iiiid 
wo sIimII 1>»‘ prrpjiriMl (n (hr <rraiit ol a. numljor nf Scholarships 

lor dial purpost*. \\ r mIsd I'ntin'lv »a»Kair in Ili> Loialship s propiisal (o i*cji<ler 
die hifflifst in.st nict inn rDiniriit in a fa*rtain nninlier nf (’eniral Cnllej^rs. in jirrfrr 
ennc' tn i‘\len(lini' (he mea.n>. nf inhninr inst nicl i«ni. Iiv aihline (o (hi* nnml)(*r of 
Onlinarv Zillah SchnnU. 

II. ^'nn \vill hav(‘ nl)si‘i\ <•(! Irnm dii.-*' < 1 1 *." patch tliftl wc. very conoiir 

in the view taken hyoni; dnyennir drner;:! of this iniereslinjr iunl important .subject 
The rejnai’ks oi His Lordship upon (hr relrrence made to Idm of Mr. Adam'.s prc)- 
positions will In- noti<a*d in a, s(‘j)aiale lett(‘r, as well a.s a variety of <letail.s which at 
dilferent. ti;ne> xani hav«‘ comnninie.attal lu us rej^ardiiie Native l^(lucatioIl. 

We an\ etc., 

W. H. BAYLKY. 

(JKOIKJK LYALL, 

|[. LINDSAY, 

JOJIN SHKPHURI), 

W. H. SYKES, 

B. VANS AHNEW, 

J, P. MIJSPHATT. 

E. WARDEN, 

J. THORNHILL, 

RUSSELL ELLICE, 

J. L. LUSHlNCiTON, 

HENRY WILLOCK, 

A. OALLOWAY. 

London, 

The 201/1 January, 1841. 

(2) Extracts front * An enquinj into the st/slem of Education most likely 
to he (jcnerally popular in lieiiar and the Upper Provinces.' liy 
F . Ho ut ros Seram pore, 1842. 

“ In the course of this enquiry, I will successively endeavouf to ascertain, — F Bauiroi 
Firstly. — The real, the ultimate object of the friends of^P^ativc Education Education. 
and of Uovernment, in affording instruction to the people of India. 
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{2) F, BoiUros Secondly,- effects of the present system with reference (o the object in 

on Education, view, and the circumstances of different parts of the country. 

TAtVd/y.- -The modifications which that system appears to require, parti- 
cularly in Behar and the Upper Provinces.” 

“ The real, the ultimate object of a rational system of Education— of the 
Educational Establishments supported by the Government of this country for the 
benefit of its Native subjects — is, I assume, to afford the people the means of obtain- 
ing instruction of such a nature as may have the most beneficial influence on their 
intellectual and moral feelings, and at the same time such as their long cherished 
prejudices will permit them to accept. That education includes languages, but 
its main object is the teaching of Grammar, Geography, History, Mathematics, 
Hlatural Philosophy, Chemistry, Natural History, &o., Literature, (Poetry and 
Rhetoric), Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, Principles of Jurisprudence, Political 
Economy, and Law.” 

“ It is expected that the benefit of the instruction afforded in the Government 
Schools will not be confined to those who actually receive it in those schools, but 
that the latter will, by original w'orks or translations, communicate their knowledge 
to their countrymen through the medium of the Vernacular language. 

From the above, it is easy to perceive the immense advantage of English over 
the Oriental languages. With regard to Etymology, Rhetoric, and Poetry, the 
latter may be considered of superior interest to Asiatics, but in all other respects 
the great superiority of the former is indisputable. The little science contained in 
the Oriental languages, (I say Utile with reference to the present state of knowledge,) 
may bo obtained from English with greater facility ; and besides, what a vast field 
it opens to the curious inquirer and to the laborious student ! ” 

11, Effects of the 'present system of Educatim, 

“ It is not to be wondered at, that, after an attempt carried on for many years, 
to promote the cause of Indian Education by means of the Oriental languages 
alone was clearly perceived to be vain and hopeless, a complete reaction should 
have taken place, and English been proclaimed as the exclusive channel of instruc- 
tion. But this was going from one extreme to the othei^^ and the General Committee 
of Public Instruction, soon aware of this error, directed that the Vernacular 
language should be included in their system of Education. This modification 
however has had no practical effect of any importance in Behar or the Upper Pro- 
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\ inr-rs, ns won* tln'ii fio lliTuioostanoo School books, nm] I believe, not a single (2) F. BoutfO 
translation or <^riginal work in that language has been ])iil>lishe(l sinc<* the period ot?. Education 
above alluded to. In fact the plan of giving instruct ion through the English langu- 
age has met with such great success in Calcutta, that llie. importance of con- 
veying instruction also through the A^'ruaoular could hardl}' be attended to. It 
was supposed that the benefits of an Knglish Education would be soon ccpially 
obvious throughout the. e.omitry, and from this it was very naturally inferred that 
the (fOveriiMient Schools might limit themselves to tht* most im])ortant task of 
teaching English science and literature, leiiving it to the Natives themselves, and 
their schools, to give instruction in the Vernacular language." 

“ That th«* (leiKual (’ommittee s system has not been so .successful in the Mofus- 
sil as it has be(*ii in Calcutta, i.s however, what I believe no oFie will deny. The 
schools uf Cluipprali ami Arrah, each cities of at least 50,000 inhabitants, have been 
c.loscsl for '.vanf of ]>upll.'' : at Delhi though not much inferior to Calcutta in popula- 
tion, bef<.)r(* the im])ortanl and boueticial measure of la«t year in some degree revived 
tlie ('ollege, tin* average daily attendance at the English Institution had fallen 
below .siMv, and in tin* Oriental Madarsa below eighty. Hesides, here, as every- 
where else in the mofiissil, t^e pupils of the (lovernment Schools, with few excep- 
tions are extremely irii-gular in their attendance, belong to the lower classes of 
Society, and not only could not pay for their instruction, but are too poor to support 
themselves af rhe College until fheir education be completed.. The first petty 
ap])()intmeiit can get, In many instaiices not worth niore than 8 or 10 lliipoes 
])er mensem, induces them to leave the College, when perha})S their knowledge of 
English is hardly sulTicient to enable them to re^id any but the elementary class- 
books <^vhich they have read in the School. What is the reason of this great differ- 
ence between the feelings of the native inhabitants of Calcutta, and of other Indian 
cities with regard to Education ? As the system of the Government Schools is 
the same in both instances, it is highly inijFortant to ascertain whether the difference 
alluded to be not owing to a difference of circumstances, which renders a know- 
ledge of English particularly advantageous in Calcutta, and comparatively unim- 
portant in the Mofussil. It will, if I mistake not, appear in the course of this enquiry, 
that the intimate connexion of the English language with the cause of General 
Education which has been of great service to the latter in Calcutta may have been 
in some degree injurious to it at Delhi. To be desirous of receiving what in India 
is frequently called an English Education — that is, instniction in the sciences of 
modern Europe — is very different from a desire to learn English. The wealthy 
classes in the Mofussil are more anxious about the former than the latter, as will 
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F. Boutros be fully explained afterwards ; but I must first advert to the great difference of cir* 
m Education, oumstances between Calcutta and other Indian cities.” 


But what should be the nature of those modifications ? None would, T 
suppose at the present day advise v return, for the Mofussif cities, to the former 
plan of giving instruction through the learned Oriental languages only. Mr. Wilkin- 
son’s system is different from this, and establishes merely the Science contained 
in the learned Oriental languages, as the basis of Education and the ground work of 
Vernacular School books. But this plan, however to be successful, would not only 
require a man of Mr. Wilkinson's ability and zeal at the head of each Educational 
Establishment, but besides must of necessity be incomplete. Aristotle's Logic 
and Ptolemy's Astronomy, the liOgic and Astronomy of the Brahmans, may be 
taught, the former from the Arabic, and the latter from the Sanscrit, but this cannot 
be done, Mr. Wilkinson himself acknowledges, with respect to Mechanics, Political 
Economy, and History. He might have added to these Chemistry, Natural Philo- 
sophy, Geography, &c. This system, so difficult to carry into practice, does not 
ap])ear to be in the least necessary. From all the inquiries I have made among 
Pandits and Moiilvies, there is apparently no objection whatever on their part 
to have the treasures of European know ledge communicated to them through Verna- 
cular class books, without any reference to their sacred languages. Besides, this 
proposed connexion between Science and Religious authorities, particularly where 
no such connexion is absolutely necessary, is, I think, objectionable on severa] 
grounds, and miglit become inconvenient. If you teach Hindoos a branch of 
Science for w hich at one time you appeal in confirmation to their sacrecr books, 
they will at another oppo.se to your Scientific theories from sacred texts irreconcil- 
able with them." 

“ The plan of translating European works of Science into Arabic, Sanscrit 
and Persian, has been proposed and w'as at one time followred to some extent, but, 
as His Lordship the (Governor General remarked in his minute of the 24th Novem- 
ber, 1839. “ The process of translation into the learned languages must be unavoid- 

ably so slow, that on that account alone the arguments ir^ favour of a more direct 
method of proceeding a})peur conclusively convincing.” “ In addition to this 
it may be remarked, that to engraft European knowledge in foreign or dead languages 
to make it popular in India, is hardly more likely to answer the proposed object 
than it would be to transmit to England, in Greek or Latin translations, all papers 
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and doaamei]^ relating to India, ^tfa the view of drawing more forcibly the attea* ^ 

tion of i^e English people to the affairs of this oountrJ^” <HI BduCOltiM 

Mr. Adam’s proposed reform is to prepare Vcrtiaoiilar Sohool books, and to 
distribute them to the present class of Sohool Masters with the view of the latter 
availing themselves of those books in instructing their pupils, and to appoint officers 
who will as much as possible insure their doing so. But this plan, unfortunately 
we arc by no means ready to carry into execution. VVc not only must first prepare 
Vernacular Sohool books, which, if done in accordance to Mr. Adam's suggestions, 
will be no easy matter ; but besides, where are we to get men of sufficient abilities 
and of sufficient weight of character to undertake the duty of examiners?’* 

ill ^ itt * * * 

“ Mr. Hodgson’s plan of establishing Normal S(*ln)ols for teachers’ is apparently 
too much in advance of the state of the country. It is not because the School 
Masters are deficient that the progress of Kducation docs not advance at a quick 
pace, but because the inducements to receive iiLstruction ate not adequate, or the 
advantages to be obtained thereby not suHioieritly obvious. Besides, what are 
Normal Schools, but Schools whore a higher course of instruction is given by select 
professors, whose methods are to be adopted as rules ^ Our present Colleges are 
Normal Schools, with respect to institutions of lower pretentions ; the ptofessar 
in tlie former establishments, particularly in Calcutta, arc generally the best men 
procuiable in India, at the present day, upon the allowances which Covernment 
are will*»g to pay. Under the system of Scholarships now adopted, the scholars 
will be a select body of men under the best Normal course of instruction procurable 
in India. Where will Mr. Hodgson find a class of more talented pupils than the 
above, and professors better qualified for normal instructors, than the best pro- 
fessors now in the employ of the General Committee of Public Instruction i Be- 
sides, it is as well to inquire into the nature of the evil, before we venture to pres- 
cr.bj the remedy ; where is the advantage of having special establishments to ins- 
truct School Masters in the higher branches of Science, whore the general complaint 
is that no pupils can be obtained to go beyond the first Elements of Scientific 
Instruction ? 

Mr. Hodgson’s liberal and enlightened views, with respect to the iieoessity of 
preparing Vernacular School books are worthy of every support, but why should 
he want to educate a special class of translators for that purposes ?. Is not this 
unnecessarily delaying and rendering unduly expensive a general system of 
VeiaaottlaT translation ? Why not avail ourselves of the present body of Native 
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(2) F. Boutros t^ohecs, Moulviy and Paadits, in ooaaexioa with the Eugliah piofesaota of our 
on Education. Sohools and Colleges ? We must not expeot that the first Vemaoulax translations 
shall be perfect ; to aim at a presently unattainable standard of perfeotion would 
be uselessly to delay the execution of a task whioh cannot be too early performed. 
Let us set to work with the means now at our disposal, translate the best standard 
works we oan get, and be content witb correct, if we can not get degant trans- 
lation.’’ *' 

“ It appears to me that to afford a course of soientifio instruction in the Verna- 
cular, simultaneously with the study of the English loinguage, would^thw promote 
than defeat this special object of the Education Comioittee. Not o:dy many puiuls 
eave the College long before they have attained a competent knowledge of English, 
or learnt anything else — ^their attendance being thus for them littley^better than 
a mere waste of time — while under the proposed modification they would have 
recdved some useful ai\d general instruction ; but even those who, under any dr- 
cumstanoes, may remain for a longer time at the Institution, would not in the end 
lose any thing by having begun the study of the sciences in their own tongue. At 
the end of two or three years’ attendance they might perhaps not be so well 
acquainted with English as if their attention had been confined almost exclusively 
to the language itself, but they would know the first elements of Geography, Arith- 
metio, Geometry, Natural Philosophy, Politioal Economy, &o., and their subsequent 
Studies would of course be thereby shortened and facilitated, and their ability to 
translate soientifio works materially increased. Besides, if it be true that the more 
we know the more we wish to know, a love of knowledge might thus spring in the 
hearts of many whom the dry and uninteresting study of a foreign language, at 
first unaccompanied with soientifio instruction, would have at an early pefiod dis- 
gusted from further attendance. The simultaneous study of the sciences through 
the Vernacular, with the study of the English language from the first period of a 
pupil’s attendance, thus leudeiing our Coliege education more interesting to all the 
pupils, would make it at the same time more extensively useful by causing some to 
continue their attendance fox a longer time than they would otherwise have done, 
by affording, as remarked above, some general instruction to others who leave us 
before they have gone beyond the elements of the English Grammar, and before 
they could under the present system have learned any thing else ; and also, by in- 
ducing the better classes of Natives to send their children to School to get their 
instruction whioh they could not so well obtain at home, and the advantage of whioh 
they could appreciate bettor than they oan do it now.” 
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(«J) Minvte bj/ Cohnipl Jerris, tiaiPii fifc 24th February, 1847*^ 

“ Government should be inforined in rej)ly that, most probably, the appre- Minute by 
hension on their part that orders had been issued for the formation of such a elans,* CoL Jervis. (f\ * 
arose from the oizoumstanoe of my having, under a misconception of the resolution 
passed in September last» on the concluding para, of Mr. Harkness’ letter No. 34 of 
August 12th, stated 3i the Military Board, that such orders had been issued. 

This letter from Government however enunciates two principles. 

I'irsel^.-^-That instruction of any kind is to be conveyed exclusively in 
English. 

Secondly . — 

Thirdly . — With reference to the first principle, I have objections to offer» 
both on general and special grounds. 

Fourthly , — My general objections are those obvious considerations which, 
for years, regulated, throughout India, the efforts of the British 
Government and of many of the most distinguished Members of 
the Service, for the promotion of Native Education and which were 
unquestioned, until of late years, when the influence of certain men 
in authority, of undoubted talent, but of strong and peculiar preju* 
dices, intr'>4uced the idea of giving the preponderating consideration 
to the sfady of English, which appears still so unhappily, in my 
opinion, to influence the educational views of our present Rulers. 

Fifthly . — Surely it mr.s fbe admitted, that general instruction cannot be 
afforded, excep rjo^vough the medium of a language with which the 
mind is familiar ; and therefore the consistent result of the views 
above mentioned, which would constitute English the essential 
medium for the intellectual improvement of the Natives of India, 
startling though it must appear to the commonest sense,) is to 
withhold all education from the Native population of this Country, 
until the English language is so familiar to them, that each individual 
can think and reason in that tongue, to the superoession necessarily 
of his own dialect : and moreover, strange to say, the idea of making 
English the sole language of our Indian subjects, has been serioijsly 
entertained and propounded. It is unnecessary to enlarge upon 


* The Immediate oooasion of the controyersy here referred to, was a proposal to give ins- 
truotlon in oivil engineering through the medium of the yemaoular. 
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(3) Minute by 
Col. Jervi8,{a.) 


The Maharahta 
1 anguage ia peouli* 
arly auMeptible of 
auoh improyement 


the chimerical nature, to say the least, of such extreme views ; but the 
conclusion appears incontrovertible, that, in proportion as we confine 
Education to the channel of the English language, so will the fruits 
be restricted to a number of scribes and inferior Agents for Public 
and Private Offices, and a few enlightened individuals, —isolated 
by their very superiority, from their fellow countrymen. 

Sixthly , — In our endeavours to make the knowledge of English among the 
natives so prominent and essential a qualification, wo are neglectin^j 
the benefit of three hundred years’ experience in Europe, and we arc 
retrograding to the days, in which the Latin was the sole language of 
Literature ; and when, inconsetiuence, knowledge, both spiritual and 
temporal, was confined to a few Monks, — a few Divines -a few Men 
of Letters. Until such an exclusive agency was put an end to, — 
until the modern tongues of Europe were emancipated, — the people 
could never learn, or know for tliemselvcs. On the abrogation of tlie 
exclusive use of the Latin language on the inauguration of the 
language of the People, the acquirement of knowledge was made 
accessible to all. From the Noble, to the Artizan, — all men could 
be taught, — all men could be teachers, — and how wonderful has been 
the advancement, in morality and literature, by such a change in 
Europe. Should we then, here, at this day, so far forget this 
lesson, and insist so much on imposing the burden of the foreign 
language of a handful of Rulers on the Millions of our Native popula- 
tion ? On the contrary, I conceive it a paramount duty, on our 
part, to foster the Vernacular dialects, and to use every endeavour 
to free them from the swaddling bands in which they have been 
hitherto confined. Aided by their cognate classical dialects (Sanskrit, 
etc.) they would be capable of a copiousness of expression, now 
unknown to them, and of indicating the dependence, — ^the connec- 
tion, the minute diversity and transition of ideas, and the various 
steps in the process of logical deductions ; and they would attain to 
a vigorous maturity,— in which the highest powers of language to 
embody every operation of the mind, from the simplest to the most 
subtle, would be developed.* 

Sei^enthly . — The popular idioms, which have hitherto been employed only 
in a few meagre productions of the Chronicler and Ministrel, must 
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summoiKMl under our uuspifte'^, to act a new part, and, couRequoiitly (3} Miuute by 
to reca^ive a new ilevelo])ineiit. In tliis way we should endeavtuir to CoL JeTVi8*{ix) 
raise up a new world of Morality and Literature around the wliole 
mass of Nat ive Society, and not contract tlieir advan(?enient solely 
within the hounds, whifdi the tutelaue of our l?n<*li.sh (fov(‘riiineiit» 
and tliQ medium of our Kn»^liHli lan^uaoe. would impose. The 
learned Orientalist, Horace Wilson, observes: “It is not by the 
Knt'lish lan.uuaiie that we i*an enli|*hten the people of India. It can 
]>e etYeeted only thronuh the forms of s])eo(d\ which they already 
understand and use. These must be applied to the purpose, 
either ])y direcit translations, or which is ])referable, by tlie represen- 
tation of Enro})ean facts, opinions, and sentiments, in an ori»^inal 
native uarb. In the early stages of improvement, the former mode 
is the only one. that can be expected ' hereafter, the latter would 
takcOts place, and would ^ivc to the ])ei>ple of India a literature of 
their own, the leoimate progeny of that of Kurland, the living 
resemblance, though not the servile copy of its Parent.” 

“ The project of importing English literature along with English Cottons 
into India, and bringing it into universal use, must at once be felt by 
every reasonable mind as chimerical and ridiculous. If the people 
are to have a literature, it must be their own. The stuff may be, in 
a great degree, European, but it must be freely interwoven with home 
spun materials, and the fosMon must be Asiatio.” 

Eigh'hly. — I have said, however, that I have special objections. 1 allude 
* to those that apply to the partioolaT case of the ‘ class of Civil 
Engineering ’, which gave rise to the observations of Government in 
the letter under consideration. In this particular instance, the 
question of instruction in the Native tongue is not one of compara- 
tive expediency, but of necessity, forced upon us by the failure of 
our attempt to carry out any other 

Ninethly. — ^The relation in which I have stood to the cause of Native 
Education, under this Presidency, from the time of its organization 
under Mr. Elphinstone so far back as the year 1822-23 ; the oiroum- 
Btance that I was entrusted by that eminent personage, with the 
fcHrmationof the first School of Civil Engineering in this Country; the 
fact that I overcame, what had been conceived to be insuperable 
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(3) Minute hy diffioulties, in preparing a oourse of Mathematical instruction in the 

Col, Jervis. {s) language of the people ; the unquestioned results, in the facility with 

which the Students imbibed instruction, even in the highest branches 
of these exact sciences, and the important services that the 61evcs of 
the Institution have ever since afforded Government ; — all these 
circumstances, T did hope, would have given ;ny recommendations 
regarding this particular class, more weight ; and would, at least, 
have secured permission for the old system, which had worked so 
well, for so many years, to continue on equal terms with the ne\v ; 
and I beg now to express my anxious hope, that Government will 
still allow the clause to stand as framed by me in the original Draft of 
Rules for the Engineer class established under Professor Pole, viz. 

“ That in the first instance, the course of insiruction shall be conveyed 
through the medium of the English language ; but eventually, 
classes shall be formed for instructing through the medium of the 
principal vernaculars of this Presidency,” and that the interdiction 
of Government in the following words may be taken off, “ Govern- 
ment see no reason why the instniction should not be conveyed 
exclusively in English.” 


( 4 ) MiniUe hy Sir E. Perry y dated lHh April, 1847. 

(4) Minute With reference to Colonel Jervis’s minute of yesterday, I must confess that it 

hy Sir is somewhat irksome to have to apply ourselves to a question, which has been already 

E. Perry. {a) discussed and disposed of. The members of the Board are for the most, part so 

much engaged, that they really have not time to go over their ground twice. Never- 
theless, the deference due to Colonel Jervis, the consideration mentioned in his 
9th para., and above all, the necessity of the Board being unanimous on their 
principles of action , make it necessary to examine his arguments in detail. 

But before going into the question, I would observe that Colonel Jervis has not 
quite placed the difference between himself and the majority of the Board in a 
proper light. With much skill he has branded the opinions of those who differ 
from himself as strong and peculiar prejudices, ”|and in para. 5 he would seem to 
suppose that the idea of making English the sole language of our Indian subjects,” 
has been seriously entertained by those in authority. 
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The true diiforonco between the Board and Colonel .Jervis is, that the former (4) Minute 
think the superior branches of education, and the informat ion of modern times^ ht/ Sir 
can be only convoyed to the natives, at present, through the ineilium of English /i'. Perry. ( b) 
and that vernacular education can be most eifeetually promoteil by improvements 
wrought upon the upper classes of natives. Colonel Jervis, on tlie contrary, thinks 
that a great^deal too, much attention is paid to English education, that the chief 
object of our exertions should be to produce a vernacular literature, and that it 
would be expedient at once to draw ofiE from our English establishimmts those 
gentlemen who arc employed in teaching, and to employ them in tlie translation 
of standard European works. 1 think I can shortly demonstrate that Colonel 
Jervis’s proposal is impolitic and impracticable. 

« ♦ « He 

Colonel Jervis seems to thinic that a vernacular literature, and men of genius^ 
can be raised to order. I, on the other hand, conceive that Covernrnent is exceed- 
ingly impotent in these matters, that all that statesmen can do, is to watch carefully 
the indications of the phenomena which the thoughts, habits, and dispositions of the 
people evolve in their daily growth and then to mould them to the best of their 
ability. But if any phenomenon connected with education presents itself in a 
more marked form than another, during the experience of the last 25 years, it is 
this that the tendency and desire of the Natives throughout India is to acquire a 
knowledge of the English language. Our native members, and particularly 
Juggonath Sunkerset, who has lately made an extensive tour in the provinces, 
can bear me out whether I am right in this remarks ; all additional experience that 
I gain corroborates it, and in the very last source of information which has come 
before me (the educational report of the North-Western Provinces which is now in 
circulation) a very remarkable confirmation of it will be found in the notices of the 
Agra and Delhi Colleges. I say then, that sound policy and experience dictate that 
we must bow to circumstances, adopt what we find to be the disposition of the people 
and, if in addition to this imperious necessity of bending to events, we are satisfied 
that the disposition is a happy one, we may go on cheerfully with our tasks. 

But if Colonel Jervis’s proposal was as politic as I think it the reverse, it is 
whoUy impracticable. To do anything at all effective in^producing the translation 
which are required, we ought to employ a staff of fromsix^to twelve well-educated 
Europeans. The salaries necessary for Scholars, such as we should require, 

Europeans, — for Colonel Jervis asserts no natives are available, — would not be less 
than from Rs. 300 to Bs. 800 a month. But even the^highest salaries mentioned 
would not procure us more than two such competent men, at the present moment, 
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(4) Minute as MesBrs. Harkness and Groen ; nor is it even clear that these Gentlemen would 

hy Sir make good translators, when we bear in mind the fact that so celebrated an oriental 

E. Perry.{s) Scholar as General Vans Kennedy, on a salary of Rs. 2,000 produced a trans- 
lation of the Regulations which is said to be “ infamous.” But supposing even that 
the Gentlemen I have mentioned would make excellent translators, is it possible 
that that the Board, or that Government, would consent tljat our establishments 
at Bombay and Surat should be at once ruined by taking them from it ? And 
again, if wo import gentlemen for the task, it would take from two to three years to 
produce any thing like competence to the task and even then a hopeless task 
would be set before them, as we must not forget that an urgent want is felt in this 
jiresidency, for books in at least four languages, all vernacular here, viz., Mahratii, 
Gujerati, Canarese and Hindustani. I don’t mention Telingu, though it is the 
tongue of a very large class in Bombay, nor Persian nor Portuguese, though the 
want of many of them are also urgent. 

There is indeed a suggestion to be made by which an impetus might be given to 
vernacular literature, viz., by encouragement being given to some lingua franca 
such as Hindustani, but the idea requires a full development and my time does not 
allow me now to bring it forward. For the above reasons, I think Colonel Jervis’s 
proposal should be rejected, and if he desires that his views should be submitted to 
Government, we ought not to omit stating the fact, that the prospects of education 
were never so flourshing at this Presidency as they are now, under the present 
syytem, and at the present moment. 

(Signed.) E. PERRY. 

(5) MiniitebyJuggomthSu7ikerseU,Esq.,daied 1st May, 1847, cqncurred 
in by Framjee Cowasjee, Esq., and Mohumrnad Ibrahim Muckba, Esq. 

1 am persuaded, that the Vernacular languages possess advantages superior to 
English, as the medium of communicating useful knowledge to the people of Western 
India. It cannot be denied that they must have less difficulty in understanding 
whatever is communicated to them in their own language, than in a foreign tongue. 
When a native is inclined to prosecute the study of English, his progress is more 
rapid, and liis usefulness doubled, provided he be first well grounded in his own 
language. 1 say his usefulness will be increased, because it is only by this pfepara- 
tion that any knowledge he may have required can be imparted by him to his country- 
men through the medium of the Vernacular languages. It is my humble opinion 
an impossibility to teach the great mass of the people a language, such as English, 
so widely difEereut from their own. I must also observe that when the native 


(5) Minute by 

Juggomth 

Sunkersett. 
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Jftggonalh Sunkersell. 

cfiiefs and -others ^ave large subscriptions for the establishment of the Elphinstone (S) Minuk hy 

Professors! lips they tjojitribuietl them with an understanding that the. Vernacular 

languages were not to be neglected, but carefully fostered and improved, and brought Sunkersetf, 

into use as the niediuni of comm unica ting useful knowledge to the great body of the 

people. The \ ernacnilar tanguages Jiave been much iiegleeti'd by the people in 

Hombay, and this bAiig the ('(‘Jitre from which expect the beams of knowledge 

to spread, these languages are pre-eminently, entitled to our fostering care. It 

was to tills that the early efforts of JSative Education were directed. It was to this 

end that all Mr. Eljihinst one's plans reiidt*d. For a time these efforts were eminently 

successful, but tiny h.ave rmnained' in abeyanc(‘, and the slate in which they now 

are, though somewhat ijnprov(‘d, re(|uires the most strenuous effort for improvement 

to rmidep them cfiiciiMit orgajis for imparting European knowledge to the natives. 

Our worthy l^resident lias obsiirved. tliat the Jioard are equally alive witli Colonel 
Jervis to tln^ necessity of tlie \\n‘naenlar languages biung the medium of instruction 
to the masses of the people, to the importance of promoting the growth of Verna- 
cular li|.era.tjire, and to tlie urgency of providing schools. This is true, nor have I 
any hesitation in slating that the desire of acquiring a knowledge of the English 
language and literature, evinced by the nat ives is very great and very prevalent ; and 
this is evident- from the elforts whi<!li parents make to get their sons as quickly 
removed from the ViM iiacular info I lie English schools as they can. Their motives 
for this ac(|uii‘ement are obvious, public einployiiient-, and a facility of intercourse 
w’ith Europeans, but it seems to be hopeless that we can ever change the language 
of a whole country. In leality how insignificant a poj-tion of the whole population 
are acquainted wdth the Eiiglisli, or have any prospect or means of becoming so. 

If our object is to difuse knowledge and improve the minds of the natives of India 
as a people, it is my opinion that it must be done by imparting that knowledge to 
them in their own language. By what other chamicl can we ever hope to extend 
the advantages of Education generally to our females ? I repeat, 1 am far from 
wisliing to discourage the study of English, but I believe it to be beyond the reach 
of the masses of people. I camiot at the same time hell) remarking that the encou- 
ragement wliich we provide to Vernacular Education is far less than what the real 
interest of Native Education demands ; the Master’s pay is so small and we have 
never as yet conferred any Scholarships on Vernacular Students. These Sentiments 
are not new ; they were entered in a protest given in by Colonel Jervds, Mohammed 
Ibrahim Muckba, and myself on the Board’s report for 

(Signed.) JUGGONNATH SUNKERSETT. 


E 
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( 6 *) Extracts fnmt a minute by Colonel Jervis^ dated the 13ih May, 1847. 

(6) Minute by The pfesident liiids the discuasion of this question irksome. 1 jiiusfc tJierefore 
CoL JeTvi8.{h) apologize for tidding a few words further ; as it is necessary that I sliould be, at 
least, understood, if possible. 

The president in the 4th Para, of this Minute says, The i^rue difference between 
the Board and Colonial Jervice is” (the President assumed that J stood alone) 
“ that the former tliink that the superior brandies of Education, and the informa- 
tion of modern times, can only be conveyed to tlie natives, at iiresent througli tlie 
medium of English, and that Vernaculai Education chii be most effectually pro- 
Jiioted by improvements wrouglit upon the upper class of natives. Colonel Jervis 
on the contrary, &c.” 

It would be inferred that 1 disagreed in tJie foregoing proposition. With 
emphasis on the words, “ at present,” I concur in every word of it and, though in 
the remainder of the sentence, the President has rightly statinl ray views, in so far 
as I do think that too much attention is paid to English, and that the chief object 
should be to improve the Vernacular dialects ; yet I can see no reason why those 
views should have been so stated, as opposed to the former proposition, being in 
reality only opposed to the President’s apjdication of the ])rincip]e of it. As regards 
rtiy supposed wish to draw off our English Establishment, the Centlemen at present 
employed in teaching, for the purpose of employing them to translate, I have been 
mistaken from want of explicitness on these j)oints in my former minute. 

The President remarks that I seem to think that a Vernacular literature, and 
men of genius, can bo raised to order. So far from it, 1 have the very smallest 
opinion of the power of Clovernment in Educational matters at all ; and 1 thinlc it 
highly probable, that, when any great advance is made, it will be wholly uneomiected 
with the working of any Government machinery. Still of course it is our duty to 
do Qur best. 

(7) Extracts fnmt a hiia, dated 5lh A'pril, 1848, jrom the Gucernment of 
Bombay to the htord of Education. 

1 am directed by the Hon’ble the Governor in Council to acknowledge the 
receipt of your predecessor’s letter (No. 391), dated the 31st of May last, forward- 
ing copies of minutes recorded by the Honorable the President, and the Members 
of the Board, on the mode in which instruction is to be imparted. 
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Fitifhsh ar Vi‘n>nL idtu', 

fi» Miinil<‘s, i wo quo'^ilons lirivi* 1 »»mmi lirnii'.lil hpfori* < JovcMi'.nw'nt (7) (JoveDl- 

07’ its fOiisuicTitf i(Ui. OH t/tC 

mctJinm of 

Fh'sfhi. -WJi(‘tlii‘r tilt* Kn'^lish or )h» the iniNliinn iusfruitiwn. 

IhroiiL'Ii (o convoy t Ih' insf rr.oi ion 1o llio ]k'o|) 1(‘ Iiidiii. 

Scfinulhf. WUolhor tl]o P;Oin*«l (»f Kdiicutioti is to jicl snl.)jiM t to, or wlioly 
ij7d('j)ondc*»L». of, I ho control of (lov«*rinjic»it . 

With Tos])cct to the first of t hose cniost.ions, f nni diroidod to observe that 
llio TToivldo tin* (hn’ornor iJi (Vnincil is of opinion tiifit. jiny om*, wlio observes and 
roni])«aros tin' proticif^nev iittainod by tin* pupils in tin* J0n*:lislj and Vornaciilnr 
sc.h(a)ls, cannot fail to bo convIi>c(‘d of tin* s!ipi*ri(»rity wJiich the Jiittor nianifc^st in 
sound and a.ccurate iiiidorstandinL: of tin* sii])jcct of llieir studies, lb: Itas no hesi- 
tatioii iii dt'clariiu.!: Ids nc(|uiesccnce in the view of tliost* who tlie preferone<? to 
tlio Nativ(* laniiiuo.'os, in so far that lie i.unisidors tlie nudn ethirfs for the L^eneral 
f'ducation of the ]K*ople should be exerted in the lanuiuiLn? familiar to them from 
infancy ; at tlie same time In* would unquestionably atTord them the TU( 3 ans of 
acquiring the higher branches of education in the English languages. 

A, Hitherto, ^he greatest attention aj)pears to liave boeji devoted to the study 
of Englisli, and the communication of knowledi^e in the Vernacular seems to have 
be(*n treat(*<l as of secondary mornont ; but before any lasting or effect ual impression 
can be made by our teaching upon the native mind in gen(»ral, or any advance 
towards producing better, more Iearne<l, or more moral men, the ( Joveruor in Council 
feels convinced that the process must ])e reversed, and that t he Venuicular must 
become^ the incdinm for the diffusion of sound knowledge among the mas-ses. Ife 
is consequently of opinion that the particular efforts ought to l.e directed towards 
increasing the efficiency of the District and village schools in which that medium 
is employed, and in order to effect this subject, it is very desirable tliat a mon* highly 
qualified class of Sohool- masters should be 1 rained up, ami that their salaries should, 
where superior qualifications exist, be raised much above the small sum which is 
now assigned to them. 

5. The dissemination of educaton through the native languages, is, by some, 
deemed impracticable, because the Natives possess no literature of their own, such 
as is desirable for the purpose, and because it is inipossible to supply its place by 
translation. With regard to providing translations of useful elementary works 
jii the Vernacular languages, the difficulty seems to His Honor in Council to be 
j^omewhat overrated, for what was effected by the zeal and ability of Colonel Jervis 

fi % 
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and Dr. McLennan , many years ago, may, he eonccive«, again be effected by men, 
imbued with the .same earnoRt desire to promote the improvement of the native. 
The duly of supplying a suflicienl. number of works, of the* kind required, devolves 
upon the government, who are prepared to consider the best means of providing 
translations, either under the superintendence of their own officers, or by offering 
premiums for good ones as pro])osed by Colonel Jervis. With a view to this object 
the Governor in ('ouneil requests that the Board will be so good as to revise the li.st 
of works now available, and forwarded it to Government, and that they will, after 
careful consideration, suggest .sucli additions as they may deem best calculated 
to provide systematically for the diffusion of general knowledge, and to promoter 
th(^ spread of useful and rational education. 

(). In bringing the observations on this point to a conclusion, I am directed to 
intimate that the Governor in Council is of opinion that the present system should 
be maintained in as eflicient a state as possible ; admitting all who seek it, and who 
have capacity to aiapiire European learning, to the advantages of Education in the 
English language. The chief and greatest exertions should, however, be directed 
to (he promotion generally of Education, by means of Vernacular classes and schools. 
Good elementary works in the Vernacular, on science, literature, and morals ought 
to be provided ; while tli<* efforts in English should be confined to a school in each 
Province, and the College at the Presidency, where moreover the higher branches 
of learning sliould lie taught also in the Vernacular tongue, as the progress of trans- 
lations may enable this to be effected. 


(8) Mi nates hy Sir K. Pary, the Honlilc the President of the Board of 
/ult feat Ion, dated 13th April. 1848. 

Tlie lctt(‘r from Government to the Board of Education of the /)tli instant, 
containing an indication of views, which, if entertained to the full extent that some 
of tlie expressions used may seem to imply, would render it impossible for me to 
continue as President of the Board of Education, I have thought it fit, having 
reference to my personal position, to address a Minute to Government, stating the 
grounds on which only I can consent to act as their President, and for the informa- 
tion of the Board, I now beg to record a copy of the Minute. 


(Signed.) E. PERRY. 



Sir Fj. Perrn (l>). 
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(9) Muiute hjf Sir E. Pern/ o)} (iovernmcnt Eiiuvatio)) in the Preside nr// 
of Bmnhiij. dated 9th ApriK 184S. 

The letter froDi the Hombay Government of the otii A|>ril, I81S, to tlie Board (9) Minute 
of Kduciition, is the most important yet received, ns it contains the first intimation, hy Sir 
on tlie part of the Government, of their views as to the system to be adopted in 
Government education. The letter in question was elicited by conflicting; views 
whicdi existed between Colonel Jervis and the Native Members of the Board on one 
side, and Mr. Escjombe. Dr. McLennan, and myself on the other. 

2. The question on which the lh)ard was supposed <o b(‘ divided are stated in 
the 2nd para, of the (lovernment letter, and on the latter of these (piestions as I 
entirely a^ree with the views of Government, I need not mak(* any observations. 

* ♦ * ♦ ♦ jfi 

o. The otlier question, on whicli differences arose at the Board, is stated by 
Government to be as follows : • 

‘‘ Whether English or the Native languages sliould be the medium through 
which to convey instruction to the people of India.” 

And on this question, the Government proceed to pronounce a decided opinion, 
and according to the views I entertain of the fitting control to be exercised l)y 
Government, there is but one course for the Members of the Board to adopt, namely^ 
implicitly to obey the injuctions received, and to follow out the course marked 
down. If the plan enjoined by Government is totally opposed to that which any 
individual of the Board m«ay think sound, it is probable that neither he, nor th^* 

Government, would desire that he should remain any longer at his post but would 
rather that he should make way for a more willing agent. And if on the [present 
occasion, I could distinctly see, that the Government disapproved of the system, 
on which alone, after long deliberation, I have formed my opinion that national 
' education in India should be moulded, I should, though with great reluctance, 
consider it to be my duty to sever the connection which exists between myself 
and the Board. 

6, But with great submission, the Government have failed to hit the principle 
in dispute at the Board. The question, as stated by Government, has been in facl' 
very often disputed in other parts of India, and Colonel Jervis, at our Board in argu‘ 

^ng against the other E uiopean Members, has frequently treated them as advocates 
of those views which the Govern ment now pronounce against. In point of fact 
however no member of the Board has ever contended for using English as the 
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^ Minute 

USir 

JE, Perry. {c) 


♦ « ♦ ♦ * )|C 

9, In 1844, at the request of the late President of the Board of Education, 
Mr, Anderson, I accepted the post which he was vacating. He told me that he had 
not been able to effect anything himself at the Board but that he thought a great 
deftl was to be done there and he stimulated me to exertion. I was wholly unac- 
quainted at that time with the practical details of education, but being fully impres.’^’ 
ed with its national importance I dedicated myself to the task cheerfully, and bv 
reading, by <mlfivating the ac(iuaintancc of those most conversant with education 
in Bombay, and by visiting tlie different Schools, I endeavoured to ma!ce myself 
master of what had been done in education both in Europe, and in fndia. 

* . ♦ * * i|c ♦ 

11. I accordingly drew up a scheme to govern the Proceedings of the Board, 
and to place the educational efforts of Government both at the Presidency, and in 
the Mofussil, on a fixed basis. This minute, a copy of which I now subjoin, contains 
the following enunciiition of the principles, which, af I conceive, ought to run 
through our school system. 

“ That as it is impossible to convey to the bulk of the people more than the 
rudiments of knowledge, instruction should be conveyed to them in their Verna- 
cular tongues.” 


medium for conveying instruction to the people of India, and the most strenuous 
advocates for the employment of English, as means for opening the door to. a higher 
education than the Vernacular languages can now afford, have never contemplated 
more than (they have not in fact contemplated so much as) that which the Govern- 
ment now lay down as desirable, viz,, that the system should admit “ all who seek 
it, and who have capacity to acquire European learning to the advantages of educa- 
tion in the English language,” and that “ the efforts in English should be copfined 
to a school in each Province and the College at the Presidency.” 

7. But whilst the Government thus enjoin the maintenance of the present 
system, which is in accordance with the views of myself, Mr. Esoombe, and Dr. 
McLennan, they emit opinions so much more in accordance with the views of Colo- 
ns/ Jervis, that it is obvious that the different conflicting tlieories at the Board, 
which have already produced much inconvenience, will again be brought forward 
from time to time, and that each party will refer to this Government letter as an 
authority for their favourite views. 



A^ir S. Perry (b). 

“ But as those Vernacular tongues ooutaiii no literature in vvhicli the exact (9) Minute 
kjiowledge derivable fro m European education can be obtained, the only mode by Sir 
open for improving that literature, and for carrying out the scope and end (which Perry\c) 
tlie Court of D irectors |)oiut out) for all our endeavours, viz.y the high eiiiployment 
of natives is to give to the upper classes, and to such as are peculiarly gifted, the 
best English educati(«i within our power. * 

1 2. 'Phis minute was assejit ed to by (.^)louel Jervis, Dr. Mcljeiiiian, Air. Estiombe, 

Juggonath Sunkersett, and Mohammad llmihiru Muckba, and in orih*r lo <'.arry out 
(lie views (lontaiiuMl in it, the Board proceeded at once to form a Normal (lass for 
the training of Vernacular scliool masters, and tliey addressed a Circular letier to 
the principal Ckdlectors to urge u|)oii each Zillali the importance of having a good 
English school. 

I. ‘5. In the following year 1 drew up tlie rejiort for I he year I8 b3, and embodying 
[he various minutes wliicli I had recorded during (lie year, I triKUid tjie iiistory of 
(h)vernm»nit Edueation in India.'’' I pointed out tJie eonliicling tlieories which 
had e-\isted. I slaU’d very candidly how iiielfeclive liitlnuio the V(Tuacular Educa- 
lion in ihis Presidency ha<l beerj, and 1 poijited out ihe mode by which the system 
Jiiiglil be improved (para. (51 ) and which, as it accords in the main with that now 
suggested by Covernnnmt, it would seem might be eifectively carri^^d out, and in 
lliat lieporl. 1 again took the opportunity to lay down tJie principle of our operations 
as follows : 

“ The considerations nnuitioned in tJie earlier part of this Keport, and general 
experience in India, appear to shew that tJn^ Iiigher brancJies of education can only 
be taught effectively through tlic medium of (he English language, while on ihe other 
Jiand, the great mass of the pox)ulation, who have but little time to bestow in school 
attendance, can derive most readily a portion of elementary knowledge by the means 
of Vernacular instruction. (Para. GO of the lieport of the Board of Education 
for 1845.)’’ 

14. In accordance with these principles, we divided the schools of the Presi- 
dency into two great classes. Vernacular and English, the former corresponding to 
the primary schools of Europe, and being intended lor the masses, and in so far as 
being directed to the great majority of the people, “ of paramount importance,” 
the latter schools corresponding to the upper schools of Euroj)e, where a superior 
education to that required for the mere labourer, artizan, or shop-keeper, could be 


^ Rt port of the Board of Edacutionfvr the ytar IHIS. A brief but useful sumiuary. 
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(9) Minute obtained. Wo^ at the same time, resisted the desires of our Professors to form a 

fiy Sir third division, in which the academical education of an English university could 

E. Perry. (c) be given, because although we were quite alive to the advantages which would 

accrue from such superior education, we saw by the Professors’ own admissions, 
that there was no class of natives at present forthcoming, over whom sufficient 
motives operated to induce them to make the necessary sacrifices of time and money 
to obtain the education in question. 

« « ♦ ♦ ♦ 

21. At the same time we have not been insensible to the advantages that may 
be derived from obtaining translations of useful European works, on which the 
Governor in Council lays so much stress. The Board of Education drew up a pros- 
pectus some years ago at the suggestion of Major Candy, for the preparation of 
school books on various subjects, and they appointed a Committee to carry it into 
effect ; unfortunately the committee did not a])ply themselves to the task ; Major 
Candy’s time was absorbed in the preparation of the Maharathi Dictionary, and 
nothing whatever of what the Board had contemplated and suggested, was produced. 
Subsequently, the Board has requested Major Candy to devote liis attention ex- 
clusively to translation, and I have had more than one conference with him, as to 
the feasibility of converting an advanced class of the Sanskrit College at Poona, 
into a staff of translators acting under liis orders. The Board has also adopted 
gvery suggestion that has been brought forward for the purpose of giving further 
cultivation and encouragement to the Vernacular languages, and one of the last 
steps in this direction was the carrying out a proposal of mine, to bring down a very 
able Brahmin Sanskrit scholar from the Poona College to Bombay, in order to place 
the Vernacular Department in the Elphinstone institution under his care.' 

* * * * « « 

23. For in stating, at the length 1 have done, the operations of the Board, and 
in sometimes describing them as they were, viz,, as the acts of the Board, and some- 
times as the opinions of the European members, I have studiously kept in the back 
ground the fact that Colonel Jervis evidently does not think that they arc sound, 
and that a continued undercurrent of opposition will be found to run through our 
proceedings for the last four years. ^ 

« e ♦ ♦ 4c « 

26. And 1 am inclined to think, from the disparaging tone in which Colonel 
Jervis always speaks of the employment of the English language as a medium 
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)i the instruction to natives, from his formation of a class of Engineers wliom he (i?) Minute 
taught himself with great zeal, and at some expense, whilst Professor Polo was by Sir 
teaching under the orders of (Tovermuoiit a similar class in the English languag<i, E. Perry 
(and who was very much annoyed at a sort of rival class being instituted under the. 
auspices of a member of the Hoard) from his wish to castrati^ the Re}K)rt of 1815 
of all those i>assagcs wherein the employment of English for superior education was 
advocated, and above all from his frec[uent cpiotations of the distinguished Sanskrit 
scholar, Horace Wilson who, as I have shewn before, is the strenuous advocate of 
tlie learned languages of the East, Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian,— I say, I deiluce 
from all these facts that Colonel Jervis conceives that English should not bo thci 
rnodium for conveying superior education at all, but the oriental tongues T hav(‘, 
motioned. 

♦ * ♦ ♦ * * 

(Signed.) E. PERRY. 


(10) Extract from a min^ite by the Hortble J, P, Willoughby y dated IPth 

January, 1850, 

I now proceed to offer some observations on the Board of Education’s Annual / iq\ Minulc 
Report for 1847 and 1848, and first I remark with regret that in the discussion j p 
among themselves the Bo.ard complain of the interference of Govermnent as if it Willouyhby^ 
had been exercised in a vexatious and uncalled for manner. I fear however tha^ 
the Government must be held liable to the o pposite charge and that the remarks 
r am about to submit, will prove that it has not sufficiently enquired into thj, 
system jiursued for the diffusion of useful knowledge among the natives, and the 
fruits it is yielding. At all events I am quite confident we have acted upon a 
'•principle approved of by the Board itself, namely, we do not interfere with 
details, but only “ when some general principle or glaring defect requires to be 
pointed out.” 

1 concur generally in the Right Hoii’ble the Governor’s remarks in his minute 
of the 9th September last ; I would however express more decidedly that, in the opin- 
ion of Government, too much attention is at present paid to English, and too little 
to Vernacular instruction and that our Educational funds are too unequally appor 
tioned between these two branches of Education. I consider this desirable, because 
there can be no doubt that the Government letter of the 6th April 1848 was intend. 



{10) Minute 
hy J. I\ 
Willoughby. 
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ed to convey this opinion, under the conviction entertained by all practical men 
that instruction can only be imparted to the mass of the population of this country 
through the medium of their own languages. Our letter, however, has evidently 
not been so interpreted by the learned and zealous President of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Although, on paper, there may seem to be but little difference of opinion bet- 
ween Sir Erskine Perry and Colonel Jervis as to the most efficient system of native 
Education, it is manifest that the former has a strong bias in favour of the 
English Medium and the latter an equally strong bias in favour of the Vernacular. 

On a former occasion, I recorded an opinion coinciding generally with Colonel 
Jervis’s views, and in support of them it may be stated that they correspond with 
those constantly and emphatically avowed by almost all the distinguished men who 
have taken a part in the administration of India, at least during the present century 
With these views are associated the honored names of Elphinstono, Munro, Mal- 
colm, N. B. Edmonstone, Macnaghten, Prinsep, Thomason, Clerk, Pottinger, Horace 
Wilson, James Mill, Hodgson, Launcelot Wilkinson, Maddock, Parish, Reid and 
numerous other persona of minor celebrity. It is indeed extraordinary that any 
difference of opinion should have arisen on the subject, for it seems to me to be per- 
fectly chimerical to suppose that a sound and practical education can be imparted 
to a large body of the natives of India speaking so many different tongues and 
dialects through the medium of a foreign and very difficult language. 


But the question involved in the controversy which has arisen between Sir E. 
Perry and Colonel Jervis as to whether the medium of the English or of the Verna- 
cular language is best adapted for the diffusion of Native education was I find 
aised in 1824, by Mr. Warden then a Member of Government. This is fortunate, 
for in consequence, we have the light of Mr. Elphinstone’s knowledge and experience 
to illumine our path in the following remarks. The great defect it appears to me 
of Mr. Warden’s plan, is, that every improvement among all classes of the Natives 
is to be postponed until they shall have acquired English. . I am very desirous that 
every means should be taken to diffuse the knowledge oi that language, but I have 
no hope that it will ever become at all general. If in the course of half a century 
ten or twelve men of learning were to study English in the manner proposed, and 
to translate some of our best books in into some Eastern language, my expectation 
would be fully equalled, and the benefit to India would be beyond calculation. That 
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English will ever be so generally known, as to be the instrument of diffusing knowl- (10) Minute 
edge through all ranks, may ho wished, but certainly should never be oaloiilated 6?/ J. P. 
on.” Willoughby. 

****** 

But to revert to tlie siihjoot of Vernacular oducalioii, I would now enquire why, 
when a boy is admitted into the English College or Scliool, should insiruciion in 
his mother tongue cease ? Why, in fact, should not the study of English and tlic 
Vernacular be combwed,- a system which I understand has been successfully intro 
duce<l into the plan of Education pursued in the Hindu College at Calcutta. By 
compelling the student to give his undivided attention to the new language, there 
must be great risk of his losing the knowledge, at the best but superficial, he had pre' 
viously acquired of his own language. I see no rejison for this, but on the contrary, 
think the study of both languages, being 2 >roceeded with qmri passit, would in several 
^cspects be exceedingly advantiigeoiis to the student. Indeed, I am haji^iy to ob- 
serve, that the system of combined instruction has recently been introduced here, 
though not to the extent which apjicars to me advisable 

****** 

Sir Erskine Perry observes that ‘‘ the prospects of education were never so 
flourishing at this Presidency as they now arc, under the present system, and at the 
present moment.” I fear that this opinion is not borne out by the facts 1 have com. 
mented upon drawn from the Board’s own reports. The Vernacular scliooI masters 
are as indifferent in qualifications as in Mr. Elphinstone’s day. The attemjit made 
in 1845 to create a better class has entirely failed and has for the present been aban- 
doned. No material progress has been made in addition to the small amount of 
Vernacular literature of this part of India, or in increasing the number of useful 
school books. Sir Erskine Perry states “ at the same time the Board is not insens- 
ible to the advantages that may be derived from obtaining translations of useful 
European works. They drew up a prospectus at the suggestion of Mr. Candy for 
the preparation of school-books on various subjects, and appointed a Committee 
to carry it into effect ; unfortunately the Committee did not apply themselves to the task 
Major Candy’s time being absorbed by his Marathi Dictionary.” 

****** 

Sir Erskine Perry has very justly observed, “ but the great principle which I 
maintain, as established beyond all question, is, that the first object in Government 

F 2 
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(10) Minute education is to obtain an efficient class of school-masters.” But according to his 

hy J. P. views, such a class of schoolmasters is only to be trained by an English Government 

Willoughby. through the medium of English language. If the Government desire that the 
Government Verancular schoolmasters diall inspire respect in the community, it is 
evident that it must follow from the quantity of useful information which he is 

enabled to impart to his fellow-countrymen ” , 

From the above it appears, that the learned President argues in favour of in- 
struction in English from the impossibility of making intelligible translations. On 
the other hand, might not the impossibility be urged, of procuring English instructors 
in sufficinet numbers, or if these were obtained, of getting hearers for them from 
among the natives ? but the first assumption has already been disproved by Colone| 
Jervis, Dr. McLennan, and others and had the creation of a Vernacular literature 
been encouraged in the manner suggested by Mr. Elphinstone, we should not now 
* * have to lament so much its present admitted poverty. Most will admit that although 
the knowledge we desire to impart must be derived from English literature, it can- 
not be generally diffused except through the Vernacular languages. Most also will 
admit that while the ordinary school education, or that education which can alone 
be bestowed on the great majority of the people must be conveyed through the same 
\3hft ol and modem seienee, can only be com- 

mnmcaXied \iO YJae lew ^ihion^ tlae language. The practical difficulty which 

arises is, when the one school ceases and other commences. This is not very easily 
determined, but in my humble opinion it should be made to depend on the extent 
to which the Vernacular literature can be enriched by translations from European 
literature. In other words when we possess equally good class books in both langu- 
ages, the Vernacular should be preferred, because the knowledge they contain, would, 
through this medium, be more extensively diffused 

« « 

J. P. WILLOUGHBY; 

(11) Minute hy the Hon’ble Mr. Bethune, dated 23rd Jammry 1851. 

The question which has given rise to such animated dfscussion at Bombay and 
nearly led to the resignation by Mr. Erskine Perry of the office of President of the 
Board of Education there, is not exactly the same by which the friends of Native 
Education in this Presidency were divided in Mr. Macaulay’s time. The struggle 
here was whether the provisions of the Act of Parliament of 1813 for “ the revival 


(11) Minute 
by J. E. D. 
Bethune. 
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and improvement of literature and the encouragement of the learned natives of In- (72) Minute 
dia, and for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among tyy J. E. D. 
the inhabitants of the British territories in “ India ” could be most effectually ful- Bethune. 
filled by instruction given through the medium of English, or of Sanskrit, Persian 
or Arabic ; all being (with some exception in favour of Sanskrit) alike foreign to the 
language of the people where improvement was contemplated. The essence of the 
Bombay dispute appears on the face of it to be in the conflicting claims of English 
and the V ernacular dialects of that part of India ; but there is also another important 
(Question behind that. 

I have never neglected any opportunity of inculcating the importance of indue- 
ing the students of our college to cultivate also their native language ; but I have 
addressed these exhortations to our English scholars : firmly believing that it jg 
through them only that we can expect to produce any marked improvement in the 
customs and ways of thinking of the inliabitants of India. I am therefore alarmed 
at the doctrine openly professed by Mr. Willoughby and concurred in by the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay that ** he ranges with those who think that our object should 
be to impart a moderate degree of useful knowledge to the masses throughout the 
Presidency, rather than that out efforts should be exclusively directed to train up 
a few first rate scholars in the schools at Bombay.” In another passage duly follow- 
ing this in the same minute, he seems to consider the main purpose of our schools 
to be the training up of “ good Manchetdas, good Moonsiffs, good village account- 
ants, good police pestells and a host of other minor native functionaries ” “ for the 
public service.” 1 entirely dissent from this doctrine. I believe it to be equally 
opposed to the sentiments entertained by the most enlightened among our predeces- 
sors who liave devoted their zeal and talent to the cause of native education, and 
to the instructions of the Hon’ble Court. I see the reasonable grounds that there 
are for lioping that, by the hold which the English ideas are gradually gaining of 
our most advanced students, we may, in the course of another generation at far- 
thest, have the powerful support of a numerous native party in urging us on to attack 
and alleviate some of the most prominent social evils of the country. The great 
curse of caste, infant marriages, polygamy and the enforced celibacy of widows, 
with all the crimes and abomination that follow in their train, are mainly supported 
by superstitions which melt away, like snow before fire, when brought into direct 
contact with European knowledge and this work is being gradually but surely done 
in our Bengal schools and colleges. A native convert of high respectability and 
Consideration said to me soon after my arrival in India the best Missionary insti- 
tutions are the Government schools,” and every thing I have since seen confirm- 
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{11) Minute 
by J. E. D. 
Bethune. 


the profound truth of that observation, in which I am now glaci to learn from the 
papers sent to me, Mr. Mount Stuart Elphinstoiie concurred. 

It would be unreasonable to desire greater progress than is now being silently 
effected by the system adopted on this side of India, through our four colleges at 
Calcutta, Hoogly, Kishnaghur and Dacca with their affiliated schools. I hoped and 
believed that a similar system had been introduced in the Bombay Presidency by 
the establishment of central English schools, aiming at a high standard of profi- 
ciency, not only in Bombay, but also in some of the principal towns of the presi- 
dency, such as Poona, Surat, Ahmedabad and others. 

It seems that there are only eight Engli^ schools subordinate to the Board 
of Education throughout the Bombay Presidency, and the inference to be drawn 
from the Government’s letter to the Board dated 24th April 1860 is that they would 
look with more satisfaction on a diminution than an increase of that number. The 
printed report does not shew in detail in the« manner adopted by us, what is the 
course of study followed in these schools, but from various incidental remarks con- 
tained in the several minutes of those who have taken part in the discussion, I 
should be led to infer that their standard is very far inferior to ours. Colonel 
Jervis says (Rep. p. 83) “ experience diews that natives who speak English well, 
and can even write it with tolerable accuracy, cannot read and understand the 
commonest English work : ” and Mr. Willoughby states (Rep. p. 138), that, in 
answer to his question, “ of the number in the English schools (1865) how many, 
by estimate, can interchange ideas with, and understand their European masters 
and teachers?” he obtained from an authentic source the following answer 
‘‘ there are in the college classes 56, and in the upper schools 164, total 220, who 
can understand, with more or less facility, what is said to them in English. The 
number of those “ who can speak English with any fluency is very much smaller.” 
It is scarcely necessary to say what a very different state of cultivation of English 
this account discloses from that which we witness in Bengal where not only our 
advanced students read and speak English with as much fluency and correctness as * 
Englishmen themselves, but where a continually increasing class oi educated 
natives employ the English language by choice in their communications with each 
other, even in matters relating to their own families and most confidential affairs. 

It is also a signiGoant fact that the fee in the Elphinatone Institution is only one 
rupee monthly, and in the other English schoola eight annas, whereas in the 
Hindu College of Calcutta the monthly fee is eight rupees and two rupees are 
paid even in the lower classes of the colhgiate branch school, which is now entirely 
independent of Government support, furnishing in the last year nearly 10,00 
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rupoois from fees iilonc paid by MO studonH. 'Flio coiuiliisitni that I dniw from tliis (^/) AJ'tUUte 

oo?iij)ari.soii irt that, instead of a^iMH-im^ witli Mr. Willoughby and Ihe Bombay 

(Jovcrnmcnt (Hop. p. Hh'!)) “ th.Ll. t<io nuioh iit1<‘Utiou is at pL<*sont ])aid to Kn^lisli 

iustmotiori," I am iiiolinod t<i .siispoot tliat imioh moro alloritioii ou^ht to bo paid 

to it, ill order that there may be any reasonable expcctjition of iloriviiifj; from it. 

any praotical advaijta^e, and I. dqirecatc Ihe intimation convcycHl in the dovern- 

inent letter to llie Boaxcl (5 Ajiril 18 bs), that, bir tht*. future, they must not 

devote even so mucli attention to tlie study of Knf^lish as t}n\v' luive done, but 

rnu.st treat it as of secondary moment to the comniunication of knowledge in 

the Vernacualr. I think the indication of such opinion lield by the Bombay 

government of sufficient moment to make it desirable that the Government of India 

should intimate to the Hon’blo Court that they have drawn its attention, and 

express its own opinion on a question, the right solution of whioh is fraught with 

consequences of such immeasurable importance to the welfare of the whole Indian 

empire. 


The 23rd January 1851, 


J. E. D. BETHUNE. 



CHAPTER II. 


The Beoimninqs of Female EducaHon. 

Prior to the receipt of the Despatch of 1864 from the Court of Direcit- 
ors, female education was not recognised as a branch of the State sys- 
tem ot education in India. The attention of the authorities docs not 
appear to have been directed to the subject until many years after they 
had adopted definite measures for the education ot boys. The educa- 
tion of girls was left entirely to the fostering care of individuals and pri- 
vate societies. This is evident from the fact that in none of the general 
despatches relating to educational matters submitted to or received 
from the Court of Directors during the first half of the century is there 
any reference to the education of Indian girls and women. It would 
seem from the extracts reprinted below that the authorities both in 
England and in India were of opinion that any attempt to introduce 
female education, when there was no demand for it, might be regarded 
by th<i people as an interference with their social customs. 

{Hi). — Extract frmn Fisher's Metnoir 'published in the minutes of Evidence taken before 
the Select Committee of the House of Cmnm'jns in 7832.* 

“In June 182.'i, a society of ladies (The Calcutta Ladies’ School for Native 
Females) united for the promotion of female education in Calcutta and its vicinity, 
applied to the Government for the sum of 10,000 rupees to enable them to purchase 
a spot of ground on which to erect a Central School. The members of the Council 
present, Messrs. Harington and Fendall, resolved to comply with the request ; but 
the Governor General having, as his Lordship afterwards stated in a minute, ascer- 
tained that it had been publicly avowed in the hearing of many natiye gentlemen 
that the object of the ladies’ society was the propagation obthe Christian religion, 
interposed his authority, and the grant was negatived. Minutes were recorded 
by the several members of Council on this occasion, stating their respective opinions, 
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and the subject was referred to the Court of Directors, whose decision was confirm- Early neglect 
atory of that which had been passed by the (lovernor (Jencral.” of female edu^ 

The following is an extract from tfie mitmt(‘s of evidence ot the 
Revd. James Hough taken in July 1832 before the Select (Vuuiuittee 
of Parliament regarding the schools in Tinnevelly of wJiich he was in 
charge : — 

(w) (I) “One very important feature in these siditjols reinaiiis to be notified ; 
it was for many years considered impossible to prevail on tJuj natives, tlu; Hindus, 
to allow their females to be edu<;at<id.” 

The following extract is taken from tlie ovidcncf'. ol Sir C. K. 

Trevelyan before the Parliantentajy (Jomiiiittcc of 1853. 

(v,a) Q.-“'Do you believe that the feeling of hostility to female education which 
exists in the Hindu mind arises from the nature of their litfuat ure or frf)ni the «»enera1 
notion existing amongst all those nations that tlie women ought to occupy a sub- 
ordinate condition ? 

A, — I think that the primary and main reason is that in order to keep the women 
in subjection and seclusion, it is necessary to keep them ignorant. 

(v.b) From the cvidexice of llcv. J. 'ruckcr, l>. I). (Madras). 

Q . — Will you state to the Committee wliat your vi<‘.w is as to the question of 
female education in India 

A. — As regards the Government, I believe it has been wliolly disregarded 
hitherto, till Mr. Bcthunc went out. The Governor Gtmeral has taken up Mr. 

Bethune’s school, but I am not aware that the Government has rendered any aasis- 
tanoe as a Government. 

Q. — What attempts have been made by the natives themselves in that direction? 

A. — None whatever ; they are as a body rather opposed to the education of their 
females. 

{VyC) An extract from the evidence of J. C. Marshiuiiii, Esq. (July 
1863 ). 

Q. — ^Ib there any provision made for the education of one half the inhabit- 
ants of British India, namely, the female sex, by any plan of Government education? 

A . — can only speak with reference to the Bengal Presidency ; and I think 
there is only one school under the auspices of the Government, appropriated to the 
education of females, namely, the school that was established by the late Mr. 

Drinkwater Bethune, to which, I believe, he devoted, of his own personal funds, 
the sum of £10,000. That is within the last three years. 

Q 
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Early neglect Q- — With that solitary exception, which at present can be scarcely said to bo 
of female edu- a Government institution, is there any provision made by the State for the educa- 
calion. tion of any one female in British India '< 

A.- There certainly is none in the Bengal Presidency. 

Q.— Is there any home morality likely to bo taught them in the absence of such 
instruction in morals as may be given in a school ? , 

,1.— The Hindus keep their females so secluded, that it is very diHicult for 
us to ascertain what is the character of the impressions which are conveyed to 
them ; but as they have no education wlxatcver and are brought up in a state of 
entire ignorance, this must lead to a considerable degree of demoralisation. 

(t>,d) extract below is from the evidence of Lieutenant- 
Colonel William Jacob (Bombay), August 1863. 

Q.— Ho the Government schools take any oognisanoo of one-half of the 
population of India, namely the female sex ? 

A . — None on the western side of India. Although a letter was published two 
years ago by one of the Secretaries to the Government of India to the effect that 
where any portion of the natives desired female education, the Government insti- 
tutions were to embrace females, I do not think as yet a single female has come 
under the Government system of education in Western India. 

Initiative The initiative iu the matter of female education in India was taken 

taken by pri- by missionary societies in the three presidencies of Bengal, Bombay and 

vote soc%et%es. Madras. The earliest efforts of the members of those societies were di- 

rected towards the instruction of the children of the Christian converts 
only. Encouraged by the success ot their attempts in this direction, 
they set up iiistitutions for the education of non-Christian girls also. 
The example of the missionaries was followed by a few associations or 
societies as well as by individuals, both official and non-official. In- 
formation regarding the eaJy history of the progress of female educa- 
tion in India has, therefore, to be sought in the aimals of missionary 
and otlver societies, in the memoirs of individual workers, and in the 
reviews and magazines of the time. There are hardly any official 
papers bearing on the subject which deserve publication. Extracts from 
a few unofficial publications which are now out. of print are, therefore, 
given. 
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The Calcutta Scliool Society was lorn\e<l in January IS19. The/^ 
following quotation Ironi its lirst n^porl shows thatj ftuuale education 
was included in its ])rogra!unie of work. 

(/'/) “ Nothing will bt* wantiiii* to llieir sut*ca\ssor.s in fiitinv years but hnids ami 
personal exertions to carry the bouetits of the Society to an imlefinite extent. 
Adult nud female education. The exlension and iinproveuieiit of the indigenous 
system, etc. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ j^n of L^eat importance to 

be vigorously pursued iu the metropolis and its vicinity.” 

1'he following extracts are reprinted from ‘ A Biographical Sketch 
of David Hare by Peary Chand Mitra.‘‘ a book now out of print. 

(eii) “At the next Annual Meelini* of School Society on the 2ud May 1821, 
the Reverend Mr. Keith made some remarks on the importance of female education, 
when the Chief Juatice stated that he had the gratilicatioii to know tliat some natives 
weipe to be found of the highest respeotability, who were giving their attention to 
the subject ; and in some instances privately endeavouring in their circles to give 
efiect to these designs for the instruction of their females.” The second report for 
1820 states that five regular schools had been established, and that Mr. Hare’s 
School at Arpooly was ^ literally conducted at his own expense.’ It, * having the 
advantage of his personal superintendence/ prospers. At the annual examination, 
the advanced pupils of the indigenous schools, the Society’s scholars of the Hindu 
College, and the Bengali girls belonging to a school established by the Juvenile So- 
ciety for the support of Female Bengali schools, were collected and received presents. 

As regards the promotion of English education, the Society sent 30 boys to the Hin* 
du College for the purpose of receiving a higher education there. The 3rd Report 
is dated 9th March 1824 and embraces 1821-23. In 1822 there was a public examin- 
ation. The Report states that “ the business commenced with a very interesting 
examination of about 40 poor Bengali girls, belonging to the Female Juvenile 
Society.”* 

♦ Ik 

“ We have alluded to the Calcutta Juvenile Society for the establishment and 
support of Bengali Female Schools. It was established before 1820. There was 
great difficulty in getting native teachers. The Reverend W. H. Pearce, the Pre- 

* Rajah Radhaoaiint in his Report says several native girls educated by the Female Society 
were also examined, whose proficiency in reading and spelling gave groat pleasure, and the whole 
conduced very much to the satisfaction of the company.” 

G 2 
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In Bengal. sident, says “ that in April 1820 a well qualified mistress was obtained, and thirteen 
scholars collected, and by degrees the Society has been privileged to witness the en- 
couragement not so much from the little that has been effected by its own exertions, 
as from the view it presents of what it is possible for females in India to accomplish 
by more vigorous and extended co-operation in conjmunicating knowledge and 
happiness among the benighted millions of their own sex who surround them.” 
The Society proceeded to establish female schools in Shambazar, Jaunbazar, Intalli. 
&c. About this time Rajah Radhacaunt offered the Society the manuscript of a pam- 
phlet in Bengali, ‘The Stri Siksha Vidhayaka’ on the subject of female education, 
the object of which was to show that female education was customary among the 
higher (jlasses of the Hindus, tliat the names of many Hindu females celebrated for 
their attainments were known, and that female education “ if encouraged will be 
productive of tlie most beneficial effects.” The Committee of the Calcutta Juve- 
nile Society received the nianuscri])t and determined on })rinting it. The Rajah 
not only held out this encouragement to female education but used to examine 
girls and boys at the examinations w^hich wrere periodically held at his house. We 
hav<? already mentioned that female education was one of the objects of the School 
Society. This objee.t was being promoted }>y the Bengal Christian School Society 
formerly denominated the Calcutta Female Juvenile Society, and it appears that 
the name was chango<l into the Ladies’ Society for Native Female Education, to 
which David Hare was a subscrilx'r, and he encouraged native female education 
by his ])respnce at the periodical examinations which WTre held. The British and 
Foreign »S(jhool Society of London had written to the Calcutta School Society to 
send out an eminently (jualified lady “ for the purpose of introducing a regular sys- 
tem of ediK^ation among the native female population,” whom they might not en- 
gage if <arcuinvStanees did not authorize their doing so. The lady alluded to was 
Miss (V)oke afterwards Mrs. Wilson. The School Society had not funds enough to 
engage the services of Miss Cooke ; she accordingly made arrangements with the 
Church Missionary Society and zealously promoted female education in Calcutta 
and elsew^here. The Ladies’ Society for native female education formed in 1824, 
made over to the Church Missionary Society, the native female schools, of which 
Mrs. Wilson took charge, but the Ladies’ Society for native female education was 
continued as a deliberative body, and there w’ere several native subscribers to the 
society. The foundation stone of the Cential School was laid on the 18lh May 1826 
on the eastern corner of Cornwallis Square to which Raja Buddinauth contributed 
20,000 rupees. It appears that from 1824 the Hindu girls ceased to be present a^ 
the examinations held at Rajah Radhabaunt’s.” 
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The extracts reprinted below are taken from a hook nainod “ Hindu lu Bengal 
Female Education by Priscilla Chapman ])iiblisluHl in London, in 1839. 

{viii) ‘‘ Til 1823 the number of srhools* wns increnserl to twenty- two, and of 
scholars to four hundred.” 

“ The Marchioness of Hastings afforded ureat encoura'^einent to the ostabish - 
ment of these schools: ^l)e not only patronized iJie commencement, but j^ave 
work to bo done by tlie children, and a few (lays before, her de.parturc from India, 
visited in person most of tln^ schools, inspected tin' classes, comnnmdin^ those 
who had made the greatest proficiency, and encouraged tlnun by rewards. 

The parents were much attracted by her ladyshi}>’s goodness in visiting lanes and 
gullys, whore Europeans are scana'Iy ever seen, and w-on hy her kind and condes- 
cending notice of their children. On June 23, a general examination of the first 
and second classes of all the female schools took place at the Mission TTousc at Mir- 
zapore.” 

♦ ♦ ♦ 4( :|e ♦ 

“ The Ladies’ Society for Native Female Education in Calcutta and its vicinity* 
of which the Right TTon’ble Lady Amherst, consented to be Patroness, was formed 
in March 1821, and in the month of June, the corresponding committee of the Churob 
Missionary Society made over to their charge the native schools for girls ; the super- 
intendence of whicli remained undisturbed in the hands of Mrs. Wilson, late Miss 
Cooke. Her husband, the Rev. J. Wilson, being a missionary in connexion with 
the Church Missionary Society resident at Mirzapore, was well qualified to render 
her every valuable support in the work. The second public examination of the 
schools, then numbering from four to five hundred scholars, was held in December, 

1824, at the vestry room of the old church. The scene was striking, and many 
of the women and children evinced a proficiency truly astonishing, when the 
obstacles they had to surmount were considered. The first classe.s read the New 
Testament not only with facility, but with evident comprehension of its meaning ; 
specimens of their needle work and writing were exhibited, and both surpassed 
the most sanguine expectations, that could have been entertained when the work 
was first commenced. After the examination, suitable rewards were distributed, 
and a variety of contributions were disposed of amongst the visitors, the proceeds 
being set apart for the erection of a central school. This was the first sale held 
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In Bengal. in Calcutta for the benefit of the Ladies’ Sodety. The foundation stone of fdie 
Central School was laid on the 18th of May, 1826, on the eastern comer of 
Cornwallis Square, in the district of Simla, being in the centre of the thickest, as 
well as the most respectable Hindu population. A brass plate having the following 
inscription, was deposited with the usual ceremonies. 


Cbntral School for the Education of Native Females, founded by a 
Society of Ladies which was established on March 25, 1824. 

PATRONESS’: 

m 

The Right Hon’ble Lady Amherst. 

George Balland,.Esq., Treasurer. 

Mrs. Hannah Ellerton, Secretary. 

Mrs. Mary Ann Wilson, Superintendent. 

This Work was greatly assisted by a liberal donation of sicca rupees 20,000" 
from Rajah BornoNATH Roy Bahadur. 

The foundation stone was laid on the 18th May. 1826, in the seventh year of 
the feign of His Majesty King George IV. 

The Bight Hon’ble William Pitt, Lord Amherst, Governor General of India. 

Jj, K. Robinson, Esq., Gratuitous Architect. 


‘‘ On the Ist of April, 1828, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson took possession of the Central 
School, and commenced with fifty-eight girls. Mrs. Wilson had succeeded in draw- 
ing the nineteen small schools into throe large divisions, and in these divisions the 
number of childern was two hundred and fifty. It was on the 17th December 
1828, that the first examination was held at the Central School. There was one class 
of teachers or monitors consisting of twenty-five native females ; young as they 
were, they were all either widows or forsaken by their husbands : they had been edu* 
Gated in the schools of the Society, and when they became destitute, they had re- 
course to Mrs. Wilson, who was thus able to employ thein in the service of their 
country women.” 

In December 1829, Miss Ward, who had joined Mrs. Wilson from England, 
to assist in her labours, and was left in charge of the Central School, (during Mrs. 
Wilson’s temporary absence to the upper provinces, seeking, with the benefit of 
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her health, the further extension of operations) gives the following report. The In Bengal, 
daily attendance of the girls is from one hundred and fifty to two hundred, divided 
into twenty classes, four of which comprising fifty girls, ^ro reading the Acts, St. 

Mathew’s gospel, and Pearce’s geography, they also write upon slates from dictation ; 
six other classes containing sixty girls, read the Bible History and other elementary 
books ; the other ten glasses spell on cards, and learn the alphabet.” 

“In immediate connection with the Ladies’ Socitey, and on the same plan as 
the Central School, in Calcutta and its neighbourhood, are the following schools : — 


Csirla. 

Mirzapore, under Mrs. .... ... .*.0 

Circular Road Ara<-ciation, chiody intended for Mussulmans ... 00 

Howrah, under Mrs. Hampton 90 

Culna, under Mi’s. Aloxainler ......... SO 


Kishnugger, Niiddea, Burdwan, and .filiporc are closed, no efficient superinten- 
dence being available. 

“ On the Mission premises, at Burdwan, Mrs. Weitbrecht a.sseniblcs forty heathen 
girls for morning instruction, with her Orphan children.” 

‘‘ There are local associations in correspondence with the ISociety, 

(lirls. 


At Honart h, under Mrs. Smith ........ 08 

At Allahabad, under Mrs. Hepworth ....... .33 


“ Thus about 800 heathen children are receiving Christian instruction, upon the 
principles already detailed. 

“ The Serampur Mission which has from the first zealously advocated the cause 
of the female population of India, maintains a school for one hundred heathen 
girls. The Rev. W. 11. Pearce, of the Baptist Mission, was early occupied with 
this branch of the work, and missionaries of other denominations have collected 
children.” 

The extract below is reprinted from Mr. W. Adam’s first report on 
the state of education in Bengal. It was submitted to Government in 
1836. 

(ix) “ Native Female Schools. The first attempt to instruct Native girls in Cal- 
cutta, in organized schools, was made by the Calcutta Female Juvenile Society^ 
which has subsequently assumed the name of the Calcutta Baptist Female Society 
for the establishment and support of Native female schools. The thirteenth re- 
port, dated 1834, is now before me, from which it appears that there is 6ne school 
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in Caolutta, containing from 60 to 70 scholars ; another at Chitpore, containing 110 
to 120 ; and a third at Sibpore, in which twenty children of Native converts are 
instructed. The schools are superintended by a Committee of Ladies, and the 
teachers are Native women, formerly in some instances scholars. The girls are taught 
reading, spelling and geography, and much attention is given to religious instruc- 
tion. In the Chitporii school writing is also taught, and in the Sibpore school 
six of the Christian girls have begun to learn English. 

.An examination of a number of Bengalee girls belonging to the school in- 
stituted by the above mentioned Society, on the occasion of a public examination 
of the Calcutta School Society’s schools, attracted the attention of the last*men- 
tioned Society to the subject of female schools, and in the report of 1820 it is stated 
that, although attempts to promote female education are highly approved, yet as 
members of an Association composed jointly of Natives and Europeans, the former 
cannot be expected to act all at once upon the suggestions of the latter, militating 
against opposite sentiments of very long standing, and it was, therefore, determined 
that the time had not yet arrived for direct endeavours by the Society to establish 
Native girls’ schools under female teachers. The British and Foreign School 
Society, however, in consultation with the Calcutta School Society’s Agent, Mr. 
Uarington, and with Mr. Ward of the Serampore Mission, both then in England, 
opened a subscription for the outfit of a mistress to be sent to India, qualified to 
instruct females born or bred in this country in the Lanoasterian method of mutual 
instruction, that they might afterwards diffuse the system throughout the country 
as opportunities offered. Miss Cooke (now Mrs. Wilson) accordingly arrived in Nov- 
ember 1821, and as the funds of the Calcutta School Society were inadequate to 
her support, her services were engaged by the Corresponding Committee of the Church 
Missionary Society, and in connection with that Conmiittee she gradually extended 
her labours until she had, in 1824, twenty-four schools imder her superintendence, 
attended on an average by 400 pupils. In that year the Corresponding Committee 
relinquished the entire management and direction of their female schools to a Com- 
mittee of Ladies who formed themselves into a Society called the Ladies’ Society 
for Native Female Education in Calcutta and its vicinity. Subsequently the num- 
ber of schools was increased to 30, and that of the pupils to 600, but instead of still 
further multiplying the number of schools, it was deemed advisable to concentrate 
them, and a Central School was built for that purpose and occupied in 1828, since 
which the efforts of the Ladies’ Society have been chiefly confined to that sphere 
of labour. An allowance is made of a pice a head to women under the name of hur- 
karees, for collecting the children daily and bringing them to school, as no respect 
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able Hindu will allow his daughters to go into the st reet except under proper pro- In Bengal 
tection. The school numbers 320 day-scholars, besides 70 Cliristian girls who live 
on the premises. Tlie latter are orphans, aiul most of tliem have been collect ed from 
the districts south of Calcutta that liave recently suffered from inundation and 
famine. Together with these, ^0 poor women have been admitted by Mrs. Wilson 
to a temporary asyluiii who are all learning to read and receive daily Christian in- 
structioii, and are at fhe same time employed in various ways to earn in whole or 
in part tlicir own living. In connection with the Ladies* Society, there is also a 
girls’ school on the premises ])clouging to the Church Missionary Society in Calcutta* 

The number of pupils fluctuates between 50 and 70. Spelling, reading, writing, 
needle- work, and religion are the subjects in which instruction is given. Many of 
the .scholars liave become teachers. Native ladies of the most respectable caste in 
society have both sent their daughters, and in some instances have themselves 
ex2)res.sed anxiety to obtain instruction. Tlie system of instruction pursued is also 
stated to have mot the express concurrence and approbation of some of the most 
distinguished among the Native gentry and religious instructors. The majority of 
the more respectable Natives, however, still continue to manifest great apathy con- 
cerning the education of tlfeir daugliters.” 

« 3|c « ♦ ♦ He 

“There are three schools connected with the London Missionary Society 
in Calcutta. In a school situated in the Thunthunnya Road there are 45 scholars; 
in the Creek Row school 25 ; and in the Mendee Ragan scliool 28 ; in all 108. In 
these schools the girls are taught reading, writing and arithmetic, besides plain 
needle-work and marking. In order to a.ssist in supporting the schools, it is intend- 
ed to receive plain work, to be charged at a very moderate rate. 

“ It has already been mentioned that 70 orphans are lodged and educated in 
the Central School belonging to the Ladies* Society for Native Female Education ; 
and it is now proposed to build a suitable separate establishment for the reception 
of one hundred Native orphan girls. It is intended that these children sljall receive 
a good plain education both in their own and in the English language, be trained 
to the habits of industry and usefulness, and remain in the institution until they 
marry. A public subscription has been opened and it is contemplated to purchase 
ground on the bank of the river, four or five miles north of Calcutta, where land can 
be bought comparatively cheap.” [pp. 34-35.] 

TQie agencies by which the missionary bodies tried to promote 
female education may be classed under the following three heads, viz.y 

H 
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In Bengal. (1) day schools for girls, (2) boarding establishment for orphans, 
(3) domestic instrucidon in the families of the middle and higher classes. 

The follomng extracts bearing on the two last mentioned agencies 
are reprinted from an Article on Native Female Education in the 
Calcutta Review for July 1866 : — 

• 

(a:) II. Orphan Homes. We have now to pass to the examination of another 
class of institutions ; and we cannot better do so than by resuming our brief sketch 
of Mrs. Wilson’s procedure. We gather from Mrs. Chapman’s narrative, that 
almost from the opening of the Central School, Mrs. Wilson, from time to time, 
had girls made over to her. One widow, through the pressure of poverty, desired 
to be freed from the burden of maintaining her daugther ; another, having a child 
at the point of death with cholera, brought her to the school in order to get medicine, 
and on her recovery, made her over to those who had been instrumental in saving 
her life ; a third girl having embraced Christianity, and been cast out by her rela- 
tives, sought and found refuge in the Central School ; others having been left des- 
titute by the death of their parents, had recourse to the same refuge. Thus, in 
various ways, a considerable number of destitute children were brought under the 
care of Mrs. Wilson, so that ten years after her arrival, (as we understand from Mrs. 
Chapman’s statement, which is not quite clear), or four years after the opening of 
the Central School, she had twenty girls under her care, who were lodged, fed, clothed 
and edflcated, and for whose support she depended upon the special subscriptions 
of her friends. The inundation of 1832-3, and the famine produced by the des- 
truction of crops, and the pestilence engendered by the malaria evolved on the sub- 
sidence of the waters, made many childless parents, and many 'orphan children. 
Of the latter, the orphan girls, it was Mrs. Wilson’s privilege to rescue many, and 
the blessings of those that were ready to perish came on her.” 

“ As the inundation of the Lower Provinces in 1832 laid the foundation of Mrs. 
Wilson’s orphan establishment, so the famine in the Upper Provinces in 1834 tended 
to rear it. Forty-two girls were sent from Allahabad, of whqm thirty-nine arrived 
in life — but little more ; for sixteen of them, or 41 per cent., died after their arrival. 
From various quarters the number of the orphans was increased, and we learn from 
Mrs. Chapman that in 1836 the number of children in the institution was 108. For 
theip there was iar too scanty accommodation in the Central School premises, which 
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liad never been designed for snob s purpose ; and there were other reasons also whjr /fl Bengal, 
Mrs. Wilson wished to remove them from the Central School.” 

. ♦ * « ♦ « « 

“ She accordingly took steps for procuring the means necessary for the found- 
ation of an orphan jefuge. A site was procured at Agurpara, about five miles from 
Calcutta, and the means of raising a suitable building were not wanting, although 
they were supplied from day to day in such a way as to test the faith of the ener- 
getic founder. To this station Mrs. Wilson (now a widow) retired with her charge 
in October, 1836 ; and here she continued for several years, until a change in her 
religious views induced her to quit the Society with which she had been so long 
associated, and had laboured so strenuously and so well.” 

4 k Ik ♦ 4^ * 

“ Such institutions have, as we have said, been establislicd all over the country, 
in connexion with the various Missionary bodies, and are generally superintended 
by the wives of the Missionaries. But there are two in Calcutta that require spe- 
cial mention, as having Missionaries specially set apart for their superintendence. 

They are those of the Established and the Free Church of Scotland. As early as 1838, 

Mrs. Charles, the wife of the Eevd. Dr. Charles, then senior chaplain of the Scottish 
Church in Calcutta, had collected a few orphan girls, who lived in her compound, 
and were fed, clothed, and educated, we believe, at her own expense. Afterwards, 
on Mrs. Charles’s leaving India, tlio orphans were transferred to Mrs. Macdonald, 
the wife of the late Eev. John Macdonald, one of the Missionaries of the Church 
of Scotland. A Society of Ladies in Scotland having been formed for the promotion 
of Female Education in India, wc think it was in 1840 that their agent. Miss Laing, 
arrived in Calcutta, and assumed the superintendence of the orphans. Two years 
later, the numbers having considerably increased, she was joined by Miss Saville ; 
and they two jointly superintended the institution till the disruption ” of the 
Scottish Church in 1843.” 

Domestic Education. ** Several native gentlemen have, from time to time, em- 
ployed governesses in their families, and the result has been such as to afford grounds 
for sober hope that systematic efforts in this direction would not be unrewarded. 

In some cases a good elementary education has been imparted ; in others, failure 
has ensued from such obyious causes, that the failure is only a lesson for the 
future.” 

* 4i ♦ ♦ * * 

h2 
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This is not with us a new subject. More than fifteen years ago the present 
writer propounded the necessity and possibility of a scheme of domestic instruction 
in a Calcutta periodical. At that time ho submitted a series of questions to each 
of two persons, and published their answers at length. When we name Mrs. Wilson, 
of whom we have already said so much in the course of this article, and the Rev. 
Krishna Mohun Bannerjya, we have said enough to show .how strongly their 
opinions fortify our own, in so far as they coincide with it, and enough also to justify 
our transferring their answers to our pages. We therefore offer no apology for ex- 
tracting their answers, as they were furnished to us and published in the Calcutta 
Christian Observer, for March, 1840 : — 

Questions proposed to Mrs. Wilson, with her answers — 

« « ♦ in ♦ « 

“ 11. — Have the kindness to detail all that you know of what has been done in 
regard to private female education, stating whether the experiments have been made 
under favoiuable circumstances, and what have been the results ? 

Coming out as I did to the lowest of the low, my ardent desire was, and still is, 
to teach the Bible to the many who had none to care for their souls, leaving the few 
in higher life to others. Still, whenever I have met respectable natives, I have 
always urged their duty and my readiness to assist them, in this important work and 
many a fair promise of callimj CommiKces and consulting together, &o., &o., have 
been m<de, but which at the moment they had not the slightest intention of keeping. 

Seventeen years ago a native gentleman asked for a ‘ Lady teacher ’ for his 
females ; one went regularly for a few months ; after which he called again on the 
gentleman to say he must give it up, as he could not bear the continual taunts he 
had to endure from Bralmians and other friends for allowing a Christian lady to 
enter his house. 

Eleven years since another high family received instruction for above a year 
from a Christian female, when domestic affliction caused the family to withdraw 
from all Christian intercourse.” 

Questions pkoposed to the Rev. Krishna Mohan Bannerjee with his 

ANSWERS. ' ** 

» « ♦ « ♦ 

“ 4. — Do you suppose that at present, but for this custom any considerable 
number of the respectable natives would permit their female relatives to be 
educated 1 
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Many Hindus of rospeotability arc, I know from personal obsorvation, very In Bengal. 
desirous in the abstract of instructing tlicir females. They see the palpable bene- 
fits which education had conferred upon their Western sisters, and often wish they 
could boast of such accomplished wives and daughters as those of their European 
neighbours. So that I think many would instruct the female sex, if their reputa- 
tion and perhaps casto were not at stake. But as female improvement would 
materially increase their expense, (because they would lose to a certain extent many 
servants and handmaids, if their wives and daughters were capable of higher 
employment, and disrelished the drudgery of the house), 1 cannot say to what length 
their insufficient salaries may not teach them the policy of keeping their women down 
for fear of swelling their expense. In proportion, however, as the Government and 
the Europeans may breathe greater liberality of feeling towards the Hindus, and dis- 
continue the un-Christian and inhuman practice of puttijig lower value upon native, 
than upon European labour, even when both are exiually useful and efficient, the 
cause of female emancipation must be on the advance, and keep pace with tlie 
general progress of knowledge and civilization.” 

“ 5. — For tliis purpose would they be willing to admit English ladies into their 
houses, their services being tendered gratuitously ? 

I conceive there will be no difficulty in persuading many natives to accept the 
blessing of education for their women, when these shall be offered within their own 
doors. Few are so grossly insensible to the benefits of knowledge as not to confer 
them upon their daughters, if they can do so at home without any expense to them- 
selves ;~tliough I am not sure whether they will allow their wives to reap those 
advantages. In addition to the indifference which will be caused in their minds 
from the little hope that they will have of educating persons that have grown wild 
for fifteen or sixteen years, the great disadvantages under which a wife labours 
under her husband’s roof while the elderly branches of the family are alive, must 
prove o&stacles to the cultivation of her mind.” 

« « * ♦ 4i ♦ 

“ 7. — ^If a number of influential natives would give their countenance to a scheme 
for private education, do you think their example would materially influence the 
lower classes to send their daughters to schools ? 

Such appears to be the growing feeling in favour of female education, that I 
think a few examples of the kind alluded to in the question will bo very extensively 
followed among the Hindus ; — and the middling classes will then gradually wax 
bold, and venture to send their girls to school. The lower olasses (that is, those 
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In Bengal. who are not much under the bonds which society imposes, and whose poverty and 
degradation render them invulnerable so far as infamy is concerned), arc in the 
habit oven now of sending girls to school upon the presentation of sufheient 
motives, such as a few picc or other bakhshish being occasionally given to the 
children.” 

Tlic following extract from Mr. Arthur Howell’s Education in 
British India is a brief summary of the early attempts towards the 
promotion of Female Education in Bengal up to the establishment 
of the Betliune School at Calcutta : — 

9 

« « ♦ 4t « ♦ 

(x») “ I havo been unable to find any notioe of female^eduoation as a recognised 
part of the Government scheme prior to 1850. A beginning had indeed been made 
by charitable societies prior to this date, and as early as 1821, Miss Cooke (better 
known as Mrs. Wilson) was deputed by the British and Foreign School Society 
to open a school for female children at Calcutta. In 1826 she had 30 schools and 
600 pupils under her charge, which were concentrated in 1828 into a Central School 
under a committee called the Ladies’ Society for Native Female Education. Other 
similar schools had also been established by the London and the Church Missionary 
Society, but nothing had as yet been done by the Government. In 1849, the Council 
received an offer from two wealthy Natives for the establishment of a female school 
at Utarparah near Calcutta, but the offer was somewhat curtly declined, partly on 
the score of want of funds, and partly of the novel nature of the experiment. That 
there was a strong prejudice against the education of women, not founded on any 
direct precept of the Hindu faith, but rather on immemorial custom and tradition, 
seems certain, and with this prejudice the Government was probably very unwilling 
to interfere. It is true that in old Sanscrit plays there is evidence that*women of 
rank, at least, were taught to read and write and the accomplishments of drawing 
and music, and that in the high Bajput families of Central India the women took 
a share in affairs of State. There were traditions also of highly-educated women 
of the royal family at Delhi . But this was exceptional, ^he Eastern ideal of female 
life was one of strict purity, seclusion and quiet domestic duty, and the literature 
of the classical languages of India was far too corrupt to allow of any teaching in 
it compatible with such an ideal. But just as Lord William Bentinck had ventured 
to attack and had oveicomo the prejudice agaimt anatomy and European medical 
Boience, so Lord DaJhousie waa encouraged to introduce into India the European 
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view of the necessity of education for women. Instigated hy Mr. Iletlnme, who /w Bengal, 
in May 1849 had successfully opened a female school in Calcutta, the Governor 
General informed the Council of Kdueation tliat Iienceforth its functions were 
definitely and systematically to embrace female education, than which no sinjflc 
change in the habits of the people was likely to huid to more important and 
beneficial oonseqiience.s. The Governor General thought it quite possible to establish 
female schools in which such precautions for the seclusion of the girls might bo 
adopted as the customs of the country required. All possible encouragement 
should be given to any attempt proposed by the Natives in this direction, and the 
chief civil officers in the interior were to use all the means at ^heir disposal to 
further the object in view. The Council warmly took up the proposal, and the 
first female school recognised by the Government was established under a Com- 
mittee of Native gentlemen at Baraset.” 

The establishment of the Bethune School in Calcutta in May 1849 
may be regarded as the turning point in the annals of female education 
in India. Henceforward not only the authorities in India, but the edu- 
cated and the influential members of Indian society began to show an 
active interest in the cause. The minute of Lord Dalhousie is the first 
official pronouncement indicating the future policy of Grovemment in 
regard to female education. It marks the close of the era of non- 
interference, and the beginning of that of open encouragement. Some 
important documents bearing on the subject are reprinted below. 


{xii) Extract from the Report of the Council of Education, Bengal, for the 

year 1848-49 

m * * * * * 

“ In August 1849, the Council received the following communication from Proposal to 
Baboos Joykissen and Bajkissen Mookerjee, relative to the establishment of a estahlish a 
female school at Ooterparah near Howrah. Female School 

“ Belying upon the hopes of assistance held out by the Council in your letter Ooterparah. 
No. 46, dated 11th June 1845, we have been enabled at last to mature our plan 
for female eduoation,^.and have now the pleasure to submit the following proposal 
for the favourable oonsidertaion of the Council of Bducation. 



(ftnmjptak®8 fSsM m.lSio boomI ooncbtioii of ilto ooimteyi snd tiio nttcir iinjpoB* 
nha^ty ib maxntidned of imparting education to the females of the reapeotable por- 
tion of the community under the peculiar manners^ customs and habits of the people 
ot Insdda. 

** The eftneation. ol the females of India, however, has not yet gone through 
fhat ordesX of aetnsl experiment, which would enable us to form a fair criterion of 
^evaVne of opinions expressed unfavourabV to a subject of such importance. 

Many respectable people of this neighbourhood concur with us in thinking 
that if an"^ experimental school for the education oi female children should be estab- 
lished here under the patronage of Government, it may , if successful, eventually 
lead to the establishment of others all over the country. We therefore beg to pro- 
pose to place in the hands of Oovernment, landed property yielding a clear monthly 
income of 60 rupees, provided the Government will pay a like sum for the furtherance 
of the object — ^tho cost of the building will be about 2,000 rupees, which shall be 
equally borne by the Government and ourselves. 


“ We will also give a suitable piece of land for the erection of a school-house. 


“ We beg to subjoin a list of monthly expenditure prepared after due enquiries 


1 Head European Mistress Rs. 80 

1 Old Pundit . . „ 10 

1 Female Servant . . „ 4 

1 Alale ft ■ .p 4 

Books and Stationery . „ 7 

WorkiiM materials such 
as Wool, Cotton, and 
Paint, &e. . . . „ 10 

Ba. 120 


for the information of Government. 

“ We need hardly add that to ensure success, 
the proposed Institution should not be only free of 
expense to the pupils, but also the whole of the things 
worked by them should be given them gratis, inde- 
pendent of prizes, which particular individuals may 
earn by their own exertion. 


“ The course of study should be confined exclusively to reading and writing 
the Bengalee language, painting, drawing and needle-work, with this proviso that 
English education should be imparted to such of the pupils, whose parents or 
guardians may desire it by written application.” 

** At the time when this application came before the Cclincil, the female school 
established by the Hon’ble President in Calcutta had been opened for about three 
months, and had given rise to much discussion among the' native population.” 

” The President explained to the Council the grounds on which it had appeared 
to him expedient, thgt this experiment should be made, in the first instance, without 



tli0 stone reason seemed t& him applioable I» .il | f l t w i 
io o&sB like kind. The CounoU oonooxred in these views ; and 

at ail evmats it appeared premature and inexpedient at the very time when the 
Connoil was compelled to contract the sphere of its operations with respect to 
Institutions already in existence, to apply to Government to sanction new 
' expenditure, in a project of which the success was not at that time so well assured 
as there is good reaifon to hope it has since become. 

“ The Council, therefore, replied that they entertained a high sense of the value 
and importance of the subject of female education, and appreciated fully the 
liberality and public spirit of Baboos Joykissen and Rajkissen Mookerjee, but at 
the same time they regretted that the existing state of the education funds would 
not permit them to entertain the proposal submitted.” 

“ The Council intimated, in addition, that a similar experiment was then being 
conducted elsewhere* independent of the Government, and that they preferred 
awaiting the result of that experiment, to taking any steps in the matter of female 
education themsleves at that time.” 

The following extract is from “ A Memoir of the First Centenary In Madras. 
of the earliest Protestant mission at Madras ” by Rev. W. Taylor : — 

xiii. “ On the 17th October 1821, it was resolved to form a native girls* school, 
and to make a regulation as to work to be done. To the best of my knowledge and 
belief, this was the first attempt at forming a school for native female childem ; 
and the subject is so important as to claim a few remarks. 

” In England attention had been drawn to the dislike evinced by Natives of 
India to allow their daughters to learn to read and write, and the degraded state 
of females * * • ♦ ^as much dwelt on. * ♦ 

A Miss Cook (afterwards Mrs. Wilson) was sent out to Calcutta and succeeded. 

The Church Mission here began to attempt something of the sort, and Mr. Haubroe, 
much under the influence of Rev. W. Sawyer, then a missionary C. M. S., first 
formed a native girls’ school, a very praiseworthy effort ; but let it be noted, that 
presents in money and cloths occasionally bestowed were necessary matters, and 
continued as far as cloths were concerned, to the end of my experience in such 
things.” fp. 241]. 


' flee floenweat 13, pp. 03, 04. 
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In Madras. 


In Bombay. 


Sdeclions from EdstcaHonal Records. 

Among the earliest schools for native girls in the Madras ^Presidency 
the following are mentioned in the Education Commission Report (1882) 
by the Madras Provincial Committee. : — 


The Chuioh Misaion Boarding Schools in Tinnevelly from . . 1837 

The Free Church Day School, hfadras, from .... 1841 
The Chnroh Boarding School, Madras, from . * . 1842 

The S. P. G. Boarding Schools in Tinnevelljr f(om 1842 

The Free Church Day Schools at Chingleput and Gonjiveram from 1845 
The Native Female Education Society's Cenixal School, Black 

Town, Madras from 1845 

The Wesleyan Mission Boarding School, Boyapettah, Madias, from 1849 


The following extracts taken from the Education Commission Re- 
port (1882) of the Bombay Provincial Committee will give some inform- 
ation as to the beginnings of female education in that Presidency : — 

(a»v.) “ To this Society * is also due the credit of being the pioneers of 
female education. The first native girls* school in the Fresidency was opened by 
the American missionaries in 1^24, and two years later they reported an increase 
of nine girls’ schools with an aggregate attendance of 340 pupils. Tn 1829 the 
numb^of pupil8roseto400, of whom 122 were able to read, write and cipher 
and to do plain needle-work. One of these institutions was a boarding-school 
which was successfully maintained for many years at BycuUa in the island of 
Bombay. In 1831 two native girls’ schools were established by the same mission 
at Ahmednagar and a boarding school for girls was soon afterwards opened in that 
town and has been maintained there ever since.” 

****** 

” In 1829-30 Dr. and Mrs. Wilson established in Bombay six schools for native 
girls. The number of pupils in them soon rose to 200.” 

* * * * * * 

“ Their (The Church Missionary Society’s) first sch^l for native girls was 
established in 1826. In the course of -the next ten years the Society opened 
separate elementary schools for boys and girls at Thana^.Bassien, and Nasik.” 


*Tii* AUMcioMi MteioB Soei*^. 
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(xv) Extract from an address delivered on the 3rd Apr& 1854 by the In Botubay. 

Honh’le Mr. Warden. 

* « « 4r « « 

“ But the moBt remarkable incident in the history of public instruction 
which has recently Occurred in this Presidency is the spread of education among 
females. 

** When I went to Poona in 1851 as Judicial Commissioner, I visited the two 
first girls* schools established in that city : they were lodged in samll houses, and 
n)y visit to them reminded mo of the account of the assembly of the early Christians 
^ in an upper room with the doors shut, for fear of the Jews.** 

“ The school-mistress, the wife of a gardener, who educated her in order that 
she might be the means of elevating her country-women from their state of miser- 
able ignorance, drew her saree over her face, and was with difficulty persuaded to 
examine a class in my presence ; and a band of young matrons, who had formed 
themselves into a normal class, refused to see me on any terms, though I am told 
my honourable predecessor Sir Erskine Perry, and my present honourable colleague 
Mr. Lumsden, were considered more honourable, or perhaps more harmless 
than I was, and were shortly afterwards admitted to the presence of these 
ladies. 

“ Such was the state of matters in 1851. I assembled in the court-yard of the 
Poona College, in the presence of the Governor, the Bishop, and a host of others, 
a collection of more than a himdred girls, who were publicly examined, and we heard 
stories of one girl having read herself blind, and of another vrho had died from the 
effects of study. 

** There are at the Presidency eight girls’ schools of which three are Marathi* 
one Gujrati, and four Parsi, the total number of girls being 600. We have no official 
return of the girls* schools in the Mofussil ; they are principally at Poona and Ahmed* 
abad, and may be roughly estimated at 500 more, thus giving one girl for evei^ 
sixteen boys who are being educated. 

** So efiEectively is this leaven spreading, that although we might appropriate 
part of our new grant to girls* schools, the general feeling at the Board seems to 
be that we should leave well alone.” Your Lordship will admit that this is a 
striking ifioident, and one that betokens the wisdom of the principles on which our 
institutions for public instruction were based.” 
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6^ Bdeeiions from SdttoaUonat Records, 

Ldter from J. (12) Letter from ike Honourable J. E. D. B^hune, to the Mattie of 
E. D. Bethvm. Dalhousie, Governor General, dated OtdouUa, the 29lh March 18S0. . 

Mt Load, 

It is known to your Lordship that in the month of May last year I estab* 
lished a Native Female School in Calcutta. I explained to ypiu Lordship at that 
time my reasons for making this experiment on my own responsibility and was 
honoured by yourapproval of the course I adopted. I considered that my station 
in the Council of India and as President of the Council of Education afforded me 
peculiar advantages in endeavouring to discover whether my belief was well founded 
that the time has come when this important step in the system of education of the 
Natives can be taken with a reasonable hope of success. I wished the discredit 
oihulure to reet with myself alone, if my expectation had proved abortive, and that 
the credit of the Government should not be pledged to the measure until its success 
was assured. 

The failure of every attempt to induce respectable Natives to send their daugh- 
ters to a Missionary School, and the conviction which I have that the system of 
the Government Schools is best calculated for producing a rapid and salutary effeqt 
in the country induced me to establish my School on the same principle of excluding 
from it»all religious teaching, though I was well aware of the additional difficulty 
which this restriction would cause to me for procuring efficient female teachers. 
English was to be taught to those only whose parents wished it, all were to be in- 
structed in Bengali and in plain and fancy work. 

Great excitement was caused, as I expected, by the opening of my school which 
at first numbered only II pupils, and it was vehemently opposed by many of the 
most influential natives of Calcutta, chiefly however as 1 believe on the gro>iad of 
mortified vanity because they had not been consulted in the matter. I had 
refarined from doing so, after carefully weighing all the arguments for and against 
that course. On the other hand- 1 was not left without encouragement by those 
who were favourable to my plan. 

The three Natives to whom 1 desire specially to reoor#my gratitude for their 
assistanoe are Baboo Bam Gopal Ghose, the well known merchant who was my 
principal adviser in the first instance and who procured me- my first pupils, Baboo 
Dukkina Bunjin Mookerjea, a Zemindar, who was previously unknown to me, but 
who as soon as my design was published, introduced himself to me for <^e purpose 
of offering me the free gift of a site for the school, or five beegahs of land valued 



ftt 10,0^ iii the Nat^e q^uartw of the town aod Pandit Madun Mohan 
IWktdaaJ^^ <me of the pondhte of the Sansorit College, who not only sent two 
daoi^iteis to the sohool, but baa oontinued to attend it daily, to give gratuitous 
instmotion to the dhildren in Bengali, and has employed his leisure time in the 
oomj^tion pf a series of elementary Bengali Books expressly for their use. 
Bveiy kind of annoyanoe and porseoution was set on foot to deter my ^ends 
from continuing to support the school and with such success that at one time the 
number of enrolled pupils dwindled to seven, and on some occasion not more than 
three or 'four were present in the school. At this time the question was agitated 
whether or not I should offer stipends to the girls who attended, as was done on 
the first establishment of some of the Government Colleges and I was assured 
that if I would offer 5 or 6 rupees a month to each, I might count on immediately 
recruiting the School to any extent that I might think desiral;^ from Brahminical 
families of unquestioned caste and respectability. 1 considered however that by 
adminihtering an artificial stimulus of this kind, 1 should not bring fairly to the test 
what I was anxious to ascertain whether any real desire for the education of their 
daughters exists in any respectable class of the comnaunity, and 1 decided against 
it. The only allowances which I have made have been for carriage hire for those 
who required it and occasional presents of dresses, when any of the little girls 
appeared in rather too primitive a state to correspond with my notions of decency. 
Lately 1 have had a carriage built expressly for the use of the school which holds 
twelve children, and shall probably soon require another. We continued to keep 
the sohool open, in the face of the discouraging defection which I have mentioned* 
and one of our chief opponents having died, it began to revive, until the number 
rose to 31. On the first day that Lady llalhousie was expected to visit the 
sohool 30 children were present and 25 on the day on which her visit was actually 
made. 

The eagerness of the children to^learn, and their docility and quickness corre- 
spond fully with what we have seen of the Bengali boys, and in the judgment of 
their intelligent teachers far surpass what is found among European girls of the 
aamn age. Meanwhile I was gratified by learning that the example 1 had set 
found imitation by the Natives themselves, in different parts of the country. Just 
about the time of the opening of my school. Baboo Joykissen Mooketjea, a semindan 
of the Hooghly District, addressed the Council of -Education on a plan wbiuh he |Hro- 
posed for 'opening a female soho<d at Ooterparah of which he professed himself 
ready to pay half tiie expenses if the Gh)v«nunent would give it sanction to the 
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Letter from J. uodertaldng and defray tibe remainder.* Under my advioe the Counoil returned a 
E, D. Beihune. dilatory answer to this appUoation, intimating that it would be deisml^ to witneea 

Miooew of my exjuniment before the Oorernment^eif^aged d^^y ln^ l^^^ 

BMBr On my late vi^ to Ooterpazah» I learned that JoyldwHsh 

paring to open the echoed at onoe without any further. ajqpUeaptiion to Oovo^ent. 

At Baraset some of the most respeotable inhabitants have alreday establudied 
one, now attended by more than 20 girls, chiefly Brahminioal caste, and what is 
veiy remarkable, two of them being ahready married. 

The earnestness and good feeling with whioh they have undertaken this work 
was shewn by their replying to me, when I oflEered to bear the expense of building 
a school house for them, that they would apply to me in case of need, but they hoped 
to raise a sufficient subscription among themselves, whioh I understand they have 
^ce done. Similar schools have been set on foot at Neebudhia and Sooksagur 
with the particulars of whioh I am less aoquanited, and the day before yMterday 
1 was infmrmed of anothw near Jessore. In addition to these proofs of toe in- 
terest wluoh the people are beginning to take in this matter, I may mention that 
on occasion of my visiting the Qovernment Vernacular school at Chota Jagooleah 
in the Baraset district, I found that the Native Managers had given among other 
prizes, a silver Medal for the best Bengali Essay on the benefits to be expected from 
Finale Education. It must not be supposed that this movement is made without 
oppontion on the part of those of toe contrary opinion. On toe contrary wherever 
a school baa been established, there has been a repetition of the same system of 
penseoution and attempts at intimidation whioh we have had to contend with in 
Calcutta, and frequent applications are made to me for support and encouragement, 
' as the position I have assumed naturally marks me out as the patron of all snob un- 
dertakings. I am of opinion that the time is come when all that is needed to 
secure thtor complete success is a declaration on toe part of Government that it looks 
on them with a favourable eye. It may seem incredible after all that the Govern- 
ment has done in the cause of education that such a ddoaration should be thought 
necessary in order to convince the people of this fact, but among the shameless 
expedients to whioh the opponents of female education have resorted has been an un- 
blushing assertion that the Government is not merely indifferent but actually hostile 
to it. lam convinced that the bold misrepresentation will hot be without its effect, 
if some encouragement is not given to those who have put themselves forward in 
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advMeiiig gSMili othetwiBe I could have wiahed, in otder to demonstrate Letter from J, 

t, to have oontinned for some time B, 

I t^ 1 n 6 Qe 90 ^ of Govemimmt oa the side of 
to aMfopa^owc ];lOtdai^.<|^ step 

- h«^e>^t dlnotttagemm^'^^ ' 

is not fdr&wi^ No <^poation to the deolated wuhes of Govonunent is 
to be aiq^cehonded. Tlie feeding excited hius never been, even at the worst, so violent 
as on Oooaricm of the establishment of the Medical College, and the good to be ex- 
pected fc(«n the full devdopment of the scheme cannot be surpassed by that of any 
instHution in the country. I wish to recommend that the Council of Education 
be informed by your Lordship in Council that it is henceforward to connider its func- 
tions as comprising also the superintendence of Native female education, and that 
whereever any disposition is shewn by the Natives to establish female Schools, 
it is to give them all possible encouragement and further their plans in every way 
that is not inconsistent with the efficiency of the institutions already under their 
management. If your Lordship in Council shall be of opinion that this course may 
be taken with propriety, it may be right to suggest also to the Government of Bengal 
that special instructions should be issued to the Magistrates calling their atten- 
tion to the growing disposition among the Natives to institute female schools, and 
to the annoyances and persecutions by which in some cases endeavours have been 
made to stifle them, directing them to use all means in their power to make it known 
that the Government views tlm^tojdb^ent of such schools with great satis- 
faction to encourage proper ways, and specially to intimate 

to those whom they shaI|^HHBHPmHN% In opposing them that, while the Govern- 
ment does not desire fordlw^TO%|ibse any such institutions on the people in oppo- 
sition to their own wishes, it will not overlook any attempt to illtreat or intimidate 
those who are engaged in furthering a work which the Government considers so bene- 
ficial. 


With respect to my own school 1 have no other wish than to continue to defray 
the expense of it as I have hitherto done, so long as I remain in this country, and 
when I leave it, I have little doubt of being able to interest others to supply m/ place: 
but it would give me great satisfaction, and would I think show the interest taken 
by the Government in this movement in a marked and appropriate manner, if I 
could obtain your Lordship’s influence with the Honourable Court of Directors in 
inducing them to address Her Majesty for leave to call the School by Her name 
and to jconsider it as placed especially under Her patronage. It will not be one of 
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Letkr from J. the least zemarkable trimnjdis in India which will have xedoonded to the hmior 
E. D. Beihune. of Her Majesty’s reign, that in the time of a female Sovereign a beginning dionld 
be made toward emancipating so many of Her female subjects from the degradation 
and misery which are now their lot. T venture therefore to make this request, in 
the confident hope that it will meet your Lordship’s approval, and with the firm 
belief that those inhabitants of this country who are sufficiently enlightened to per< 
ceive the benefits they derive from their present form of Qovei^ment will see therein 
one more proof of the earnest desire of those to whom the destinies of their country 
are committed to further its prosperity and happiness. 

I have the honour to be, kc.,. 
(Signed.^ J. E. D. BETHUNB. 

Caloutta, 

The 29th March 1850. 


Minute by 
Lord Dcd- 
hmtsie. 


{13) Minute by the Marquess of Dtdhousie, dated 1st April 1850. 

Native Fmdle Education. The Honourable Mr. Bethune has placed in my 
hands {!he .accompanying letter regarding the establishment of Native Female Schools 
in India. 

In circulating this letter I am glad to place on record my full and unreserved 
approval of the main object which my Honourable Colleague has had in view in his 
lai^urs for the foundation of a Female Se^M0|<w|dyM^te. 

His determination to make the expev&uS^|flH|||U^vidual and not at first 
to engage the Government in it seemed to me'Wb^lQ^'judioions, when he did 
me the honor of referring to me during the last year. 

The event has fully confirmed the prudence of the resolution he then formed. 
And the success which has been accomplished in so short a time — ^far exceeding any 
expectations the most sanguine supporters would have been justified in entertaining 
at the commencement, receives a double value from the considetation, that it has 
been achieved by the exertions of a private individual, aij6 cannot be attoibuted to 
the influence of the power of Government. 

Mr. Bethime has, in my humble opinion, done a great work in the first successful 
introduction of Native Female Education in India, on a sound and solid foundatirm; 
and has earned a right not only to the gratitude of the Govemnaet but to its &ank 
and cordial support, 
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I therefore fully assent to the requests he has made in the letter now before me 
and if my colleagues should take the same view. I recommend that the commu- 
nioations to the Council of Education and to the Court of Directors shall be made 
forthwith. 

(Signed) DALHOUSIE. 


(14) Minute, dtited 2nd April 1850 hy Major General Sir J. H. Littler. 

I regret nmclx that I cannot agree in opinion with my Honourable Colleague Minute hy Sir 
Mr. Bethune as to the interference of Government in the cause of Female Education. J. H, lAttler* 
A few days ago, Mr. Bethune proposed that I should issue instructions to the 
Magistrate of Baraset and other stations where female schools are established to afford 
them protection and encouragement as well as to facilitate the imdertaking in which 
he was engaged. The proposition, though apparently not unreasonable I declined 
on the grounds that it was not usual for Government to interfere in such matters 
either directly or indirectly. 

Magistrates and other Judicial authorities are at all times prepared to do their 
duty, and protect those who may make known tlieir grievances or demand their 
assistance. 

To call their particular attention therefore to this point as a specified measure, 
would, I consider, be not only superfluous, but in fact, would bear the appearance 
of a compulsory order, and be viewed in that light probably'by the people in general. 

The scheme of Female Education is doubtless unpopular, and looked upon 
by the mass, with fear and dread, whether Hindus or Mahomedans. Will it not 
involve a dereliction of the principle of neutrality to which the Government, (I 
have always understood) is pledged in like cases ? 

It appears to me also that suspicious, ill-disposed natives, may consider it sub- 
servient in some degree to the views of Proselytisra. I cordially agree with His 
Lordship that every praise is due to Mr. Bethune for his persevering, laudable ex- 
ertion in such a noble cause and so great an undertaking. • 

Individually I wish him every success, but having always been of opinion that 
Government should not interfere in such cases, I have deemed it incumbent upon 
me to record my sentiments accordingly. 

(Signed) J. H. LITTLER. 


The 2nd April 1850^ 


X 
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{15) Minute^ dated the 2nd April 1850^ by Sir F. Currie. 

Minute by Sir I cordially concur with the Governor General as to the character of Mr. 

F . Currie. Bethune’s proceedings, as to the propriety of giving every proper encouragement 
to the important undertaking of endeavouring to introduce female education, 
generally, among the natives of India, I think the suggestions contained in Mr. 
Bethune’s letter to His Lordship unobjectionable, but card must be taken that 
the Mofussil officers do and say no more than is set down for them in their 
instructioiiH, regarding fho interest taken by Government in female education and 
their desire to promote it. If these instructions are carefully dr.awn and judi- 
ciously acted upon, f do not fear the alarm and other evil consequences antici- 
pated l)y Sir John Littlor. 

The natives throughout the country arc quite aware that the Government scheme 
of Education is entirely unconnected with Missionary or other operations with a view 
to the introduction of (.'hristianity. 

(Signed) F. CURRIE. 

( 26 ) Minute^ dated the 3rd April 1860, by J. Louie. 

Minute by Native Feimle Education. I cordially concur with the Governor General in the 

J. Lowie. sentiments he has expressed on this occasion. 

Jhe necessity of absolute ignorance on the part of the women is not insisted 
on as a tenet of his religion by the Hindu and I share in no degree this apprehension 
with which Sir John Littler views the proposed innovation. In my opinion it is 
both safe and salutary to make it — and looking at the predominant influence 
which the mother’s training of the child has upon the character of the man. I 
anticipate from Mr. Bethune’s project, even if successful only in a very limited 
degree, large and lasting social benefits. 

(Signed) J. LOWIE. 

( 27 ) Letter, dated 11th April, from the Government of India to the 
Government of Bengal. 

The attention of the Governor General in Council has been lately directed to- 
ward the subject of Female Education in Bengal. Thirty-five years have elapsed 
since the establishment of the Hindu College gave the first great impulse to that 
desire for European Knowledge which is now so general throughout the country. 
Under the influence of the new ideas which have been widely disseminated among 
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lar^e and influential classes of the community through the (Jovernmeut schools Letter fronhthe 
and colleges it is reasonable to believe that further attempts for iinproviu;^ the moral QoveTrhVfient of 
and social condition of the people may now be successfully made which at an ear- India. 
lier period would have failed altogether to produce any staisfaciory result. 

2. It is the opinion of the Governor General in (Jouncil tliat no single? change 
in tlic habits of the j)eople is likely to lead to Jiiore important and benelicial coiis»?- 
(luences than the introduction of education for their female c.hildren. 'rhe g(?neral 
practice is to allow them to grow up in absolute ingorance, but this cust.(>m is not 
required or even sanctioned by their religion, and in fact a certain degrcic o[ educa- 
tion is now given to the female relatives of those who can afford the t»xpense of en- 
tertaining special instructors at their own houses. This method of impart ing knowl- 
edge is impracticable as a general system but it appears to the Governor General 
in Council that it is (piite 2)ossible to establish female schools in which precautions 
may be adopted for as close seclusion of the girls as the customs of tht? count ry may 
retinire. An experiment of a school of this kind in Calcutta has b(H?n trietl by tJie 
Honourable Mr. Bethune since May of last year, which in the face of (sonsiderablc 
opposition such as every novelty is sure to encounter in Bengal, at present contains 
thirty- five pupils, the children of persons of good caste and respectable conm»xions. 

Tlie success which has been accomplished in so short a time, far (^xcecMliiig any 
expectation its jiiost sanguine supporters would have been justifieil in entertaining 
at the comineiiccment, receives a double value from the consideration lliat it has 
been achieved by the exertions of a private individual and cannot be attributed to 
the inliueiiGc of the power of Oovcrmncnt. 

3. The example given by Mr. Bethune in his school has, His Lordsliip in Council 
is informed, been imitated by educated natives in otlier parts of Bengal. 

4. The Governor General in Council considers that a great work has been done 
in the first successful introduction of Native female education in India on a sound 
and solid foundation and that the Government ought to give to it its franlc and cor- 
dial support. 

The Governor General in Council requests that the Council of Educalaon may 
be informed that it is henceforward to consider its funetions as comprising the 
superintendence of native female education, and that wherever any disposition 
is shown by the natives to establish female schools it will be its duty to give them all 
possible encouragement and further their plans in every way that is not inconsistent 
with the efficienoy of the institutions already under their management. It is the 
wish also of the Governor General in Council that intimation to the same effect should 

X 2 
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be given to the Chief Civil Officers of the Mofassil calling their attention to the 
growing disposition among the natives to establish female schools, and directing 
them to use all means at their disposal for encouraging those institutions and for 
making it generally known that the Government views them with very great 
approbation. 

1 have &c., 

(Signed) F. J. HALLIDAY. 
Secretary to the Oovernment of India. 

Home Dkpahtment, 

The llth Ajml 18o0. 


Report of 
184950. 


(18) Extract from the Report on Public Instruction in Bengal, 
for the year 1849-50. 

“ The most important occurrence of the past year was an intimation from the 
Government that the Council of Education were henceforward to consider their 
functions as comprising the superintendence of Native Female Education. 

« ♦ « He « « 

“ The Council lost no time in making known the sentiments of the Government 
to all persons coimected with the Institutions already under their charge, request- 
^ng^hem to give the fullest possible effect to the Government* instructions, by 
making them generally known to all in their neighbourhood who take an interest 
in or are likely to aid the cause. 

“ In promulgating the intelligence, the Council intimated their conviction that 
a measure fraught with such important consequences, and so eminently calculated 
to extend the benefits and influence of education, would meet with the most cor- 
dial support of every person connected with the Education department. 

“ The Council do not deem it necessary to enter into a detailed consideration 
of the nature and extent of the benefits likely to result to India from the education 
of Females. Its importance and the vast influence which it has exercised in the 
Western hemisphere upon the civilization, prosperity and happiness of European 
nations are great facts, and so universally acknowledgedkas to need no demonstra- 
tion. It is believed that this influence will be even greater, if possible, in Eastern 
countries, where all the earliest and most lasting impressions of infancy and child- 


* See dooumenta ( 77), pp. 58H. 
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hood are now prodaeed and fostered by miodiicated and .sllp^M•stilio\ls jnoUiers. The RepOVt oj 
evil influeiKJe of the zenana is, in very many instances, never eradieatod ; and muoli 1849^o0. 
of the />ood leanit by a boy at school and colle:^e, is iieiitraliztMl by tlie habits of his 
domestic circle, and tins absence of ednented companions lor his liours of leisure 
and repose. Female education is known not lo be opposed to any of the. religious 
doctrines of the Hindus, indeed, in the early days (d her ])rospi‘ril.y, l[ind!istaii coul<l 
boast of lier hjarnod and virtuous females ; whoso fame was as far spread as that ol 
any eminent European lady of ancient or modern times. Such being tin*, case, the 
Council confidently rely on the cordial support of all liberal and enlightened 
natives of India, in a measure from which they nicy in a short time, reap the 
greatest and most enduring advantages.” 


(lU) Despatch, dated 4th September IS50, jrom the Court oj Directors 

to the Governor General. 


IVansruil/tifij' a letter from the 
Hon’ bio Mr. Bothuno reporting 
on tlio state ol foiiialo school 
established by him in Calcutta 
and on the subject of native 
female edmation in the 
neighbouring dislricts ; .stulirig 
the mea.suros taken in consc* 
quo ncc and requesting attention 
to Mr. Bethune’s wish for Court’s 
assistaneo in obtaining Her 
Majesty’s patronage for his 
school and permission to call it 
by Her Majesty’s name. 


1. We fully appreciate the intentions of Mr. 
B(*thiiue in the establislinieiit of a female soliooi in 
Calcutta and approve the instructions wliich you 
have addressed to the Council of Education 
through the Oovermnent of Bengal, to encourage in 
every wav not inconsistent with the efliciency of tin*, 
institutions already uiwler their management every 
disposition shewn by rcjspectable natives to estab- 
lish similar seminaries. 


2. But with reference to the opinions and feelings of the natives in respeet of 
female seclusion, great caution and prudence will be required in carrying out that 
part of your instructions of the 11th April 1850, which directs the Chief Civil 
officers of the Mofussil to use all the means at their disposal for encouraging these 


DesjHtlch of 

mo. 


institutions. 

3. We do not think that the present state of female education is such as to war- 
rant the unusual proceeding of applying for tho sanction of Her Majesty s name to 
the Female School at Calcutta. 

We are &c.. 


(Signed) JOHN SHEPHERD (and others). 


London, 

The 4th September 1850. 
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( 20 ) Extract from a private letter of the Marquess of Dalhousie.* 

“ Bethune has commenced a great work here by the successful commence- 
ment of female education among the children of respectable Hindus. He began 
only twelve months ago ; and has succeeded not only in getting up a good school 
at Calcutta, but half a dozen more round about. I took it up on the part of the 
Government ; and all the Council except Sir John Littler (who thought that a smat- 
tering of English would lead them to immoral habits ! — wonderful conclusion, even 
if the teaching was a smattering of English, which it is not !) concurred in placing 
these schools under the Government, like the boys’ schools. I believe this is the 
beginning of a great revolution in Indian habits. The degradation of their women 
has been adhered to by Hindus and Muhammadans more tenaciously than any other 
customs, and the change will do more towards civilising the body of society than any 
thing else could effect.” 

( 21 ) Despatch^ dated the 3rd February 1854, to the Court of Directors. 

Despatch to hsi,yc the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Hon’ble Court’s D(\s- 

Lmdon, 1854. patch No. 71, dated Oth November last, conveying your assent to the proposal that 
was made by the Government that your Hon’ble Court should adopt the Native 
Vemaie School founded in Calcutta by the late Mr. Bethune. 

2. We have to convey to your Hon’ble Court our acknowledgments for your 
ready assent to our proposal. It affords us the utmost satisfaction to know that 
this Institution which we believe to be calculated to aid a great object, will by your 
liberality bo upheld hereafter in full activity. 

3. There is one point however suggested by your Hon’ble Court which strikes 
us as being of doubtful expediency, and that is the levy of a school fee from the 
pupils generally. Fees in such cases have not been found to work badly, but 
where the experiment of Female Education is concerned, we w^ould not interpose 
the risk of even a small fee to the successful accomplishment of the design of the 
benevolent founder of the institution. 

4. The Most Noble the Governor-General desires tonadd to the acknowledg- 
ments of this Government his personal and respectful thanks to your Honourable 

* From thu Private Lettent of the Marquees of Dalhousie, Edited by J. G. A. Baxbd. The letter 
is dated, JGak Bungalow, Kyrasolo, April i6th, 1850. 
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Court, but His Lordship be^^s permission to decline your liberality in wishiu" to re- Despatch to 
lieve him at once from the charge of the institution. His Lordship has signified London^ 1854* 
his desire to maintain the School so long as he remains in India, and he begs that 
that arrangement may be allowed to stand. 

5. We have the lionour to forward the Minutes that were recorded by the most 
noble the Covernor-General and the Members of Goverinnent on receipt of your 
Honourable Court’s Despatch under rcj^ly together with a coj)y of the communica- 
tion which has Ihis day been made to the Government of Bengal on the subject of 
that Despatch. 

We have etc. 

(Signed) DALHOUSIE, 

„ J. DORIN, 

„ J. LOW, 

„ F. J. HALLIDAY. 

Foirr Wjlltatm, 

The 3rd Fvbrvfiri/ IS64, 



CHAPTER ITT. 

Provincial developments. 


(a) Grants for 

Oriental 

Education. 


Bengal. 

The first volume of these Selections closed with a copy of Lord 
Auckland’s Minute on education of the 24th of November 1839. In 
this Minute the Governor General dealt with certain educational ques- 
tions which had been awaiting solution and suggested the line of action 
to be followed by the Bengal Committee of Public Instruction. The 
funds at the disposal of Govern m ent for education were not large,* and 
he was concerned that they should be employed to the best advantage. 
'I’he decision of the Court of Directors, in accordance with the Minute of 
Lord Macaulay, that the policy of Government should be the promotion 
of English education had given rise to doubts as to the. propriety of con- 
tinuing the grants made to oriental seminaries, i.e., the Sanskrit College 
and iihe Madrossah at Calcutta, and the colleges at Benares, Agra, and 
Delhi. Lord Auckland decided that these contributions, the amount 
of which he fixed, should be continued, and that no part of them should 
bo used for the introduction of English into those seminaries until the 
claims of oriental education had been fully met. 


Bf. 

* Parliamentary grant . 1,06,000 

Separate grants 1,12,200 

Interest of I^ocal Funds ......... 69,600 

Interest of Annuities held by Qovemmont Agent. .... 40,000 

School fees . . 38,300 

Misoellanoous Receipts 22,800 


3,89,600 


In 1840 Lord Auckland assigned an additional lakh and a half to education. 

In 1843, on the formation of the North West Province, the funds wore divided, two lakhs 
leing assigned to Agra and about 3) lakhs to Bengal. 

( 64 ) 
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Bengal. 

For the utilisation ot tlie renuiiiKior of the lunds he hud pro]»osal8 (b) Rejection of 
before him in the shape of a selieme drawn up l*v Afr. Adam* tor tlie Adorn t 
estublislnnent of ventueular scliools in Bengal. Lord .Auekland decided 
against the adoption of (his scheme. largely on the ground that 
were no suitable text-books in tlie vernacular which could be used in * 

the jiropo.sed scliools. 11 is di'cision may have been inlluenced by certain 
paragraphs of the lleport. of t he Committee, ol Public Instruction for the 
year ISSfl (submittid by 8ir E. Trevelyan in his evidence before the 
Parliamentary Committee of tlu^ llou.se of Lords in 1853). These 
paragraphs(l) are interesting as showing thali the Committee did not 
conceive of n'placing the vernaculars in edu.’ation by English but re- 
garded instruction through English merely as a stepping .stone to the 
creation of a vormumlar literal, ure leading to a “ .system of really 
national education.” Lord Auckland declared it to be the principal 
aim of Government “to communicate througli the means of the English 
language a complete odiUiation in Eurojiean literat.ure. philoso})hy and 
science to the greate.st number ot students who may be found ready 
to accept it at our hands and for whose instniction our funds will aduait 
of our providing.” 

The Committee (d Public Instruction also condemned Mr. Adam’s 
proposals in the following terms • 

(xvi) “ After a careful consideration of these propositions for the improvement 
of the rural schools, we fear that the execution of the )»lan would be almost impracti- 
cable ; in consequence of the complicated nature of the details, which would 
also involve much more expense and difficulty than Mr. Adam has supposed.” 

“ A further experience and a more matiure consideration of the important 
subject of Education in this country has led us to adhere to the opinion formerly 
expressed by us, that our efforts should be at first concentrated to the chief 
towns or Sudder stations of districts, and to the improvement of education 
among the higher and middling classes of the population ; in the expectation that 
through the agency of these scholars an educational reform will descend to the 
rural vernacular schools, and its benefits be rapidly transfused among all those 
excluded in the first instance by abject want from a participation in its advan- 
tages.” 

t — . 


* Sm Ed. Beoords, Part I., p. lfi2H. 
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(c) The 
Council 
of Educa- 
tion and its 
work. 


But " although dissenting from the principles laid down by Mr. Adam and 
certainly not cnteitaining any very sanguine expectation of ultimate benefit from 
their adoption, it was considered by a majority of the Committee that it might 
be satisfactory to Government if some proposal for an experimental trial of these 
principles on a small scale wore submitted for its consideration and orders.” 

'I’hc Committee consequently recommended the .opening of twenty 
rural schools as an ox])erimcntiil measure. This ])roposiil was not, 
however, accepted by Government. 

In their reply to Lord Atiekhind's Minnie (.'50) the Committee made 
suggestions for carrying out his policy, which were generally approved 
by him (2.3). At the same time they took up seriously the question of 
preparing class books in the vernacular (25), presumably with some 
success, for in the year 1844 wo find tlie policy of establishing 
vernacular schools in rural districts at last adopted (26). 

Meanwhile in the years 1842 and 1 843 two important changes had 
taken place in the administration of education in Bengal. The General 
Committee of Public Instruction was abolished at the end of 1841 and 
a Council of Education was constituted in its place under orders of 
Government dated the 12th January 1842. (28). “ The general and 

financial business connected with all the provincial institutions was 
brought directly under the control of Government ; and the superinten- 
dence of the Council of Education was confined to tlie 

institxitions in Calcutta.”* 

In A])ril 1843 the (control and management ol the educational insti- 
tutions in the North West Province was transferred to the newly consti- 
tuted Government of Agra by a resolution of the Government of 
India. (29). 

Apart from the establishment of vernacular schools, to which reter- 
ence has been made, two other educational measures of importance 
were brought into effect in 1844. An Inspector 3f schools and colleges 
was appointed for the Lower Regulation Provinces (Bengal and Behar 


* Review of Pubiio Instruction in tho Bengal Presidency from 1835 to 1851 by J. Kerr, M.4v 
Principal of Hooghly College (printed in 1853). 
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Bengal. 

and Orissa) whose duties were described in a circular to Local Committees 
(30). An Inspector was also appointed for Assam. 

Tlio second event was the issue by 8ir Henry llardinge of an iin- j£ 

portant resolution, the object ol wliicli was “ to tlirow o])cn tJie public, {[ardinge's 
service to qualified young men from tlie vaiious educaf.ii>nal institu- Itesolulion 

tions.” (31). ’ on fiMie 

services. 

(xvii) “ Tho Council framofl rules founded iijion tlu*sc instruciions for rcfiju- 
lating tlic selccliiui of candidiilf'S. It uus d(‘tcriiiiniMl tluif the ininimuni 
standard of qualirK^ation for cin[»loyincn< , slmuM hi? Ilio same as that for i^ainin*^ 
a Senior Elly I is] i .scliolarliij). 'I'iio E.xamiiiatinus wore lo lie iicld in Cal nut la and 
at each of the (Vuitral (’oJleyes, and (Jie answers of (he candidates were to be 
examined by iJic (Council of Education or by [lersons aj)p*»ijded by the (hnincil. 

It was carefully exjiJained (hat insertion in (lie Hetnrns must rn)t be regarded 
as “a sure jiledye ” of einployinent. (>lreat care was taken to prevent all niis- 
coiicejitioii on this point ”! 

“ It cannot but be observed, tliat tiiesc arranyeinents were at variance, in some 
respects, with the spirit of the Resolution, a jiroiniiient f(»ature of which, as it came 
from the (Jovernor General, was that tJie annual returns should embrace a large 
number of candidates of different ‘ fleoro(\s of merit and capacity,’ and not solely 
those who came up to the Jiigh standard re<|iiircd for gaining a senior scholarship. 

It appears also to have been distinctly contemplated by the original Resolution^ 
that the selection of candidates recoin mended for employment should chiefly rest 
with the Superintendents of Educational Instiliitions.” 


“After the Council had tried their j»lan for two or three years, it was found 
that very few candidates from iiuy of the private seminaries presented themselves 
for examination.’’ 

In April 1848 the Government of Bengal asked for an enquiry into 
the system, forwarding copies of despatclies from the Court of Directors. 

The Council after careful consideration and enquiry defended the 
system of examination which they had introduced. (33). It fell however 
gradually into d.esuetudc, appointments to the public service being made 
without reference to the Council’s register, so that Mr. Kerr states that 

L 2 
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in 1863 it had become * a byword that Lord Hardinge’s Resolution was 
a dead letter.’ 

A Normal fc^rhool with a model school attached to it was opened 
in 1847. 


(e) Failure of 
the verna- 
cluar 
schools. 


In 1852 the control oi the vernacular schools* was transferred to 
the Council of Education. 

The schools had not proved a success. To quote from Mr. Kerr’s 
review — perusal of the Reports of the Vernacular schools, leads 
irresistibly to the conclusion that they have as yet taken no firm liold of 
the Native mind. No deep interest has been awakened. TJic people 
are indifferent. In some districts the indifference passes into distrust 
and opposition.” 

Various reasons were given for their failure. The chief cause was 
undoubtedly the reluctance oi those parents who were willing to send 
their children to school to pay fees tor a purely vernacular education. 
The extracts below from the repoi-ts of the Collector of Nattore (xviii) 
and^f the Commissioner of Dacca in 1846 (xix) boar this out. 


{xinvi) “The Native gentlemen who constructed the school-house, informed 
me that the institution was useless. They expressed deej) regret that Government 
shouhi support Vernacular schools which they do not want, and withliold English 
schools of which they stand so imicli in need. In the town of Nuttore, I visited a 
Native Patsala held in a most indifferent shed. It was taught by a Byragce, who 
received no salary, and did not desire the pay of Government. My stopping at 
the Patsala attracted a crowd ; and when they learnt the object of my enquiry, they 
at once expressed ridicule for the Government institution, whilst they were lavish 
in the praises of their own. They said they did not want Government to teach 
them their own language, and they called upon me to substitute an English school 
in its stead, as without the assistance of Government instruction in English was 
unattainable.’* 

(xix) “lam confident that, except in rare instanoesr the schools, as at present 
constituted, will not succeed. They have not the feelings and wishes of the body„ 
of the people in their favour, and this is quite enough of itself to account for theii 
failure.” 



Befigal. 6d 

“ In a case like this, the "ood will and favourable disposition of the people are 
the only foundation upon which w'e can build with any lioj^e of success. I^et us 
then enlist these in luir favour, by couccdiri;^ somewhat to public opinion. The 
desire to learn ESn^lish is stroi.i; and unmistakable, all over the country. Kvery 
year that passes will shi'AV more and more the. inutility of hoUliti;^ out to the*, csoni- 
munity as a boon, what, under existing tnr<iumstanc«\s, they will not regartl in that 
light ; and every year will ad<l to the number <ind importunity of those who are 
eager to have ICnglish schools establislied amojigst them. Again, therefore, 1 say 
let Englisli go hand in haiul with lieiigali. Cojnbiini tJie two in <jue system of edu- 
cation. JireaJv up tlj<3 u ri |.u*oti table sctiools in the iVhdussil, and iiave in every dis- 
trict, at the sudder station, oik* thoroiiglily good and etiicient scho«>I, with competent 
and well paiii masters, wJu're boys may recenve a genn* rally useful education, in both 
languages, short only of what can be given in the ('olh^ges. More than this, 1 
think, is not at present recjuircd. N^o <loubt, the time will comes when more .am[>lc 
provision must be nnide, ainl im^ans taken for putting tJie ac(|uisition of knowh»dgc, 
more gen<»rally auel more r<‘adily, witliiii tiie reach of t.lie whole body of the jHJOple ; 
but in the iiiearitimc , iind under existing circnmstancos, 1 think the plan, which 
I roconimended in my last report, is that which is best calculate<i to df> imiiiediate 
good.” 


It would .seem that, the fir.st Inspeotoi\s expected rather much ot 
thc.se in.stitutioii.s. Tiic lii.spector in A.s.sani notices “ the extraordinary 
irregularity ot the attendance a.s many as one lialf of the puj>ils being 
not infrequently absent,” which he attributes to the general apathy 
ot the pupiLs to improvement of all kinds and especially as regards the 
cultivation of the mental and moral powers to which they a^ipear to 
nianitest indifference if not repugnance.” 

Ill spite of discouraging reports tlie Council of Education adhered 
to its policy of extending vernacular education in the mofus.sil, being 
encouraged in this decision by the success of the vernacular schools in 
the North West Provinces. The Council however modified the existing 
system in the light of exjjerience by confining the direct action of 
Ciovernment ■ to the maintenance of model schools and circle pandits, 
and by introducing the system of graiits-iii-aid to indigenous institu- 
tions (34). 
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(f ) Uefwm of 
^ Calcutta 
MaAraasah 
and the 
Hindu 
College. 

(g) Constitu- 
tion of the 
Department 
of PtMic 
Instruction. 

(h) The Cal- 
cutta Uni- 
versity. 

(i) The Grant- 
in-Aid 
syttcm. 


BdecUons from Hdueationat Hecords. 

lie most important educational matters which engaged the atten- 
tion of the Council and the Government ot Bengal in the years 1863 
and 1854 were the reform of the Calcutta Madrassah and the establish- 
ment of the Presidency College. Selections from the correspondence ' 
relating to these two subjects were published in 1854. Extracts are 
reprinted (39-43). 

On the publication of the great Educational Despatch of July 1864 
troin the Court of Directors, a (Icpartmcnt of education was formed 
and the Council of Education was dissolved by an order of Government 
dated the 26th January 1855 (44). Mr. William Oordosi Young, a civi- 
lian, was a{)pointed the first Director of Public Instruction. 

During the years 1855 and 1856 a scheme for the establishment of a 
University was prepared and considered by Government, and the 
University was incorporated under Act No. 11 of 1857. 

The grant-in-aid system was introduced as a result of the desjiatch 
of 1864. Certain difficulties arose at its fii-st introduction tt) which 
the Director of Public Instruction alludes in his annual report tor 
1856-37 fjs follows 

(xx) “ Viewed as a means to this end, the Grant-in-aid system must bo regarded 
not only as the most important feature of the system of Public Instruction enun- 
ciated in the great Despatch of July 1854, but as the pivot upon which all our other 
measures, if they are to be permanently successful, must depend. That system 
has not been in a very satisfactory state during the past year. For although the 
people have in many places shown a degree of readiness to avail themselves of its 
advantages and with this view have subscribed and combined to an extent which 
was hardly expected, uncertainty and embarrassment have arisen from causes 
which will be best understood by a perusal of following correspondence. The 
subject being the fundamental rules and principles on which the Grant-in-aid system 
should be administered, is perhaps of sufficient im|>ottance to justify my insert- 
ing part of the correspondence at length.” 

The Despatch of 1854 introduced a distinct change in the educa- 
tional policy of Government by encouraging the extension of education 
to the masses instead of confining it to the higher classes. There 
was some difference ot opinion as to the means to be adopted for 
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canying out the policy outlined in the following paragraph (62) of the 
Despatch : — 

{xid) “ We look forward to the time when any general aystem of education 
entirely provided by Government may bo discontinued, with the gradual advance 
of the system of granta-in-aid, and when many of the existing Government insti- 
tutions, especially those of the higher order, may be safely olo8c<l, or l,ransfei red to 
the management of local bodies under the c«mtrol of, and aided by, the State. But 
it is far from out wish to check the spread of education in the slightest degree by 
the abandonment of a single school to probable decay ; and we therefore entirely 
confide in your discretion and in that of the different local authorititjs, wliile kec])ing 
this object stciadily in view, to act with caution, and to be guided by special 
reference to the particular circumstances which affect the tleinand for education in 
different parts of India.” 

The question was raised wliotlior grants could not bo giv(‘n tf> iristi- 
tutions of tho higher (dass by curtailing or abolishing by degrees (lov- 
eriirricnt institutions of: the same class, and a controversy somewhat 
similar to tlnit between the Anglic.i.sts and the Orientali.sts was continued 
until the pronuilgaiion ol the Dosjiatch of 1859. Tlie two main points 
in dispute were these 

(a) whether Government aid should be extended to all institutions 
giving secular education without reference to religious 
creeds, and 

(5) whether the funds .should bo devoted to the sy.stomatic 
education of the lower orders of tho jreople. Extracts from 
tho corrc-spondencc relating to the above que.stion.s are re- 
printed, (45), (40), (47), (48), and (49). 

The despatch of 1859 reaffirmed the polujy laid down in the despatch 
of 1854 and with its publication the controversy came to an end. 

{22) Extreu^ from the report of the General Committee of Public Instruction 

for the year 1835. 

“ We are deeply sensible of the importance of encouraging the cultivation of 22) Report of 
the vernacular languages. We do not conceive that the order of the 7th of March 1S35. 
plboludes us from doing this, and we have constantly acted on this oonstruotion. 

Jn the discussion which preceded that order, the claims of the vernacular languages 
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(22) Report of were broadly and prominently admitted by all parties, and the question submitted 
1835 — for the decision of Government only concerned the relative advantage of teaching 

contd. English on the one side and the learned Eastern languages on the other. We there- 

fore conceive that the phrases ‘ European literature and Science/ ‘ English Edu- 
cation alone, ’ and ‘ imparting to the native population a knowledge of English 
literature and science through the medium of tlie English language, ’ are intended 
merely to secure the preference to European learning, taught through the medium 
of English language, over Oriental learning, taught through the medium of the 
Sanskrit and Arabic languages, as regards the instruction of those natives who 
receive a learned education at our seminaries. These expressions have, as we 
understand them, no reference to the question through what ulterior medium, 
such instruction ns the mass of the people is ca])able of receiving is to be conveyed. 
If English had been rejected, and the learned Eastern tongues adopted, the people 
must equally have received their knowledge through the vernacular dialects. It 
was therefore, quite unnecessary for the Government, in deciding the question 
between the rival languages, to take any notice of the vernacular tongues ; and, 
consequently, we have thought that nothing could reasonably be inferred from its 
omission to take such notice.” 

“ We conceive the formation of a vernacular literature to be the ultimate object 
to which all our efforts must be directed. At present the extensive cultivation 
some foreign language, which is always very improving to the mind, is rendered 
indispensable by the almost total absence of a vernacular literature, and the conse- 
quent impossibility of obtaining a tolerable education from that source only. The 
study of English, to which many circumstances induce the Natives to give the 
preference, and with it the knowledge of the learning of tlic West, is therefore daily 
spreading. Tliis, as it appears to us, is the first stage in the process by which India 
is to be enlightened. The Natives must learn before they can teach. The best 
educated among them must be placed in possession of our knowledge before they 
can transfer it into their own language. We trust that the number of such transla- 
tions will now multiply every year. As the superiority of European learning be- 
comes more generally apj)reciated, the demand for’ them will no doubt increase, 
and we shall be able to encourage any good books which may be brought out in the 
native language by adopting them extensively in our seminaries.” 

“ A teacher of the vernacular language of the province is already attached to 
several of our institutions, and we look to this plan soon becoming general. We have 
also endeavoured to secure the means of judging for ourselves of the degree of atten- 
tion which is paid to this important branch of instruction, by requiring that the 
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best trausIatiouB from English into the vernacular language, and vice vemi, should 
be sent to us after each annual examination, and if they seem to deserve it, a pecu* 
niary prize is awarded by us to the authors of them.’’ 

“ The improvement of the vernacular literature, however, is most intimately 
connected with the measure of establishing a system of really national education, 
which shall in time embrace every village in the country. ISliould the scries of 
reports on which Mr. ?iVdam is now engaged lead to such a plan being even partially 
acted upon, tlie demand for improved school-books in the vernacular languages 
will then be sucli as to call for our utmost exertions to supply them. We have 
already received propi'sitions from Delhi, Agra and Saugor, for establishing 
village schools, but we considered the agitation of tlie subject at present prema" 
lure. Before we can siicce.-'SfuUy adopt any plan for this purpose, much larger 
means must be placed at our disposal, and a much larger number of qualified 
schoolmasters and translators must be raised up. I'Jie first of tiiese desiderata doc® 
not depend upon us; but tJie ia^t is every day a]>pioaching nearer to attain- 
mcjit. Our existing ijistitutioiis lorm tlie nucleus of a much more general system 
of education, and they will ere long become capable of being extended to any 
degree that may be desired by the formation of district schools in coimexion with 
them.” 


(23) Extract jrmn the Committee^ s Re^mt oj 1840, 

"" Wo have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s Minule on {jUS) Report of 
Native Education dated Delhi, the 24tli of November 183^), enclosed to our 1840, 

Secretary in a letter from Mr. Prinsep, dated the 8th of Januray 1840, and also a 
letter from Mr. Secretary Bushby, dated l5th July 1840, relating to the College at 
Delhi. 

“ In your Lordship’s Minute most of the questions regarding the best means 
of promoting Education amongst the Natives of India are considered, and wc 
are required to give our more immediate attention to the following subjects : 

- I. “ To the employment of the funds which have been assigned to each Orien- 
tal Seminary exclusively on instruction in, or in connexion with, that Seminary. 

II. “ To the sum that may be necessary to supply any deficiency, that such an 
employment of these' funds might cause, in the general income at the disposal of the 
General Committee of Public Instruction. 

III. To the rendering the highest instruction efficient, in a certain number 
<)f Central Colleges, rather than employing our funds in the extension of tlie plan 
of providing Ordinary Zillah Schools. 


M 
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IV. To the establishment of peouniaiy Soholarships for meritorious students, 
by allowing in some form Scholarships of that description to the Central Colleges, 
to which the best of the Zillah Scholars may be eligible. 

V. To the preparation of a definite scheme of the several sets of books 
wanted for instruction through the Vernacular languages in the Seminaries of 
Ordinary Education, and by what means, and at what estimated cost, these books 
could be prepared and printed. 

VI. “ The other subjects of importance, to which our attention has also been 
called are : — the application of the funds granted to the School Society ; the Local 
inspection of colleges ; the Institution of Lectures on Jurisprudence, JElthics, and 
Political Economy ; the preparation of a Manual of legal instruction ; the printin'^ 
of Oriental works ; and tlie proper use of the School Libraries. 

“ In order to give full effect to the spirit of your Lordship’s Minute, namely, 
that ‘ a principle of wise liberality not stinting any object which ran reasonably 
be recommended, but granting a measured and discriminating encouragement to all, 
IS likely to command general acquiescence, and to obliterate, it may be hoped, the 
recollection of the acrimony which has been so prejudicial to the public weal, in 
the course of past proceedings,’ we have found it necessary to enter into a careful 
investigation of the state of all the institutions under our charge, and we now proceed 
to state those changes which we consider necessary to give full effect to the above 
sentiments of your Lordship. 

^ Hi * 

“ A careful enquiry has led us to believe that in our English Institutions, eight 
rupees a month will be sullicient for the Junior Scholarships; and in order that 
this allowance may be rendered available to the most meritorious students of the 
District Schools, as well as to those of the Central Colleges, we propose that one 
Junior Scholarship be assigned to be competed for by the pupils of each District 
School, besides six to the students of each Central College. This Scholarship will 
be held for four years, or under particular circumstances, for a longer period. 

These Junior Scholars, it is expected, will compete with other candidates for 
the Senior Scholarships, to whom it is proposed to give tl^irty rupees a month, for 
the two first ; to be increased to forty rupees for the four last years, during which 
they can hold them. We have proposed these higher allowances as deeming them 
indispensable in order to induce the holders to remain long enough at our Colleges, 
to avail themselves of the advantages which they afford ; and upon the decided , 
opinion of many of those most competent to form a judgment, both in the Western 
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Provinoes and in Calcutta, on the amount neoe^Hary for that object, an regards (^3) RepoH of 

students who have acquired such a facility in the reading and writing of English as iSdO-^ 

would suffice to fit them for moat of the ordinary employ nienta of business. As a COntd. 

further inducement we beg leave to suggest that some mark of distinction or 

scholastic degree be given to those meritorious youths who have passed through 

the Senior Scholarships with credit, so as to distinguish them in society as men of 

learning. 

“We propose io attach Scholarsliips to tlie folh)vving Colleges: the Hindu 
and Sanscrit Colleges; tiie (^ilcutta Madrassah and Institution; the (College of 
Mohammud Mohsin ; tlie Benares College and Institution; the Agra. (V)lloge ; and 
the Delhi College and Institution. 

“ From the size of the School, the extent of population, and the central posi- 
tion of Dacca, wc propose to form it immediately into a (Central (^dlege ; and trust 
also eventually to be able to recommend Patna for the same distinction. 

“ We should propose that Junior and Senior Scholarships, of the same aggre- 
gate pecuniary amount, be assigned to the Oriental Schools, in which the Oriental 
languages are alone studied, and in the Central Colleges in which the Arabic and 

Sanscrit ianguages are taught, in the annexed pro* 

Jnnior l(i fa] s . . U^s {Portions. We are of opinion that this distribution 

Senior ^ ^ ijj ‘ ‘ of j)ecuniary scholarships will be Huniciont for ensur- 

ing the object wc h«ave in view, to afTord the necessary 

Total Cn.'s. :i2S ' .... . i i r .j 

eiicoii rag emenfc to the meritorious sfuuents ot tlie 

Oriental Institutions in acquiring a superior kind of education. 

“ It will be seen from the annexed statenient that at our Oriental Institutions 
the number of scholarships will he 98 Junior and 72 Senior : and the miinher of 
Scholarships at our English Institutions, inclusive of Preparatory scliools, will be 
71 Junior and 52 Senior. The annual value of these scholarshijis will be rupees 
52,464, supposing all the Scholarships to be filled up ; but tliis will not be the case 
for some time to come. The probable assignment now required for the scholar- 
ships will be rupees 1,683 or 20,196 a year. 

“ We beg to inform your Lordship that we have enquired into the best means 
of compiling a Manual of Legal Instruction, and find there will be so much difficulty 
attending its proper execution, that we were pleased to learn that this important 
work has been committed to the care of the Sudder Dewanec Adawlut. As soon 
• as this useful text-book is completed, we shall introdiice it into our Colleges, where 
its want is much felt. 
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(23) Report of “ Wc propose to devote rupees 1,200 «a year towards the publication of 
1840 — conoid. Oriental works, by offering to take a certain number ot copies of any of the works 
used in our Oriental Seminaries on condition that they be edited by a learned 
native, with the assistance of a Committee, the names of whom will be inserted 
upon the title page of the work, to secure accuracy. We also propose to write 
to Egypt for the Arable works which have been translated from European Scien- 
tifio works. These we propose either to exchange for the Oriental works in our 
' store, or to purchase. 

The preparation of Vernacular Class-books has engaged our most serious 
attention ; and in order to acquire the fullest information on the subject we have 
communicated with the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, and have collected 
and examined the works, provided for the Calcutta Pautsaula and other schools. 
We agree, however, with your Lordship that the Class-books for our Schools and 
Colleges should, in the first place, be compiled in the English language, and that 
a Committee of Gentlemen, consisting of Europeans and Natives, should bo engaged 
to translate the English Class-books into the Vernacular languages. In order to 
hasten the fulfilment of our object we have appointed a Sub-Committee of our 
. body to consider the impurtajit subject, and to report to us the result of their 

enquiries. We have also invited the co-operation of Mr. Wilkinson at Bhopal, whose 
experience and abilities peculiarly qualify him to assist us in maturing a plan for 
your Lordship’s consideration. Wc shall again have the honour to acquaint your 
Lordship with the result of our investigations on this important part of our 
duty. 

Wc are also of opinion that if no other quali/ied Gentlemen can be procured, 
that the j^rincipals of our Central Colleges be appointed to examine into the state 
of the Preparatory schools under them, once a year ; and that those Inspectors’ 
report be forwarded to the General Committee, through the Local Committee of 
the School, as to its state, and to suggest improvements.” 

(24) Extract from Government letter No. 986^ dated the 16th December, 1840, 
addressed to the General Committee of Public Instruction. 

(24) Letter of • “ I have received the directions of the Right Hon’ble the Governor General 

16*12-1840. _ in Council to acknowledge a letter of your address 

General Department. _ _ ^ ^ , . 

under date the 30th of October, reporting on the 
state of Colleges and Schools under your superintendence, and on the measures* 
which you concur in considering requisite and expedient for the promotion of effi- 
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noiit odiioal ion by means of these lustitiiiions, iti at^cordanee with the principles (24) Lettev of 
and sentiiiienl.ft recorded in the Minute of the Clovernor (Jeneral on the sultjcct of IG'~12~1840 — ■ 
Xative Education, dated Novoniher 21tli, 183!). contd. 

“ His Lordship in Council has perused the present Report with very great 
interest and satisfaction. 

“ The Governor Qeneral stated in his Minute, which is the foundation of the 
Committee’s clear and well digested enquiry, the conclusion to which he had brought 
his mind on the subject of Education in India, with a view to reconciling existing 
differences of opinion ; and with the desire of bringing the Government and the 
Committee of Public Instruction to an understanding upon the measures which 
might best be adopted for the general diffusion of learning, due consideration 
being given to the fair claims, and to the national and religious feeling^ of each of 
the classes into which the community of this country is divided. Those conclu- 
sions have, upon mature deliberation, been adopted by the Government and will 
form the basis of the measures, to which its sanction is now to be accorded. 

“ It was remarked in the Minute referred to, that the insufficiency of the funds 
assigned to this object was amongst the main causes of the difficulties which had 
been experienced. Reference was made to the willingness which had been expressed 
by the authorities at home, to make considerable sacrifices for the attainment of 
the end in view, and it was anticipated with confidence that an extended and 
discriminating encouragement to all the most important of our Establishments 
for the diffusion of instruction and knowledge, would meet with the acquiescence 
of all. 

“ Your address is not only satisfactory as one of concurrent sentiment, it bears 
also in its whole composition convincing evidence that the topics referred to the 
Committee have been considered in the spirit which the Government had anxiously 
desired should exist upon this subject, and the Government of India has before it, 
without referencento controversial questions, in a clear and practicable shape, a 
scheme for the improvement of our English and Oriental Schools, upon the principles 
which were proposed for the Committee’s consideration. 

The Committee seem to have fully adopted the proposition, that the ancient 
Seminaries of Oriental learning should be amply maintained so long as the com- 
munity may desire to take advantage of them, and that the funds assigned to each 
Seminary should, under present circumstances, be exclusively employed in instruc- 
4iou in, or in connection with the Seminary, and for giving in these institution^ 
a prominent encouragement to Oriental learning. 
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(24) Letter 
16-12-1840 
contd. 


“ You have further recommended greatly improved establishments and increases 
of salary at most of the Colleges, with appointments of Principals and new Pro- 
fessors at some of them ; and you have warmly adopted the proposition for the 
institi^^tion of Scholarships at the. Hindu, Sanskrit, and Madrassah Colleges at 
Calcutta, and at the English and Oriental Colleges at Hooghly, Benares, Agra 
i|md Delhi, and presently at Dacca, and eventually perhaps at Patna. 

“ The consideration of improvement of the existing Village Schools has been, 
as was indeed recommended by his Lordship, for the present postponed— and the 
primary advantage is mainly pursued of making eificient the highest system of in- 
struction in'our Central Colleges, with the further object of connecting the Zillah 
Schools, with those colleges and of attaching Scholarships to them, to which the best 
of the Zillah students should be eligible, and by which a stimulus may be given 
to the ablest amongst them. 

“ The Governor General in Council observes upon the distribution of Scholar- 
ships in paragraph ilO of the Committee’s Report, that it is proposed to assign one 
of the junior Scholarships of the Central College to each of the Zillah Schools, and 
besides this six junior Scholarships to the pupils of each Central College. But it 
seems tliat no provision is made for throwing open any one of these Scholarships 
to Students who have been otherwise educated than at one of the Government 
S(!hool,s, and His Lordship in Council is not satisfied that this arrangement is the 
/jest that can bo made. He thinks that it would be of advantage to the general 
interests of education, if for some of the proposed junior Scholarships a free 
competition were invited, such as would operate as an extended encouragement to 
merit and give a stimulus to emulation, and be a just and useful test of the effi- 
ciency of the Government Establishments. His Lordship in Council earnestly 
desires the Committee to reconsider this point. 

“ Assuming that, at the cost proposed, all the ends in view can be attained, 
the last question is whether these ends arc of such importance as to justify the 
Government in incurring the annual charge required of rather more than one 
lakh of rupees immediately, and eventually of nearly one lakh and a half. 

“ The Governor General in Council is of opinion that they are so. The establish- 
ment of a sound, liberal and comprehensive system of national education in India 
is indispensable to the maintenance of good will amongst the various religious 
sections of the community, and indispensable also to the advancement of India in 
improvement and good government. It is not in the quality of our administration, 
at least in its higher parts, that we are most faulty— but it is in its quantity, and 
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ill the absence of those (jualifLcatioiis iii our Secoiuh* ry oftioers of .) ust ico aiul Ilevenue, {24) hettCT oj 
which command respect and contideiuje and ^ive a just. <*.laiin to promotion to 16-12-‘184(f — 
more responsible employments, and this deficiency cannot be supplied otherwise ooutd. 
than by such institutions as those which the Committee have had under review, 
and in which not only are morals and knowledge to be taught, but in which also a 
well directed emulation is to be promoted, and even in early life a just valuation 
of public character. • 

“ The first ambition of our students will, no doubt, be, that of gaining through 
these Schools admission to official appointments and a rise by graduation from 
the Zillah to the Central College, and from the Scliolarship to Revenue Offices, or 
to the subordinate Judicial Branch. Hut if t he scheme be successful, as the Oov- 
ernor General in Council trusts and earnestly desires that it may be, it should have 
a far wider, and though slow in operation, a most beneficial ellect upon the social 
condition of this country. 

‘‘ Not to speculate upon the results which might follow its adoption, His Lord- 
sliip in Council esteems the nu'asure to be one of sueJi iidinite importance, that 
notwithstanding the very coiisiderable incr(‘.asc of expense which it involves, he is» 
yet willing to autlioris(3 tliat increase, for the purpose of laying foundation of a 
scheme of amelioration, from which results so beneficial may reasonably be expec- 
ted. lie is aware that in the feeling which leads him to adopt this resolution, he 
will have the cordial concurrence and support of the Hoii’ble t he (.'ourt of Directors^ 
by whose expressed wishes and opinion he has mainly sought to guide himself in 
the general views on which his measures in respect to public education have been 
founded. 

“ The Governor General in Council will accordingly be prepared eventually 
to meet the requisitions of the (Committee for assigning to tlicjii additional sums 
to the extent specified in paragraph li of this letter for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the augmentations and alterations of system recommended in their Report, 
and the Committee are requested now and at convenient intervals, to submit a 
statement of the sums actually required by them for their monthly expenditure — 
when the necessary orders will be issued accordingly to the Financial Officers 
on the subject. 

* lit * * * 

“ It is recommended in paragraph 31 of your letter as a further encouragement, 
that some mark of distinction or scholastic degree be conferred on those meritorious 
youths who have passed through the Senior Scholarships with credit, so as to dis* 
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(24) Letter of tmgiiiah them in society as men of learning. This proposition may be reserved 
16-12-1840 — for consideration hereafter when its practical adoption may appear to be desirable 
concld. with reference to the circumstances and feelings of Indian society. 

“ The Governor General in Council will not disturb the appropriation of the 
allowance of 600 rupees monthly drawn from Government on account of the School 
Society, when Mr. Hare continues to be connected with the Presidency School near 
the Hindoo College, to the maintenance of which it is principally applied. Mr. Hare 
will be required by the Committee to make periodical reports on the state and pros- 
pects of the Preparatory School, and when his connection with it ceases the dis- 
bursement will come more directly under the supervision of the ConOmittee of Public 
Instruction, to whom the assignment, as you suggest, will be then transferred. 

“ I am directed in conclusion to express the warm acknowledgments of the 
Bight Hon’ble the Governor General in Council to the Honourable President and 
the Members of the General Committee of Public Instruction, for the valuable 
review of the existing collegiate and Scholastic Establishments of this Presidency, 
and for the new scheme of organization presented in the several important sugges- 
tions above noticed.” 


(25) Extracts from the reports for 1840-41 and 1841-42 on the subject of 
preparing a series of Vernacular class-hooks. 

(25) BeportSsof With reference to paragraphs 26 to 29 of the Minute by the Right Hon’ble 

1840- 41 to the Earl of Auckland, dated the 24th November, 1839, and with reference also to 

1841- 42. paragraph 44 of our address to Government, dated 30th of October, 1840, and 

paragraph 39 of Mr. Secretary Biishby’s letter in reply, dated 16th December, we 
have the honour to draw the attention of the Supreme Government to our pro- 
ceedings on the subject of Vernacular Class-books. 

« e « ♦ e 

“ The Government of India desired the early and iriost careful attention of 
the Council to the beneficial completion and propagation of all the details 
necessary to carry out the approved principle, and stated that it would be gene- 
rally disposed to sanction from time to time such sums on account of the prepara- 
tion and examination of these Vernacular Class-books, as the Council might 
recommend to be assigned for the same. 
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9tii April. 
2(ilh Apiil. 
J2th May. 


Wo resolvcHl- 


In furl hor;inrt» of insf met ior^s wo lu'ld (^5) Rep4)ffs 

rri'trnn ]in)('oi*(liioj.s on lliod.itrs notod in Iho mar- tO 

L‘in, tin* n'Milts of wlnoli mav l>o slattul lf^4]'‘42 

ioll,.xvs;- 


Firstly,- “ Tliat tlio worlv.s to h<‘ rtmden^d into tlio Vornaoular lan^naf^es 
.'^lioiild Ifo. tirsf proparod in lOn^lisli snit.od to tho (Mronmstfinooft of 
tliis country ; as Ijv thos<» moans tJio samo works mi^Jit bo translated 
into the lanj^ua^os of tho various kingdoms and Provinces of India, 
and thus impart a cliaractor of uniformity to the whole educational 
system. 

Secondly , — That these works should be collated from existing treatises 
with the exception of the Spelling Book, Grammar and Dictionary 
(for reference), and Vocabulary (to be committed to memory in order 
to impress on the mind the meaning and derivation of the principal 
words). These last are not to be prepared first in English. 

Thirdly , — That the Local Arithmetic, and Accounts of the Province, 
should form one of the first subjects of study, and that this treatise 
should be at once prepared without being previously written in 
English. But such Local Arithmetic is to be adapted to tlu', European 
system of study (including the rule of proportions with fractions 
decimal as well as vulgar, and tlie extraction of the S(|uaro and cube 
root) though expressed in the forms, tables, and numbers, peculiar to 
the locality. 

FowtMy , — That the first work to be prepared in English, and rendered 
into the Vernacular, should be a Header of about 100 pages, convey- 
ing valuable instruction in the simplest language. 

FUthly , — That then should follow : — 

The History of the Province or Kingdom in which the Seminary is 
located. 

An Ethnological View of the Rise, Progress, and Fall of Kingdoms and 
Empires. 

A Compendium of General Geography with a few' leading Statistical facts. 

A History of India. 

History of England. 

A Description of the Wonders of Nature and Art in India. 

N 
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Sixthly . — That while the aggregate of all the works should not exceed an 
amount which would allow a rate of 250 duodecimo pages to each, 
that limit should not be enforced for such particular work (say for 
instance General History and the History of India, which may be 
imperfect if so limited) as may require more space. 

Seventhly . — That during the preparation of this Series, approved existing 
works, should be brought into use. 

Eighthly. — ^That all the above-works should be taught only in the Vernacular 
Institutions ; and only until the further plan approved, and in prepar. 
ration, is matured. 

66. Wo have subsequently taken further measures to bring the fuller plan 
approved to maturity, by the selection of qualified individuals for the prepara- 
tion of some works, and by general invitation in those directions where we had 
prospects of success, for the preparation of others. The details of these will be 
narrated in their proper place in our next Report. We have duly furnished the 
Madras and Bombay Governments, and the Local Vernacular Gazettes, with copies 
of our proceedings on this subject.” 


(26) From the Under Secretary to the Government of Bengal, to the Secretary 
to the Sadder Board of Revenue, dated Fort William, the 18th 
December, 1844. 

(26) Letter of “ Right Hon’ble the Governor of Bengal has determined to sanction the 
18-12-1844. formation of Village Schools in the several districts of Bengal, Behar and Cuttack, 
in which sound and usefid elementary intnictions may be imparted in the verna- 
cular language. The funds available for this purpose are limited and the numbej 
of schools which at present it is practicable to establish in each district is neces- 
sarily small ; but tliis circumstance is of no immediate consequence, as under 
any circumstances it would not have been prudent to commence upon a measure 
of this nature, which as yet can only be considered experimental, on a more ex- 
tended plan. His Excellency however trusts that the Board and the local Revenue 
authorities, to whom under all circumstances, he has. thought proper to commit 
the direct care and control of these infant Seminaries, will enter upon the duty 
with that interest and zeal which its great importance demands and that the result 
of the experiment will be such as to justify him at some future and no very 


(25) Reports of 
1840-41 to 1841 
-42 — coiicld. 
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distant jtcriod in applying to tlio ( ol Imlia lor (lie ni(‘;ins of j)rovidiag {20) IjCUct oJ 
lor its extension. 18-12-1844— 

Secom.lh/,--T\iVi number of Seliouls wliirk ihe funds .it the disjiosal of the 
government will admit of ])eing formed, is <*110 liuiulred uiul one, to 
each of which a MaHter will be apjioinied cajiJible of giving insi ruction 
in vernacular reading and writing, Arithmetic, Oeography and the 
historieB of India and Bengal. The Balaries of the MaBters will be 
as follows : — 

Rb. a. p. 

20 @ Rs. 25 500 0 0 

30 „ 20 600 0 0 

51 (r/j „ 15 765 0 0 

Making a total ox])ense ol Bs. I a nionlli or Rs. 22..SK() j)er annum. 

77///£//;y/.— 'I'Jic distributioji ol tJie ^Schools will be according to the annexed 
Scheme : — 

Palna Division, 

Schould. 

Patim 
.Be bar 


Sha hal)a<i 
iSanin . 
Chaiiij).ariiii 


Tirhdut 

Hhaugulpoi'c 

JMoiigliyr 

I’urncah 

Diiiaj poi’© 

MaJdah 


Moorsbodabad 
Beerbhooni . 
Riingporc 
Rajshabi 
Pubaah 


’l\>TAL 


3 

3 

3 

3 


Bh a i (<jnij D i vis ion . 


14 

Scboula. 

3 

. 3 

. 3 

. 3 

3 

. 2 


Total 


M oorshvdnlml Di vision. 


Bograh 


Total 


. 17 

BchooJs. 
. 3 

3 
3 

• 3 

. 3 

• 2 

, 17 
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(26) Letter of 
18-12-1844— 
contd. 


Selections from Educational Eecords. 

Dacca Division. 

Sohupls. 


Dacca 

Mymonsingh 

Sylhet 3 

Backergiingo 3 

Kiiiroodporo • . . - . . . . . . • .3 

Total . . 15 


Jessore Division, 

Schools. 


JcHSoro ............ 3 

Niiddca •.....•.•...3 

24-Piirguniiaha ........... 3 

Hooghiy . . . . . • • • • . .3 

Biirdwan ............ 3 

flaraset .••.••.••..2 

Bankora ...••••....•2 


Total , , 19 

C'lUtxick Division. 

Schools. 


Midaaporo 3 

Cuttack 3 

^ Balasore 3 

Khoorah 2 


Total . .11 


Chitiatjong Division. 

Schools. 

Chittagong .... 3 

Tipperali ....... *...3 

Bullooah ....... .... 2 

Total . . 8 

Oband Total . 101 

Fourthly . — The Schools will be established in any two or three of the 
principal towns of each district where the inhabitants may be willing 
to provide a suitable building for the purpose, and to keep it in proper 
repair. The Collectors or Deputy Collectors of each District will take 
care that the intentions of Government in this respect arc universally 
known before they decide on the location of the Schools, and invari- 
ably give the most populous places the preference. Should there be 
any District in which obstacles arise to the establishment of the 
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allotted number of schools, they may be located in other districts of {26)LeUer of 
the same division at the discretion of the Coimuissioiier. Yot18-12-1844-- 
Masters, the Collectors will apply to the kSecretary to the Council ofcontd. 
Education, and for books to the same functionary. 

Fifthly , — The system of instruction to be pursued in these schools will be 
strictly uniform, and for this purpose the inspector, Mr. E. Lodjjjc, lias 
been directed to frame a scheme of study, which, when approved, will 
be communicated to the Board for tlieir information and the guid- 
ance of their subordinates. The (.Collectors will visit eacli school in 
tlieir several districts at least once a year, and report on them 
annually to the (.Commissioners, who will submit a general report of 
all the schools in tli(‘ir respective divisions, through the Hoard to 
(iavcnimcni. The ( Vimniissioners will likewise bo expected to visit 
the schools as often as may be on iheir periodictil tours. 

Sixthhf, — The master of each scJiool will send in to the Collaetor monthly 
returns of the number of boys belongiug to it-, and the number in 
attendance every day. 11c will also keep a Register of all boys 
admitted into the school, and one of daily attendance. At the end <»f 
the yccar he will furnish tJie (Jollcctor with a statement of the classes 
and of (he progress of the boys during the year. These registers and 
returns will all be drawn out in the vernacular language and the 
(^Hector will take cate to see that they arc kept and forwarded to 
him with punctuality. 

“ It is the desire of the Governor that all boys wlio may come for instruction 
to these schools should be compelled to pay a monthly sum, howevtur small, for 
their tution, and also be charged the full value of books supplied to them from tlie 
public stores. Gratuitous education is never appreciated, and moreover, the neces- 
sity for payment tends to induce more respectable classes to send their children 
to the Government schools which would otherwise be attended by those of the 
lowest orders. All are equally in want of instruction, and it is obviously proper 
to begin with those who can not only contribute means for its further extension, 
but influence others by their example to follow the same course. 

“ The sohools will be visited occasionally by the Inspector, to whom every 
facility will be given by the revenue authorities for asoerlaining the state of the 
^classes and generally for obtaining all information which he may consider necessary 
in connexion with his duty. 
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Sdedum from SduoaHonal Records. 


(2S) Letter of 
18-12-1844— 
concld. 


(^) Letter of 
23-1-1845. 


(28) Reso- 
lution of 
10-1-1842. 


“ A copy of this letter has been sent to the Commissioner of Chittagonp; for 
his guidance in respect to the schools to be established in the districts composing 
his division.” 

I have the honour to <be, Ac., 

C. BBADON, 

Under Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal. 


(27) From Itm Sadder Board of Revenue, to the Goverrmient of Bengal, 
dat^ the 23rd January, 1845. 

“ I am directed by the Sudder Board of Itevenuo to intimate for the informa- 
tion of the Right Hon’ble the Governor of Bengal, that they have duly given effect 
to the instructions conveyed in ITnder Secretary Mr. Bcadon’s letter, No. 828 of 
the 18th ultimo, for the formation of village schools in the several districts of Bengal, 
Behar and Cuttack, for the purpose of imparting sound and useful elementary 
instruction in the Vernacular language — and at the same time to express the great 
satisfaction the above orders have given them, and that, impressed with the fullest 
conviction of the very important benefits the native public throughout the country 
must^erive if tliis enlightened measure be zealously, discreetly, and judiciously 
carried out, it will be their most earnest endeavour to promote its success by every 
means in their power. 

“ The more opulent natives of each district, the Board think, might be very 
usefully stimulated to establish and place under the control of the Officers of Gov- 
ernment, vernacular schools such as are now proposed, at their own expense, by 
being made to understand that it would be one of the surest methods of showing 
that they merit elevation and distinction £rom Government.” 

1 have the honor to be, &o., 

G. PLOWDBN, 
Officiating Secretary. 

(28) Resolution, dated 10th of January, 1842. 

“ The Governor General in Council having been pleased to resolve that the 
institutions founded and supported by the Government for the diffusion of Bdu- 
oation shall bo brought more directly under the control of the Government itself, 
aided by a Council of Education composed of the present members of the General 
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Committee of Public Instruction, and such other officers as may from time to time (28) Resolution 
be joined with them, the local Committees of tlic (^olle^^es and Schools in the two of 10-hl842 — 
divisions of the BcnG:aI Presidency will in future address iJieir reports and references contd, 
to the Secretary in the General Department of the Government of India. 

‘^The Govenior General in Council has been ])leased to appoint the Hon’ble 
Mr. W. W. Bird to be the President of the Council of Education and its several 
Bub-cominittces. 

“ These Sub-Committees are re([uested to continue in the discharj^e of their 
duties of Examination and Superintendence as at present, beiny now Siib-Com- 
mittees of the Council of Education. 

“ The General and Financial business of the Department of Education will bo 
assumed by the Government, and the (^)uncil of Educaiion will be maintained for 
purposes of reference and advice upon all matters of important administration 
and correspondeiKJe, retaining under tlie direchoiis of the Government the super- 
vision now established over the institutions at the Presidcrujy. 

“A Deputy Secretary will 1)0 appointed to the General Dc])artmcnt of the 
Government ot India and lien;j;al, wl»o will be ex-offic io Secretary of t he Council 
of Education and of its different Sul)-Committces, 

“ In tlio moaniime Dr. Wise, tJic present Secretary, will be pleased to act under 
the orders of the Secretary in this Department until all the measures for tlie transfer 
of business and the appointment of a Deputy can be matured. 

“ The Ki^ht Hou’ble the Governor General in Council has been pleased to 
ap])oint Mr. H. V. llayley to be Deputy Secretary to the Governments of India 
and Bouj^al in the General Department, and ex-offirio Secretary to the (ouncil 
of Education and to its several Sub-Committees.” 


{20) Circular No. 1, doled 3rd May, 1843, to ike {Secretary to the Local 

Crmmittee. 

“ I am directed to transmit for your information and guidance the annexed {^9) Cifculo/f 

extract from a Resolution recorded by the (iowern, dated 3-5-1843. 
ment of India under date the 29th ultimo, and to 
acr|uaint you that the Institutions in the Agra Divi- 
sion of the Bengal Presidency as noted in the margin, 
are placed under the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces, and you are requested to submit 
all your communications connected with the School 
to that Government for orders. 


Bonaros Colloge, 

Ghazipore. 

Allahabad. 

Saiigor. 

Jubbulporo. 

Azimghur. 

Qorraokpore. 

Agra College. 

Delhi College. 

Barrelly. 

Meerut. « 

Fumiokabad. 
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Circtdar '* Yon vill be pleased also to tormad in future the monthly pay absti&ets of 
dated 3-6-1843 the School to the Seoretary to the Qorermnent in the North>Westein Provinoesi 
' — contd. who will transmit them, aft^ examination, to the Civil Auditor there, for the 

purpose of being audited and returned to you for paymeflt at the Local Treasuries 
' as heretofore. 

Fort WiUiam, 3rd May, 1843.” 

Extract from a Resolution of the Government of India, dated 29th April, 1843. 

“ Bespecting Ediicalion^ the Establishments within the two Divisions of the 
Presidency, which are now carried on under tlie direction of the Supreme Govern- 
ment will henceforth be superintended by the Governments of Bengal and Agra, 
respectively ; the Council of Education being placed in direct communication with 
the Government of Bengal, and in other respects remaining on its present footing 
until further orders.” 

(SO) Circular No. 16, dated July 1844, to the Local Committee. 

(30) Circular With reference to the appointment of Mr. J. Ireland to be Inspector of Col- 

daled July leges and Schools in Bengal, Bchar and Orissa, and an ex-officio Member of all 

1844. the Local Committees of Public Institution and of the Nizamut College Com- 

mittee, published in the Calcutta Gazette of the Cth instant, I am directed by the 
Hodd^hlc the Deputy Governor to forward for your information and guidance 
extracts from a letter addressed to that frcntlernan on the 20th ultimo.” 

Extracts from a letter addressed to Mr. Ireland, dated 20th June, 1844. No. 434. 

Dacca. “ From the date on which you may assume charge 

Cuniiiiillah. 

Sylbot. of your new appointment of which due notice will 

Chittagong. 

Burrisaul. be given in the Calcutta Gazette, the duties of the 

JeSHOTO. 

Midnaporo. Several Local Committees noted in the margin (of 

CiitUck. ® 

Bauliah. cach of which you will be an ex-officio Member), will 

Bhaugulporo 

Batna. be confined to the following heads : — 

To suggest improvements, and bring abuses and irregularities to the notice 
of the Inspector. 

To encourage local subscriptions and donations, the establishment of Branch 
Schools, and the attendance of the children of respectable parents. 

To visit the college or school frequently, and insert in a book prepared for the 
purpose, a memorandum of the classes, both English and Vernacular, examined 
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Hi Hwll opifiton of tiiH state ol the institution and any ohanges th^ ^rmdm; 

knay oMjdder w^mu^ lot its improvement. This bode shall be at aU times-etoy |g^^ ., 
aoeessibte to ihe.J^eipal and Masters. 

To superintend and assist at all examinations for prises, soholazships, eto. 

To grant, or forward to the Government, applications for leave of absence to 
principals, masters, aqd scholars, under the rules of the 28th February, 1844. 

To manage the funds of the institution under their charge, and to check and 
countersign the monthly establishment and contingent bills as heretofore. 

The admission of scholars will rest with the principals of colleges and head 
masters of schools, subject to the rules in force, and to your approval. All other 
funotions of the Local Committees, including the control of the principals and 
masters, will be transferred to the inspector, who will be responsible only to the 
Government. 

“ You will ordinarily correspond direct with the principals of colleges, and 
head masters of schools, but also if necessary with the Local Committees through 
their Secretary.” 

8. You will be expected to visit every school at least twice a year and some of 
them oftener. 

10. The principal objects which the Government have in view and to the 
accomplishment of which your efforts will be mainly directed are — 

“ The provision of means for imparting a high standard of moral and intellectual 
education through the medium of English in the Colleges of Dacca and Moorsbeda- 
bad as well as at any other institutions of a similar character which it may hereafter 
be expedient or practicable to establish. 

“ The acquisition by the students, at the same time, of a sufficient mastery of 
the Vernacular, to enable them to communicate with facility and correctness in the 
languaae of the people the knowledge obtained by them at the central college. 

** The extension of the means of instruction in the Zillahs by the establishment 
of Vernacular Schools or the improvement of those which already exist, in the 
more populous towns throughout the presidency. 

‘‘ The preparation of a complete series of vernacular class-books. 

• The introduction of a more uniform and systematic course of study, and 
the improvement of discipline at all the Government Institutions,” 

Q 



{ST) Resolu- 
tion of 
10-10-1844. 


90 8d&Aions from Educaiiondl Records. 

(31) Resolution of the Oovemment of India, dated the 10th Ockber, 1844. 

“ The Governor General having taken into his consideration the existing state 
of education in Bengal and being of opinion that it is highly desirable to afford it 
every reasonable encouragement by holding to those who have taken advantage of the 
opportunity of instruction afforded to them, a fair prospect of employment in the 
public service, and thereby not only to reward individual inerit, but to enable the 
State to profit as largdy and as early as possible by the result of the measures adopted 
of late years for the instruction of the people as well by the Government as by 
private individuds and societies, has resolved that in every possible case a pre- 
ference shall be givtis in the sdeotion of candidates f<» public emplo 3 rment to those 
who have been educated in the institntiorts thus established, and espeddly to 
those who have distinguished themselves therein by a more than ocdinaiy degree 
of merit and attainment. 

The Governor General is accordingly pleased to direct that it be an instruc- 
tion to the Council of Education and to the several Local Committees and other 
authorities charged with the duty of superintending public instruction throughout 
the provinces subject to the Government of Bengal to submit to that Government 
at an early date, and subsequently on the 1st of January in each year returns (pre- 
pared according to the form appended to this resolution) of students who may be 
fitted according to their several degrees of merit and capacity, for such of the various 
public offices as, with reference to their age, abilities, and other circumstances, 
they may be deemed qualified to fill. 

“ The Governor General is further pleased to direct that the Council of Educa- 
tion be requested to receive from the Governors or Managers of all scholastic estab- 
lishments, other than those supported out of the public funds, rimilar returns of 
mentonouB stadeata, and to incorporate them after due and sufficient enquiry with 
those of Government Institutions, and also that the managers of such establishments 
be publicly invited to fumiah returns of that description periodically to the Council 
of Education. 

“ The retums when received, wiU be printed and circulated to the heads of all 
Government offices both in and out of Calcutta, with instructions to omit no oppor- 
tunity of providing for and advancing the candidates thus presented to thtir notice 
and in filling up every situation of whatever grade, in tbsir gift, to shew them an 
invariable preference over others not possessed of superior qualifications. The 
appointment of all such candidates to situations under the Government will bb 
immediately oommunictited b^ the appointing officer, to the Countil of E^l^ootioii, 
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and will by thorn be brouiflit to the notice ol Govcrniiiont and the public in theij (31) Resolu- 
annual reports. It will be the duty of cjontrolliujf ollioers with whom rests the oj lO-lO^ 
confirmation of appointments niadc hy tlieir subordinates to see tliat a sufficiently^ — COntd. 
explanation is aflporded in every case in whicli the selection may not have fallen 
upon an educated candidate whose name is borne on tlic j)rinted returns. 

With a view stilf further to promote and encourage the division of knowledge 
among the humbler classes of the people, the (Jovernor General is also pleased to 
direct that even in the selection of persons to fill the lowest oflices under the Govern- 
ment, respect be had to the relative acquirements of the candidates, and that in 
every instance a man who can read and write be preferred to one who cannot/’ 


(32) Despatch from the Court of Directors^ dated May 12thy 1847. 

** Your public letter of the 21st of May, No. 17 of 1845, informs us that you have ^^2) Despatch 
intimated to the Council of Education your assent to their proposal that all persons 12-5^1847. 

whose names are inserted in the list of those qualified for the service of Government 
shall have passed satisfactorily, an examination similar to that which entitles a 
student to a senior scholarship at the Calcutta and Hooghly English Colleges. 

This rule requires a critical acquaintance with the works of Bacon, Johnson, 

Milton and Shakespear, a knowledge of ancient and modern history, and of the 
higher branches of mathematical science, some insight into the elements of natural 
history and the principles of moral philosophy and political economy, together 
with considerable facility of composition and the power of writing in fluent 
and idiomatic language an impromptu essay on any given subject of history, 
moral or political economy. 

“ It appears to us that the standard can only bo attained by the students in 
the Government Colleges, and that therefore it virtually gives to them a monopoly 
of public patronage. 

We are also of opinion that this high test, instead of promoting, will in effeot 
discourage the general acquisition of the English language. Those who cannot 
hope to pass this test will not think it worth their while to bestow any time upon 
beaming the English language, at least with a view to employment in the public 
service. 

o 2 
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{32) Despatch ** Nor are we disposed to regard a high degree of soholastio knowledge oons* 
of 12^S-1847 tituting an essential qualification for the public service. To require only a modoEate 
-o-contd. and practical knowledge of Bnglish, with a thorough oommand of the yiarnacular 
language and testimonials of regularity, steadiness, diligence and good conduct, 
will be, in our opinion, the best way to obtain the largest number of candidates 
competent to become useful officers in the different ranks^of the Revenue and 
Judicial Departments, though we do not deny that there may be some few 
appointments which it may be desirable to bestow as the rewards of greater pro- 
ficiency in the higher branches of literature. 

But we would not insist throughout all India on even a moderate acquain- 
tance with the English language. Where, from local circumstances, the persons 
whom it would be most desirable to employ are found deficient in that 
knowledge, we would not, on that account peremptorily exclude them from 
employment, though other qualifications being equal, or nearly so, we would 
allow a knowledge of the English language to give a claim to preference. 

We are further inclined to doubt the expediency of subjecting all candidates 
to public examination held at the Presidency. It is not probable that young men 
from Behar or Cuttack will come to Calcutta merely that they may be recorded 
as fit for official employment without any assurance that they will ever be so 
eu^loyed. The same objection applies to the registration fee required from all 
candidates for examination. It will be felt as an unjust exaction by those who 
derive no eventual benefit from shewing themselves equal to the prescribed test, 
and the examinatoin being for the benefit of the publ ic, the cost of it, if incurred 
at all, should be defrayed at the public expense.” 


(33) Letter dated 29th June^ 1848^ from the Council of Education to 

Government. 

(33) Letter of I have the honour, by direction of the Council of Education, to acknowledge 

29-6-1848. the receipt of letter No. 336, dated i9th April, 1848, from Mr. Officiating Secretary 
Dalrymple, giving cover to copies of despatches from ^e Honourable Court of 
Directors, and requesting the Council to express an opinion upon the subject of 
admittmg proficients in Oriental languages to the privileges afforded to TSTigHah 
scholars by the resolution of October IQth, 1844, as well as to report the results of 
their conference with the proprietors of private schools upon the points noted by 
the Hon’ble the Deputy Governor of Bengal. 



Bt|t IlMT^ it 

iliikti^ir4‘ ^ lijftT9 Il0t iibf 

Biig|liih» octnise* 
ouently ,detwrrlag the atudaato ol the 
Netiya CbUegea Hindna and Muhammadane, 
from all ohanoe of % place among the 
oandidatee lor the patronage of the Qovem- 
meat Offioee. Even where these students may 
add a knowledge of English to their acquire* 
ments» in the languages, literature and 
laws of their country, it can not be expected 
that they should attain the same proficiency 
as those young men who have devoted the 
whole of their time to the study of English, 
and consoquontly they can not pass such an 
examination as will alone entitle thorn to 
have their names inserted in the list of com- 
petent individuals, although in many rcsj)cct8, 
they may bo much fitter for the duties of the 
public service than the mere English sclioJar, 
however, high his attainments. Wo arc 
therefore of opinion that in order to meet 
this difficulty an equivalent standard should 
bo decided on to test the acquirements of this 
class of students and that distinction, found- 
ed on the extent and amount of their attain- 
ments in such branches of study as shall be 
included under such standard, combined with 
but a moderate practical knowledge of 
English, shall entitle them to a place in the 
lists of qualified candidates for public 
employment. 



III to the obBexvatiotts of the Hon’ble Court of Direotors in the 4tli (j 

paragraph of their despateh relative toJ , 
fhe eEtento^ of the beiti^fill fd 
Hardii^e’s xesolution to OrmUA eohol^, 
the Council have to answer that they 
understand that resolution to have been 
intended mainly and directly to foster a 
more general desire for education.; by 
holding out to distinguished students 
the promise of a preference for employ- 
ment under Government, among those 
who in other respects might be equally 
well qualified for it. They do not 
consider the improvement of the native 
Civil Servants, although a necessary parti- 
cular consequence, to have been the 
principal aim of the resolution; but 
rather the general improvement of the 
great body of the people, by the 
increased value which the universal 
desire of such employment must give 
in their estimation, to the training by 
which they hope to see their children placed in a favourable position for 
gaining it. Great care has been taken to explain to candidates for admission 
into the Councirs Lists of deserving students, that it implies no pledge 
on the part of the Government for their future employment. It might 
appear in undesirable contrast with these warnings, if it should be observed 
that the tests of proficiency were selected with reference to attainments, which 
the Council deem of little value, unless in connexion with the service of Govern- 
ment, rather than to those which, on the fullest consideration, have been 
preferred as the best moans of developing the moral and intellectual character 
of the nation. 


The foregoing observations are made on the supposition that, in speaking 
4 of Oriental scholars, the Hon’ble Court mean those who alone would be so deemed 
by the Natives themselves, that is to say, proficients in Sanscrit on the one hand, 
and Persian and Arabic on the other. It has been deemed right to keep open, under 
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i§9f' ikltier of tli« |ifttxi»iago of Goveromont Instatotions is whidi those who desixe insimotion 
wEE-JS48 — in those Isngoeges may leoeive it. Perhaps even an undue jsceferenoe has heoa 

ciontd. shewn to them in some xeepeots, by giving instruction in those institutions on easier 

terms in the Tjngliah CoUeges ; but even this has not been without its use, 
in shewing, beyond question, how much more eagerly the awa k eni n g inttileot of 
TTiwdiiatftn desires the more valuable treasures which are opened to its enjoyment 
tTirwiigTi European literature and science. The Council of Education fully agree 
in the policy of all that has been hitherto conceded in this respect ; but they are of 
opinion that it would be in direct contradiction to all that has been done for edu* 
cation in India during the last thirteen years since it was finally determined that 
Engliwti should bo offered to the youth of India, as their classical language, and 
that proficiency in it should bo deemed the indispensable characteristic of a 
liberal education, if a step were now taken, which would amount to a virtual 
admission that, in the estimation of the examiners, the study of Sanscrit or Arabic 
is as valuable and as well worth the time and trouble bestowed on it as that of 
English. 

* * a xi * a 

4 

“ But if, by directing the attention of the Council to the case of Oriental scholars 
the Hon’ble Court mean to imply that, in their opinion, sufficient care has not been 
bestowed on the study and improvement of the Vernacular dialects, and that the 
Council should insist on a thorough knowledge of their native tongue being made 
a necessary preliminary to the admission of students to competition in the higher 
walks of English literature, the Council beg leave to answer that, even supposing 
that there may have been heretofore some ground for holding that sufficient im- 
portance was not attached to the cultivation of the native languages, the atten- 
tion of the Council is now fully drawn to the absolute necessity of combining 
Vernacular with English education, if the influence of the Government schools is 
to be manifested beyond the students who are actually within their walls. 

“In accordance with the suggestions of the Hon’ble the Deputy Governor 
of Bengal, the Council placed themselves in communication with the proprietors 
of private schools, acquainting them with His Honour’s ^timents, and requesting 
them to specify the exact nature and extent of their objections to the eviating 
system of examination, as well as to favour the Council with the modifications theyc 
would propose, to render them acceptable to all persons unconnected with Govern- 
ment Institutions. 
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** Aiun^' to oraomoBiootioni were teoeived from tbe aatiTe proprietor of (3S^ JjKUtr pf 

&e Orifitttel: Seminar;^, the Priodli^ of SeramporelS^iiif|i|ib^ 
£knnuay> the Seoieta^ of La Mer^iMere end from 
m4!9iefrlnim of « hwetiag oonVea^^^^l^^ 
of ooundexisg the Cornual’s lettw ' ht whm' the 
several eduoational Institations, noted in the mar- 
gin, were represented. With the oonourrenoe of the 
meeting, the Chairman appended to its resolutions his own observations in illus- 
tration of them, which he stated to be made on his responsibility]; but he believed 
them substantially to represent the views of the gentlemen composing the meeting. 

“ The resolutions of the meeting were : — 


r#jSt(rtlind,’'i:OiHtoa 
‘ jr, Me. 

•ioiiMy Botfety and fwentsl 
Aeademy. 


I. “ Resolved unanimously that, without entering into any debate as to what 
constitutes the best or even an essentially good course of education, this meeting 
find, in point of fact, that there are now three distinct courses of improved educa- 
tion in operation among us, viz .; — 


Firstly . — The exclusively secular course pursued alike in Government 
and many purely native Institutions, which includes merely English 
secular literature and science, though in the widest and most extended 
sense. 

Secondly . — The ordinary European course formed after the home European 
model, and pursued in several Christian Institutions, such as the 
Parental Academy and St. Paul’s School, which besides Englidi secular 
literature and science, includes largely the study of ancient classical 
literature, in conjunction with a considerable range of Christian 
literature. 

Thirdly . — The mixed course pursued in all the existing Christian Institu- 
tions for native youth, in which a range of English literature and 
science, more or less comprehensive, is inseparably conjoined with 
a more or less extensive coarse of Christian Literature. 


“ That from the preceding statement the nature of the leading objection to the 
standard of scholarship at present adopted in conducting the examination of 
Native candidates for Government employ, must at once be apparent, viz., that it 
is framed exdnrively upon the model of the first of the above-mentioned courses, 
«nd fitted exclusively to test the profidenoy of young men who have been ins- 
frpeted according to its provisions and details ; ancient classical literature having 
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{33) Letter of no adequate or proportional value attached to it in the test^ and Christian 
29-3-184H — literature, properly so called, being well nigh excluded altogether. ' 

contd. «« That in this way young men educated under either of the two latter more 

extended courses, are wholly prevented from competing on equal terms with young 
men whose whole-time strength and energy are devoted to the more limited range of 
mere English secular literature and science, on a knowledge of which alone the 
candidates are examined. 

III. “ That no mere modification of a test which restricts itself mainly, if not 
exclusively, to English secular literature and science, can possibly obviate or 

, remove the foregoing objection, that in order to adopt itself to other institutions, 

in which ancient classical literature, or English Christian literature may be largely 
taught, it must need undergo an organic alteration or enlargement. 

IV. ‘‘ That the meeting agree to forward to the Secretary of the Council of Edu- 
cation a copy of this minute of proceedings, and leave it to the consideration of 
Government to make any further proposals or ask for any further information on 
the subject as it may deem proper, and finally that the Chairman be requested to 

forward the minute, accompanying the same with any remarks on his own indivi- 
dual responsibility, which, by way of explanation, he may consider desirable. 

“ The above resolutions were accompanied by a detailed communication from 
the Chairman of the meeting, the Rev. Dr. Dufi, who after premising that the high 
character and standing in society of the members of the Council put their personal 
honor and integrity above suspicion, goes on to remark — 

* Firstly , — That the fact that all the leading examiners are Government 
men, without the presence of any representative of Christian Insti- 
tutions, is well fitted to excite unpleasant apprehensions of a very 
obvious kind ; and secondly, the fact that they are not professional 
educationists, but unprofessional amateurs, is calculated to awaken 
doubts of their aptitude, or competency skilfully to elicit the varied 
scholarship of the candidates, as well as of their fitness rightly to 
estimate the relative or proportionate value| of the scholarship so 
elicited.’ 

" He then intimates that no objection is taken to the amount and extent of 
learning involved in the Council’s standard, but that the nature and quality of the 
Subjects chosen operate practically to exclude all our candidates from a fair 6r 
equal competition with the scholars of Government colleges. 
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In conclusion, tlio (Council beg leave to observe that no object ion is taken (53) LeU^T of 
to the extent of (he staiidiird, which the Council concur with Sir Herbert Maddock — - 

in deeming it undesirable to lower. At the same lime iho (jouncil allow that tlio^t)ntd. 
nature of the standard admits of alterathm, but tluw are not now prepared to enter 
on the consideratioji of that tiuestion. The present standard has been and can be 
readily attained by the pupils of any eflicient and well organised juiblic or private 
schools. To reduce it^, would tend to encourage pupils to become (;onten1(‘d with a 
superficial amount of knowledge, and to enter upon the activ«* duties of life befo*e 
the maturity of their reasoning faculties, the formation of their (;harae,ti*r aiid the 
principles implanted bv a more extended course of study, liad time to produce their 
full efforts.” 


{34) Extracts from the Report of the Coancil af Ethfcaiion dated the 3rd 
October, 1853, revien 'Dfg tlic state of V ernacidar Edacation and pro- 
posing the estoblishmeni of model rcrvacfdar schools. 

“ The subject of Vernacular Education in Bengal having ocampied much of the (34) Report of 
time and attention of the Council of Education since the Scliools devoted to it were 1853. 
transferred to tlieir superintendence in April, 1852, 1 am dirt^cled by that body to 
submit for the ijiformatiou and orders of Oovernment tin* following Report regard- 
ing it : 

A careful study of the periodical Reports furnished by the Board of Revenue, 
and published in tlie Annual Volume recording the progress of Education in Bengal, 
having shown that, from various causes, tlie Vernacular Schools instituted in 1844, 
had failed to produce the effects anticipated, the first care of the Council >vas to 
endeavour to ascertain the exact state of the Institutions committed to their 
charge and if possible, to discover the real cause of tlieir failure. 

• 

♦ it ♦ ♦ 41 « 

“ Before taking any further steps in the matter the Council were anxious to 
ascertain the state of Vernacular Education in the North-Western Provinces, 
where a new plan had been introduced by the Lieutenant-Governor which had been 
in operation for more than two years, and of the result of which a very favourable 
Bepoit had been made by Mr. Reid, the Visitor-General. 

^ “The Secretary to the Council accordingly, among other objects, was directed 
during his visit to the North-Western Provinces, witli ihe Ksiiction of the Honor 
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{34) Refortof able the Lieutenant-Governor, to inspect and report upon such of the Tahseelee 
1853. Schools as lay in his route. This Report is also appended to the present communi- 

cation. 

“ They quite concur, however in the opinion expressed by the late Earl of Auck- 
land, that when any such scheme comes to be tried “ the arrangements for int roduc- 
ing it, should be on a liberal and effective scale, and that it ou§ht not to be under- 
taken at all until the Government is satisfied that it has, at command, a thoroughly 
zealous and qualified superintendence.” 

23. The Council are moreover of opinion, that any scheme of Ver^nacular Edu- 
cation for Bengal to bo successful, must be based upon the existing Institutions 
of the country. 

« * ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The Council do not pretend to hope that any real or permanent improvement 
in the existing Gooroomohasoy’s or Native School masters, will be produced by the 
adoption of a better class of books, or a more perfect system of instruction. 

“ But they confidently believe, that by the establishment of model Vernacular 
Schools, the introduction of systematic instruction by well selected books, constant 
visitation, and the spreading abroad of the large number of Natives educated in 
dolleges and Zillah Schools, the old order of ignorant teachers will soon be replaced 
by men of a higher stamp ; and that a steady and solid advance in Vernacular Edu- 
cation will thereby, ere long, be produced. 

“If there existed in Bengal the same Revenue system as that of the Agra Gov- 
ernment, and a class of subordinate Officers corresponding to the Tahsildars, the 
Council believe that the immediate introduction of Mr. Thomason’s successful 
plan would be the best that could be devised. 

“ The leading features of that plan appear, however, to be as applicable to 
Bengal, as they have been proved to be to the Agra Districts in which it has been 
introduced. 

“ They are a general controlling authority, a subordinate visiting agency ; the 
introduction of a better class of books, and a suitable system of rewards for such 
indigenous Schools as submit to inspection and visitation. 

“ The Tahsili School again fulfils, in a great measure, the purposes of a Model 
School for the District in which it is placed. 
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“ Tlio rouiinil j)ropose. to estahlisli in caoli zillali, in vvliioh tlio oxporiincMil; is (34) RtpOftof 
to be tried, four model Vernacular Schools; to orennize (he lUM^essary Staff to visit 1853 — COlltd* 
and inspect the existing VenuiciilaL’ Schools of those I )i>t i*icf to all’ord instruction 
to the Masters ; rewards to the best j)upila ; and a supply t)f l)Oo]vs to t he Schools 
themselves ; gradiiall}'' to introduce a uniform plan of study of a higher order, but 
strictly suited to the circumstances and requirements of the. people, and to (tonnect 
the whole with a more ‘practical working of Lord llardinge’s Ih'soliilions of October 
lS4i, than can in existing circumstances be otherwise accauuplished.” 

“ To carry such a plan into effect wr)uld require the 
Estiihlishmont. . „ . . . i* i 

following establishment - 

An inspector of Vernacular Schools analogous to the Visit,oi;-({eneral of the 
Xortli-Wostcrn l^rovinccs, Zillah visitors, Pergunnah Visitrirs, Pergiiiinah Schools, 
with a superior class of Vernacular School masters. 


“ Tlio Purgunnah Schools should serve as Model Schools for the Districts in 
which they are placed,” 

“ The Pergunnah Schools should be placed in the most jiopulous and accessible 
villages of the Districts ; they should not, however, be at the Sudder Station where 
the existence of the English Zillah Schools will generally prevent their succeeding. 


“ The Council recommend the trial of the experiment in at least four Zillahs, 
in order that all sources of success or failure from local causes may counterbalance 
each other, and the scheme have a fair cliancc of being tested on its own merits. 


“ The best Zillahs then, to commence upon, would, in the opinion of the Council, 
be Hooghly, Burdwan, Beerbhoom and Jessore, which form a compact accessible 
circle for the experiment. The cost of the scheme is not easy to calculate, as the 
Grantsdn-aid of books, &o., can only be correctly ascertained, when the plan is 
in full operation.” 

To increase the estimation of the Model Schools and to reward the most 
deserving pupils of the existing Vernacular Schools, the Council suggest that every 
pupili passing with credit through their respective courses, should be presented 

p 2 
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(34) Report of with a small parchment certificate^ stating on one side the age, name, caste, 
1853 -coiii^kl. parentage, village and a brief description of the individual for personal indentifica- 
tion; and on the other, a certificate of character and proficiency in the studies 
of the School in which he was educated, signed and sealed by the Visitor-General.” 

This should servo as a passport to the individual, and in the event of his 
becoming a -candidate for public employment, the preference, in selection, should, 
vwlcris parihuSi bo given to the bearers of these certificates over those who can 
produce no such proofs of character and qualification/’ 


(35) Letter 
dated 16-11- 
1854. 


(35) Extracts from letter No. 525, dated 16th November, 1854, from the 
Government of Bengal, to the Government of India. 

“ With reference to the letter from your Office noted in the margin, I am di- 

, . _ rccted to inform you, that on receipt of tliat letter, 

N«. 740, dated 4tli Novembor, , ^ , . A . . 

1S53. the Government of Bengal put itself in comrmuiica- 

1853^' No8 *^ 120-128^ Novombor, Council of Education, with a view to 

determining tlie best mode of establisliing and exten- 
ding a sound system of Vernacular Education in these Provinces. 

“ The Council of Education gave their careful attention to the subject and have 
reccntij# reiiortcd the result to Government. 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor was at that time a Member of the Council of Edu- 
cation, and in that capacity he stated his views of the course proper to be taken 
in a Minute, which it seems best, since it still expresses the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
opinions, to set out at length in this place.” 

The Lieutenant-Governor wrote as follows : — 

I have very carefully considered this matter, and shall proceed now to state 
very briefly what steps should in my opinion be taken to give effect to the deter- 
ininaiion of the Most Noble the Governor General in Council, as expressed in the 
enclosure to Mr. Beudon’s letter to the Council of Education, dated 19th November 
last. 

In the Province of Bengal we have a vast number of ^indigenous Schools. I 
have carefully inquired about them from several well informed persons, Native and 
European, and I am assured that these Schools are universally in a very low and 
unsatisfactory condition, the office of School-Master having in almost all cases, 
devolved upon persons very unfit for the business. 

Our object should be, if possible, and as far as possible to improve these sohook 
and wo cannot do better than follow the excellent example of the late Lieutenant- 
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(uivfTTior of the North- Western Proviiioc'^, and establish a system of Model Schools (J«5) Tjettef 
ns an example lo tlie ijidi<^‘erious Schools and a reijular plan of visitation by which dated 
indiLienons school niaslers may gradually be siimiilated to improve up to the inodelH IS54- -coiltd. 
set before* I hem. H v de<:^rees this ^system may be extended over the whole of Bengal ; 
but as in the iVorIh- Western Provinces, I think it will be wise to begin with a. manage- 
able ext(*iit of Districts, say four or five zillahs in the neighbourhood of Cahnitta and 
tlio Zilliilis of Behar. 

“ ! f I he plan takes root in these Districts, and the Scliools ])roduce their expected 
result in the. improvement of indigenous Education now prevalent, it will spread 
almost, spontafieously to the neighbouring zilhilis, and each successive extension will 
1 ) 1 * easier and more economical than the earlier attempts.” 

“ I appimd a memorandum on the subject, <lrawii up by tho energetic and able 
Principal of tho Sanscrit College, who, as is well known, has long been zealous in the 
Cause of Vernacular Education, and has done much to promote it, luith by his im- 
proved syslem in tlic Sanscrit College and by elementary works wliich he has pub- 
lished for the use of Schools,” 

I aj)))r<)ve generally of the plan which is contained in the Principal’s memoran- 
dum, and would wisli to see it carried into elTect. 

“ I f these measures were adopted, and if at tJio same time direct encouragement 
were given to Vernacular Education, by a regular system of pr(*ferring for even 
the low(*st oHices under Government persons able to read and write, there can be 
no doubt that a great impulse would be given to the desire for Education which 
already exists in liengal ; and by a judicious encouragement and dissemination of 
approved Vernacular books through the Schools, and occasionally by the establish- 
ment of Libraries in fit places, a powerful impression might, in a reasonable time, 
be made on the Native mind. 

♦ ♦ « 4c s|c lie 

“ I have no information which enables me at present to proi)ose a distinct plan 
for Behar, yet the Zillahs of the Behar Province ought not to be left uncared for. 

They are proverbially in a state of darkness and very different from Bengal, where 
indigenous Schools abound.” 

“ For the present I should advise that a capable Civil Officer should be selected, 
acquainted with the Behar Province, and that to him should be committed the duty 
of organizing a system of Model Schools and indigenous School encouragement 
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(35) Letter similar to that which in the hands of Mr. Beid proved so successful in the neigh-* 
dated 16-11- bouring zillahs of the North-Western Provinces. 

1354: — conoid. 4 i « 4 k 41 nc 

“ Putting it at the same rate as the North-Western Provinces, and Behar, the 
whole annual ultimate expense of Model Scliools and superinteiiJeiioe, besides 
Grants-in-aid in the Lower Provinces, would not equal two laklis of rupees. But 
this estimate allows nothing for the gradual introduction of tlie paying system, by 
wliich (if the Government were to use its patronage to the encouragement of tlie 
scheme) it is certain tliat a large part of the expense would be covered. It allows 
nothing also for the operation of grants-in-aid, by which I am convinced, our ex- 
penses would be very greatly reduced, the same effect being produced in every 
School where it is employed at less than half the cost.” 

“ On the whole T would recommend that we should propose to Government an 
annual expenditure of Rs. .50,000 in Behar and Rs. 2I,00() in Bengal. We 
cannot say how much will be required for grants-in-aid. But wc might ask for 
a discretionary authority to comply with ai)plication8, reporting monthly, or if 
necessary weekly, the amount so granted. 

♦ ♦ « 41 4 e « 

“ I have said nothing about Normal Schools for the Education of Solmol- 
mastors. ^ At present very good School-masters are being tr#iinod for us in the 
Sanscrit College, whicli is becoming, in the liands of the Primjipal, a sort of Normal 
School for Bengal ; but the question of a Normal School for Behar will eventually 
call for consideration.” 

* “ I think it would be wise that the experiment now to be made should be con- 

ducted at first by the direct agency of Government, and that we should advise 
the Government to take it into its own hands.” 

“ In order that the Most Noble the Governor General in Council may be aware 
of the opinions of the Members of the Council of Education on this proposition, 
copies of their Minute are herewith submitted.” 

“ After giving them every attention, the Lieutenant-Governor remains of 
opinion that the plan he has proposed is the best for the purpose, and as such he 
directs me to submit it for tlie consideration and orders of the Most Noble the 
Governor General in Council.” 

I have the honour to be, &q., 
HODGSON PRATT, 

Under Secretary to the Chvernment of Bengal. 
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{36) 1 After So, 317^ daird I3th Fehr^fartf 1833, jrow the (lovermoeot of 
I }oU(iy to the. (hvrennoevt of linojot, 

“ I liavo now tlio honor, by <lireoliou i»f tho (Jovoriuir (b'nornl iii r*omi(;il, to (36) L^tt^T 
acknowledge the rcreipt. of Mr. rndcr Snnelary PraM’.s h fl.T, No. 1 ) 27 ), dnied i]\G(l(lted> 13 2- 
l()th November last , ]m)posin;^ a scheme of Vernacular Edjie.it ion for tin? l.ower Pro- 1855. 
vinces of the Presidency of Bengal. 

“ The subs(^«nco of flie Jji(*utenani-(}overnor\s proposal is, tliat. the Behar Zil- 
lalis should be placed under a .systi<nn similar to that inf n)dii«*ed experimentally 
into < lie Noil h-\VeslerriProvin<;es ; tliat certain Zillahsof Ben^jal should be managed, 
inrcspect to Veriiacnlar instruction, by Pandit Ishwar Ohiinder Surma, the Principal 
of the Sanscrit College, and tliat ( i rant s-in-aid should be ;^dven to Private Schools. 

The details of this selienu^ are considerably affected by the devpatch of the Ilon'ble 
Court, dated the 10th July last, which authorizes the adoption of a much more ex- 
tended measure than that C()utem])lated in your letter, and the expenfliture of a con- 
siderably larger annual sum of money for flic purpose of carrying it out.’’ 

“ ITis Lordship in Council sc(\s no objection to the proposed scheme' generally 
and accordingly authorizes its adopt ion, but he tliinks that regard being had to the 
various conditions of different portions of the Lower Provinces, it will be prudent 
to introduce it gradually, commencing in with the Zillahs of Beluir and some of these 
in Bengal, and extending it, as soon as experience shall have shown how far the sys- 
tem requires modification to a<lapt it to the requirements of this part of India.” 

“ Ilis Lordship in Council does not object to the employment of Pundit Ishwar 
Chunder Surma, in occasionally inspecting the Vernacular Scliools in Bengal, if on 
full consideration you continue to think that his important avocations, as Principal 
of the Sanscrit College, will not thereby be detrimentally affected, but the terms 
of the Court’s .Despatch will not allow of his being made a Superintendent of Ver- 
nacular Education, the functions of such an office, having now to be performed by 
the Director and by tlie Inspectors whom it is intended to employ under his orders. 

The appointment of Inspectors also renders it unnecessary to liave a Visitor-General 
in Behar.” 

“ The Governor General in Council is strongly impressed with the necessity 
for establishing Normal Schools for the training of Vernacular Teachers, and he 
desires me to request that the Lieutenant-Governor's anxious attention may be 
given to this point in connexion with the general scheme.” 

» The instructions conveyed in my letter, No. 166, dated 26th January last 
relative to Grants-in-aid, are as applicable to Vernacular as to other Schools. 
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(36) Letter 
dated 13-2- 
1855 — contd. 


(37) Report of 
1855-56. 


(38) Despatch 
of 18-2-1857. 


“ The financial details of the plan as the Lieutenant-Governor may determine 
to introduce it in the first instance, under the general authority conveyed in this 
letter, will have to be submitted, as usual, for formal sanction.” 

I have the honour to be, <fec., 

CECIL BEADON, 

Secretary to the Government of India. 

Council Chamber, 

The 13th February 1855. 

(37) Extract from the Beiiigal report far 1855-56.* 

“The most promising Schools in the 24-Pergunnahs, Baraset, Jessore, and Dacca, 
have been formed into sets or circles of 3, 4 or 5, according to circiimstanccs ; and 
to each circle is attached a qualified Teacher who is paid by Gov eminent Rupees 
16 a month, and who goes about from one School to another instructing the 
‘‘ OooToomohashoys ” in their duty and the more advanced boys of each School in 
the higher subjects of instruction. Rewards are bestowed on the Gooroornohashoys 
and bqys half yearly, in proportion to progress exhibited. Of these Schools there 
are to be GO circles in the four districts, at a total cost of Rupees 1,500 a ruontli, 
as yet 37 circles have been successfully organized.” 

38) Despatch, dated 18th February (A^o. 5) 1857, from the Court of Directors. 

The plan of Mr. Woodrow for the improvement of the indigenous vernacular 

schools in his division is based on the retention of the 
‘•Tho organization, experiment- existing schools, which are, however, to be formed 

‘omeofttfdirtrrcUunU^^^^ 

pector of Educatiort for Eastern class is to be appointed, who will afford instruction 
aggrVte expense of Us. 1,600 per to the upper boys m each bchool superior to that 
mensem. which the Gooroomohashoy, qr village master, is com- 

petent to impart. 

The gooroornohashoys are to bo conciliated by pecum'ary rewards of small 
amount, proportioned to the number of boys of certain specified standards 


* Aa a further step towards the extension of vernacular education the system of circle schooia 
was introduced by Mr. H* Woodrow, Inspector of Schools. Bocumepts 37 and 38 relate to thees school^, 
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of attainment, who may be found in their respective schools : and the teii<li*i\e.y [38) Despatch 
of the boys to leave school at an early age is to be overcome by small gratuities o/ 18-2-1867. 
to those boys remaining at school, who may possess a certain specified amount c oiitd. 
of knowledge in various branches of study. 

“ We approve Mr. Woodrow’s desire to make the utmost possible use of exist- 
ing means of education, and to avoid, as much as possible, the supersession of 1 he 
former teachers of indigehious schools, which seem, notwithstanding the small amount 
of instruction which they afford, to have naturally a considerable hold on the minds 
of the people. It is hoped by Mr. Woodrow, and seems not improbable from t he 
result of the limited experiment which has already been made that the plan may 
liave the effect of stimulating the conductors of indigenous scliools, the gooroomo- 
hashoys, to self-improvement ; and on the whole we agree with you in thinking tlie 
scheme well deserving of a trial on an enlarged scale, and accordingly approve 
sanction given to the recommendations of the Bengal Government.” 

(39) Letter^ dated the 4th August 1853, from the Council of Edmation, to 

the Government of Bengal. 

“ The Council of Education have had under their consideration, for some f ime (5«9) Letter of 
past, the present course of education at the Mohammadan College or Mudrissa of 4-8-1853, 
Calcutta, and the present system under winch Hindoos exclusively are educated at 
the Hindoo College, whilst there is in Calcutta no Government College whatsoever 
accessible to youths of any other classes. They are of opinion that the time has 
come when organic changes arc necessary in both these respects ; and in this re5- 
port I have the honor respectfully to submit, for the consideration and orders of 
the Most Noble the Governor of Bengal, the changes which they recommend. 


‘‘ The Calcutta Mudrissa at present consists of two distinct departments, tlic 
Arabic and the English departments, which form in fact tw^o distinct schools. The 
Arabic department, constituted at the foundation of the College in 1782, instructn 
gratuitously one set of pupils, belonging to the learned and highest classes of Mohame- 
dans, in Arabic learning, from the alphabet of the language to the highest sciences 
taught in Arabic books. The English Department, constituted in 1829, instructs^ 
on payment of a small fee, another set of pupils, mostly belonging to the lower 
orders of Mohamedans, in the elements of the English language, and in very little 
else There are, however, Bengalee classes in this department, for such pupils as 
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(30) Letter of desire to study Bengalee fl.s well as ipinglisliLv,! iLately^Uiatrie Weaydn ther)yeaii.lfti9»> 
4-8rlS53— an Anglo> Arabic class was added to the Arabio Departixieioitiiait. a^ change x>i Eupees 

contd. 1 00 a month, to instruct in the English languaige sueh: Arabic students as. would avail 

themselves of such instruction. This measure was an atteiut>tita remedy tbeiobvious 
faults of the former system ; but the measure proved quite. inadequate. tO; the object, 
and on the transfer, in May, of the master of the class to a more effective and better 
paid place elsewhere, the Council, in consideration of past failure and contemplated 
projects of effectual reform, abstained from filling up the place. 

« a a a a ♦ 

“ The Council have good grounds for the belief, that the Mahomedans of Bengal 
have begun to be very sensibly impressed with the importance of these facts to the 
interests of their rising generation. The Council have no doubt that there is now 
amongst the higher and more respectable classes of the Mussulman community in 
Bengal, a growing desire for sound English education, though it is doubtless still 
much less ardent, and less general, than that felt by the Hindoos. The failure of 
the English classes in the Mudrissa, appears to the Council, to be owing rather to 
the bad quality of the instruction there given, and to other defects of system which 
they hope to be able to correct, than to the general indisposition of Mahomedans 
to the study. Mahomedans of rank and respectability have sent their sons to St. 
Piiurs School and the Parental Academy, because these aib the only Seminaries, 
not of a strictly Missionary character, open to them, in which they can become pro- 
ficient English scholars. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

** I now proceed to explain the plan according to which it is proposed that the 
Calcutta Mudrissa, in every department, should be remodelled.” 

The present English and Anglo- Arabic classes should be closed, and in their 
stead an Anglo-Persian Department should be organised, upon such a scale, and with 
such an establishment, as to afford the means of acquiring a thorough elementary 
English education as far as the junior English scholarship standard. Persian should 
be taught simultaneously with English in this department. 

« e ♦ 4i * * 

In addition to English and Persian, it should contain the means of instruction 
in Hindustanee and Bengalee, the one being the domestic language of the Mahome- 
dans all over India, and the other being the Vernacular language of this Province. 
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Tie Council propose to carry in the Mudrissa the study of English only as far {39) LeMcr of 
as the junior scjhalarship standard 5 that is to say, the standard of school honors. 4-8-18ti3 — 
Intelligent pupils, entering.at 9 or 10 years of age, ouglit to be able to attain this 
standard in.fi.or G yeaors. 

At the end of this period, the course of education in Persian, which is consi- 
dered to be fit and becoming for a Mahomedan gentleman, will have been well com- 
pleted, and the pupil sliould make his election between the further prosecution of 
English, and devotion exclusively, or at least chiefly, to Arabic ; the siinultanc'ous 
and prolonged study of the two, in the more advanced stages, being iucom])atible. 

If he prefers the Arabic Course, he will remain in the Mudrissa ; if he prefers the 
English course, he will prosecute his studies at the great Metropolitan College, open 
to all classes, into which it is proposed, as will be explained below, that the present 
Hindoo* College should be converted.” 

•58. The Council recommend the following changes in the Arabic Department 
of the ‘College'. 

They would riot oblige those who enter this department to pass through the 
Anglb-Persiari Department, but they would require of those who enter it, without 
having passed throrigh that department, a high entrance standard in respect 
to Oriental acquirements, equal at least to what would be required of a boy 
entering the Arabic Department from the Anglo-Persian Department. In tlicir 
opiriion/it W drily where necessity compels it, that elementary instruction is properly 
given in such an Institution as a Government College ; and there is no such 
necessity in regard to Arabic^ 

^ On^the other hand, the' Council would allow any student in the Arabic 
Department, i£ he pleased, to attend any particular classes he chose in the great 
Metropolitan College.” 

.. I'ji.t.-.i.. I-..! 

: Another mqaspre whi^h the Council deem it advisable to recommend, in 
cpnnc^qtiqn with ^e present scheme is the etabiishment of a Branch School at 
^olingah.^ The .^nglo-Persian department of the Mudrissa, as above decribed, is 
intend^4 ^7 English education to the children of Maho- 
]p,edai}s .of the higher prder, or of the many scattered literary families residing 
thrpughout ^hp interior. . There are probably many persons of the same persuasion 
in Qalqqtta to ^whpm p c^^ssical education in their own language and literature i*"^ 
not 1 ^ object, f^n^. who wiU.be epntje^^ with p, gpod Engb'sh education, as more suit- 
Able.to^thei^ conation and prospects., There are also diff^rept Mahomedan families 
ip Cftlputta^ pf .epqiy whq.wp]^^ hoipe . education to their 

q2 
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(39) Letter of children in Persian literature, and who would, therefore, wish that there should 
4-8-1853 be a school conveniently situated, at which English studies alone need be prose- 
contd. outed. Moreover, it is believed that the means of receiving a fair amount of 

instruction, upon the plan and to the extent followed in the Government Schools, i s 
much desired by a largo section of . he poorer European and Eurasian popula’ 
tion of Calcutta, who are at present but ill-provided in this respect. 

For the above mentioned classes, the new Branch School is intended. In 
it the Council propose to teach English and Bengalee, to the extent and on the plan 
adopted in the Hindoo College Branch School m., from the earliest rudiments of 
knowledge in both languages, to the junior English scholarship standard.” 

** The plan above described it is hoped, will furnish in Calcutta, the means of 
a good elementary English education to the Mahomedan and Christian communi- 
ties ; and to the many persons in comfortable circumstances who are neither Hindoos, 
Maliomcdans nor Christains ; such as Jews, Parsees, Chinese and others. But the 
want, at the Metropolis of British India, of any Government College, such as is 
provided at many much less important places, where a higher course of English 
education can be pursued, open to all, whether they happen to be Hindoos of cer- 
tain hfgh castes, or not, is a signal defect in the present Government system, which 
the Council are strongly of opinion ought no longer to remain unsupplied. In the 
view they take of this subject, the only question that needs to be discussed, after 
the broad statement of the want, is how best to supply it.” 

“ Two plans suggest themselves. The one to open a new College for all classes . 
the other, to change the character and present constitution of the Hindoo College^ 
and to throw it open to all classes.” 

The objections to the plan of founding a new College for the general public, 
continuing to defray the heavy cost of the existing Hindoo College exclusively for 
the use of a section of the Hindoos, are very obvious. A great increase to the edu- 
cation grant would be requisite in that case, which might be much more beneficially 
(expended, if granted, by founding a new College in some plale whe^e no College now 
exists, and where there are no means of forming one out of existing materials. The 
staff for such a College as the General Metropolitan College should be, would not 
bo readily procurable without the aid of the staff of the Hindoo College, The Gene, 
i al Calcutta College should naturally be the finest institution of the sort in India ; 
))ut as it improved, the Hindoo College would, by comparison, dwindle into cost^ 
insignificance. All these disadvantages, and all this cost would be incurred for no 
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national objecti and without any public advantage to compenaato them in any Letter of 
degree. * * 4-8^18S3 — 

“ On the other hand, the public advantages of throwing open the Hindoo (!ol- coutd. 
lege are so manifest, that they hardly require to be stated, and there are no public 
grounds of objection to the measure. The cost to Government of a College common 
to all classes of its subjects, would hardly exceed that of the Hindoo College as it 
exists. Few, if any, adHitional Professors would be required, unless for the purpose 
of improving the quality or extending the scope of the education now afforded. 

“ Again, under a system of education from which all religious instruction is 
necessarily excluded, the advantages of bringing the youths of different creeds to- 
gether in friendly intercourse, under a common course of study and discipline, arc 
unqualified. The feasibility of such a liberal system cannot be contested, seeing 
that it is the system in actual operation in every part of India, excepting only the 
town of Calcutta ; and even here, in the Medical College, Hindoos of all castes, 

Maliomedans, Christians, and Buddhists, are constantly associated in the same 
studies and pursuits, many of them live under the same roof, and a little tact in 
their management causes them to dwell together in harmony.” 

“ In the Hooghly, Dacca and Kishnaghar Colleges, and in many of thci Zillah 
schools in Bengal, Hindoos and Mahomedans associate freely with some of the Chris, 
tian residents who are studying in the same place, and no objection to the associa- 
tion has ever been raised by any of the students.” 

” In general society, Hindoo and Mahomedan gentlemen meet freely with each 
other, and with their Christian contemporaries, and no objection to such intercourse 
is made by any class.” 

“ If then, there be any substantial objection to throwing open the Hindoo Col- 
lege as proposed, it must be one peculiar to the institution itself. It must consist 
in the existence of certain exclusive privileges ; in the fact that either by it original 
constitution, or by subsequent convention, that institution has been devoted for 
all time, and unchangeably, to the education of Hindoo students of the higher castes, 
exclusively. 

3|C * ♦ * ♦ « 

“ Upon a full consideration of the question, it appeared to the Council that there 
were three modes in which, should Government see fit to throw open the Hindoo 
College, that object might be legitimately accomplished.” 

Firstly . — The .unconditional consent of those who represent (as far as these 
can now be represented) the original founders, might be obtained. 
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(39) Letter of 

4-8-1853— 

I'ontd. 


Of such a result th« •Cbuncil did not despair, when they considered 
ilio intelligence and liberality of many of those gentlemen, and the 
probability that they, like those vrhom they have the honor to 
represent, would be foimd in advance of, rather than behind, the age 
in which they live. In this bAse little change in the present arrange- 
ments, would be required. 

Seeomlh /. — The consent of these gentlemen might be refused. This hypo- 
thesis raises the qucsti(m upon what terms the Government is at 
liberty, of its own mere 'motion, to dissolve its connection with the 
founders of the original JBmddo GoOege ot theiir representatives. The 
real peouniuy interest of those gehtlemoi- is represented by the siun 
of Bhpees 80,000, being 'the stoi of Bnpees 23,000 funded in 1841, 
{Jus a further di-vidend of'Bupees 7,000, since reomved from die 
insolvent estste'of'Barettoland-fions, and also funded. The buildings 
and all the fittings, books, instruments and other things connected 
with the College, are the property of the Government. 


Thirty. —Ihe representatives of the Native Founders might not refuse their 
consent to the openii^ of the College ; but might yet insist, as a 
condition of their consent, upon confining the scholarships to which 
the income arising from the Kiipees 80,000 is devoted, to Hindoo 
competitors.' The principle df scholarships limited to a particular 
class, is objoctionable ; but, in the peculiar circumstances of the base, 
the point might be fairly 66nceded. th this event, the Ubeiality ol 
Wealthy Mahbmed'ans ' nught ioiind' hlahomedan Bbholaxdupa ; or 
Government out of the Edaoatioa Funds might found adbolarabips 
open to the competition of all who coiild hot oompete for the Hindu 
Scholarships. ‘ '' 

“ Before coming to ' any final resolution upon thi# important subject, the 
Council invited the Native Members of the Hindoo College Management to a 
friendly conference; for the purpose of ascertunSng their eentiments upon the project 
of opening the College to all classes of 'the Aoinmuinity.*’ ' 

“ The Meeting was held'bnthe 27th'o{ ' Novembin 'li952| and was attended by 
Baboo Prosunno Ooomax 'Tsgotb, (me ■of -the' hera6fitary'Goveriiorst'' and Babdbs 
Russomoy Dutt and -Bree-Eishen'.'Sing.''' ■' . 





nil 


“ Wliat is above reported, however, will probably be .siillicient to convince the (*3,9) Letter df 
( lovernment that the oppoifition tx) the irioasuro ainoiif^ t liowe most irnmediMt(*ly 
interested, is not of an active charactt‘.r, and is foumled upon what the ( Vmneil belie.vt^ (*ont(l. * 

to be the erroneous assuinptiijii of the perpetual contract, not detoTTninuble by eilhe*' 
party without breach of faith. The (-oiuici], on tlie cojjtrarv, holding: the opposite 
belief, strongly advise the opening of the Hindoo College to all cUssos. 

« « « « ♦ « 

“ The gist of the Coiincirs proposal is to subs- 
titute a general Metropolitan College for the College Department of the Hindoo (Col- 
lege. This they recommend with reference both to the necessity of providing 
sound English Education for the more advanced Mahomedan Students, and to 
general, considerations. But the Hindoo College as it now exists, contains a Junior 
Department in which young boys receive, though at a higher cost, no better edu- 
cation than that which they may obtain at the Branch Schools. And many Hindoo 
gentlemen of high respectability (c. g. Baboo Russomoy Dutt) do in fact prefer the 
Branch School to the Junior Department of the College as a place of instruction 
for young children. To retain a Junior Department as part of a general and open 
College would not, the Council conceive, be necessary. But if the most Noble 
the Governor of Bengal should think it expedient to make any concession to the 
feeling above referred to, that object may be attained by retaining the Junior 
Department of the Hindoo College, but as a separate Institution, and under a 
different name 

The change in the character of the Hindoo College, with the abolition ot tlie 
ISatwe Management as at present constituted, would render necessary an alteration 
in t\ie name ol tlie institution, ^o long as its present designation continues, will 
last the idea of exclusiveness, which has always been attached to it. As it is ad- 
visable, on every ground, that this idea should cease to the connected with an open 
College, the Council recommend that the Institution shall hereafter bear the name 
of “ The Calcutta College.” 

“ In closing this report, it may be desirable to bring prominently to notice, 
that the Government has effectively provided, by the foundation and maintenance 
of the Sanscrit College, for the instruction of the principal classes of the Hindoo com- 
munity in their own literature and learned language, in like manner as it has provid- 
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( 39 ) Letter of 

4-8-1853— 

concld. 


W) Letter of 
1-10-1853. 


ed, by the establishment of the Mudrissa or Mahomedan College, for the instruction 
of the Mahomedans in the Arabic language and literature.” 

“ The Hon’ble the Court of Directors have, by their despatch of the 20th Jan- 
uary 1841, laid it down as a permanent principle, in approval of the recommenda- 
tions which were submitted to it by the Government of India, that the funds assigned 
to these two great institutions of oriental learning, should be employed exclusively 
in instruction in or in connection with, those institutions, giving a decided prefer- 
ence to the promotion in the first instance of perfect ^cienoy in oriental instruction. 

“ While the special oharaoter and objects of these important institutionB ore 
carefully home in mind by the Counoil, it is its earnest desire so to frame the scheme 
of instruction in them, as that while every facility is given for the cultivation of the 
highest oriental learning, the pupils may also have the foundation well laid, of a 
knowledge the English language and of English literature which may enable and 
induce many of them to prosecute eventually those more improving studies in the 
advanced classes of the General Metropolitan College.” 

“ The whole aim of the Council, in the proposals offered in the present report 
in respect to the Mahomedan College, is, while maintaining its distinctive character 
as an efficient seminary of the Arabic instruction for the learned classes of that com- 
munity, to infuse into it the same spirit of progress, and of adaptation to the wants 
of the present time, which so honorably distinguish the Sanscrit College, under the 
superintendence of the singularly able and enlightened 'scholar, under whose care 
as its Principal, the latter college has the good fortune to be now placed.” 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

FRED. J. MOUAT, 
Secretary, Council of Educaiion. 


{40) Lett&r, dated 21st Oct(l)er 1853, from the Government of Bengal, to the 

Council of Education. 


Education. 

No. V^AS, dated the 4th Aiig- 
UHt 1863, with 7 enclosures. 

No. 1737, dated the 10th Oct- 
ober 1853. 


I am directed by the Most Noble the Governor 
of Bengal to acknowledge the receipt of your letters 
noted on the margin, and in reply, to communicatO 
the following observations and orders.^ 



Ih'HiJiiJ . 


US 


“ Ilis Lordship Juis c;u*«*fully studio«l (lir qin'slirm (»f (JovornmtMii Kduoationnl (40) helter of 
lustitutions at Caltnithi, us .s!ct forth hy llu* (’onnril of Kclucjitioii in tlioir lUilt* and 2t“10-1853.^ 
comprehensive letter of tlie Itli August ahovo ulhided to, wliieli desr.i‘il>oa the actual f'^ontd, 
condition of those institutions at tlie present time, and the cdian^es wliich tlio 
Council recommends the (}ov eminent to moke.” . 

“ Concurring for the most port in t he conclusions at wl)i<i]i tlie Council of Edu- 
cation has arrived. His-Lordship feds that it would he superfluous for liini io retrace 
in this communication the course of argument which lias led io those conclusions. 

The arguments cannot be more forcibly or more clearly stated than in the language 
of the Counoirs letter, and His Lordship would refer to it for the reasons of the 
several decisions in which he adopts the opinion of the Council. His Itordship 
will restrict this Communication^ therefore, to a mere recital of those decisions, 
and to a statement of the reasons that have induced him in some respects to prefer 
measures which go beyond the suggestions of the Council, and which it perhaps 
did not consider itself authorized to propose.” 

‘‘ The Council of Education concludes with justice, that the Government has 
not done for the encouragment of sound education in this Capital all that was desir- 
able, or even all that would have been its positive duty, it the public finances had 
not been for many years past, and until very lately, in a condition which clogged 
the action of the State. While Agra, Delhi , Benares, and many otlier places of lesser 
note and inferior importance possess, each of them, a Government College for gene- 
ral instruction, in Calcutta, the Metropolis of the British dominions in the East, 
there is no General College at all. The Mudrissa has long been established for the 
special advantage of the Mussalmans, but it is shown that the English Department 
of that College has hitherto been a failure in every form in which it has been tried, 
and that the Institution is altogether in an unsatisfactory condition. The Hindoo 
College and the Sanscrit College, wliich have been set apart for the nse of the Hindoos, 
are flourishing, but both are exclusive in their character and the former is hampered 
with a double management productive of delay and inconvenience.” 

* He « ♦ ♦ « 

“ It is, in His Lordship’s opinion, the cigar duty of the Government of India 
to provide for its people in this city, the seat of Government, such Educational 
Institutions as shall afford, to all who seek them, the means of acquiring sound 
jjLstruction, both in elementary knowledge and in the higher branches of 
learjding.” 

a 
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{40) Jjdter of “ It is not Icbb the duty of the Government to maintain in Calcutta, as heretci- 
21~10-1853. — fore, the seminaries of that peculiar Oriental learning which is cultivated by the 
contd. great sects of Hindoos and Mussulmans respectively.” 

“ And it is further the duty and the policy of the Government to multiply 
facilities for acquiring a solid Vernacular and English education by the youth of 
every sect, and colour, and creed.” 

“ These principles His Lordship holds in common with tlve Council of Education. 
But, speaking on behalf of the Government, and unfettered by considerations of 
finance, by which the Council has probably felt its freedom of suggestion hampered, 
Hia Loidabip would propose to effect the objects that the Government have in 
view, Vsi^ «. -ntfste esAewiVeii. tJaan VSaat viVneh haR "been laid beioro him, and 

free from some plausible objections which appear to him to attach to a portion ot 
the CounoiVs plan.” 

“ The portion of that plan which appears open to objection, is the proposal for 
the abolition of the exclusive character of the Hindoo College, and for its trans- 
mutation into a Govcmoient College open alike to all. 

“ Admitting that the Council is correct in holding that there is nothing whatever 
in the terms of union between the Government and the Native Managers of the 
Hindoo College, which binds the Government to maintain that Institution, to all 
futnre4imc8, exactly on the footing on which it stood when the union was formed ; 
and admitting further that the Council is warranted in believing that, although the 
Native Managers oppose the opening of the College, and would murmur at that 
measure being carried into effect, yet they would submit and would speedily bo ' 
reconciled to it ; His Lordship nevertheless is of opinion that it is inexpedient to 
throw open the Hindoo College to all classes, and to convert it into the Metro- 
politan College oHhe Government in the manner proposed.” 

“ It is impolitic. His Lordslup thinks, to afford unnecessarily a pretext for the 
circulation of any colorable complaints that the Government is breaking faith with 
the Hindoo community, that it is promiscuously admitting all classes to a Seminary 
which was established for Hindoos alone, and that although a general Government 
College is to be erected, it is upon the ruins of the Hindoo Colkegc that its foundations 
are laid. 

“ His Lordship regards as very different things the dissolution of a temporary 
connexion, and its continuance on terms contrary to the original agreement, in spite 
of the opposition of one of the two parties to the agreement. 

“ His Lordship fully concurs with the Council in thinking that the correspond- 
ence does not show, and that there is no reason whatevw to believe, that the Govern- 
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meat originally covenanted with the Native Trustees to apply for ever the money (40) Letter of 
which composed the joint fund, to exactly thelsamo purposes as those to which it 2H0^1863r^ 
was appHed when the joint fund was formed. Wherefore, although His Lordship contd. 
conceives that it would be inexpedient to apply that joint fund otherwise than as 
originally agreed, he holds that the Government is fully and most justly competent 
to withdraw altogether Its contribution to the joint fund, when the Native Afanagers 
refuse to consent to the reasonable changes whicli are proposed for the purpose of 
making the joint fund more extensively useful than heretofore.” 

LoxdAnp wo\x\d at oivcft taVc advantage ol the o\)i^OTt\iTdty 
which the recorded refusal of the Native Managers has given (and, as he thinks 
t^i tunatcly given) for the dissolution of the present connexion, and for the intro- 
duction of a system which shall continue full advantages to the Hindoos, but shall 
extend those advantages to other sects also.” 

“ For this purpose llis Lordship would say to the Native Managers -^ The 
(Jovernmeut formerly agreed to aid your fund with a sum of money for the purpose 
of introducing education in a form at that time adequate and aj) proved. Lapse of 
years and change of circumstances have rendered it desirable that education should 
now bo given in a more general form, such as the Hindoos everywhere share in at 
all other Government Colleges in India. The Native Managers object to this ex- 
tension, and require that the funds in the Hindoo College should be applied exclusively 
to Hindoos. Such being the view of the Managers, however impolitic and unwise 
the Government may think them, it will not insist upon the extension which the Na- 
tive Managers resist. But, as the Government feels it to be its duty to provide a 
College in Calcutta, where all may meet for instruction without distinction of classes 
or creeds, and as the Government wdll not consent, when it incurs this expense, to 
burden the public revenue at the same time with a continuance of the whole of its 
present payments to the Hindoo College, for the benefit of the sect of Hindoos alone, 
the Government must now give notice that the united management and maintenance 
of the Hindoo College by the Government and the Native Managers must ccasc. 

“ The Native Managers should be requested to take especial note that, in putting 
a close to the joint management and support of the Hindoo College, the Govern- 
ment will deprive the Native Managers of nothing which is now included in or attach- 
ed to their fund ; and it will continue to the Hindoo community in Calcutta every 
eciucational advantage it now receives, though in a slightly altered form. The sum 
of Rupees 30,000 shall be restored to the Native Alanagers, and even the Scholar- 
ships shall be made over to them. The Sanscrit College shall be maintained by the 
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(40) Letter of Government exactly as it is, so also shall the Junior Department of the Hindoo Col* 
iSUlO-lSSS . — lege. The Senior Students among the Hindoos shall have access given them to ex* 
contd. aotly the same education as heretofore, but in another place, and in common with 

youths of other classes, precisely as in all other Colleges in India. Nor will the Na- 
tive Managers be thrown upon the world with the fund restored to them ; for either 
the Government Institutions, as hereinafter mentioned, vsill receive their pupils, 
or the Metropolitan College lately set up by the Hindoo community in Calcutta, will 
be open to their overtures, and will probably be ready to unite with them.” 

“ This course would, no doubt, be still unpalatable to the Native Managers. 
But it is a course which is perfectly open in justice and reason to the Government, 
entirely consonant with justice and liberality to the Native Managers of the Hindoo 
College, and productive of exactly the same measure of educational advantages to 
the Hindoo community as it enjoys at present.” 

“ The scheme then which His Lordship wishes to suggest would, when fully 
developed stand thus : 

“ A new general college should be esta})lished at Calcutta by the Government, 
and designated “ The Vrcsklenoy College/' in order to distinguish it by name from 
all merely local and private institutions, and in order to give it an o/ficial character. 

” A fitting edifice should be built for the students entered at this College.” 

No student should be admitted there who has not passed, or shall not pass, the 
standard of the Junior Scholarship. 

“ The College should be open to all youths of every caste, class, or creed.” 

“ The Principal, Professors, &c., of the Senior Department of the Present 
Hindoo College, should become the establishment of the Presidency College.” 

“ The Hindoo College, modified by the withdrawal of its Senior Department 
should be maintained exclusively for Hindoos. It should consist of two main 
divisions, namely the Sanscrit College as at present constituted, and a Junior 
Department which should be for the reception, as at present, of Hindoo children 
of the higher classes on a higher fee.” 

” The Branch School (whose name should be changeck as suggested by the 
Council, to that of the ColootoUa Branch School) should be maintained, as at 
present open to all classes and creeds.” . , 

” The Mudrissa should be kept up exclusively for the Mus^ulmans. It should 
also consist of two main divisions, the Arabic College ” as proposed by the Council 
and a Junior Department ” for boys of the more respectable classes. His Lord- 
ship concurs in the opinion of the minority, that these several Institutions should 
be placed as far as possible on an equal footing, and that a fee should be required at 
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the Mudrissa and the Sanscrit Collie, as it is now required at the Hindoo College. (40) E^i4f oj 
If the Mahomedans do not object to other than Mussulman boys being admitted to 21-10^1863.^ 
the Junior Department, and if there is any particular reason for admitting them, contd* 
they may be received/’ 

“ The internal reforms suggested in the Mudrissa should bo carried into effect/' 

“ Lastly, a Branch School at Collinga, auxiliary to the Mudrissa, as tlio Colloo- 
tolla School is to the Hindoo College, should be established, open to all classes and 
creeds.” 

“ When the Government shall have carried this scheme into effect, Ilis Lord- 
ship thinks it will have supplied an oirujicnt system of instruction for all portions 
of the community.” 

“ Boys of the Hindoo faith, whether Hiey be of the higher or lower class, will 
have access to a sound elementary course of Vernacular and English Education, 
in the Junior Department of the Hindoo College, and in the Colootolla Branch 
School, rcspcctiv cly ’ 

‘‘ Boys of the Mussulman creed will liave access to a similar education in the 
Junior Department of tlie Mudrissa, and in its Branch School at Collinga.” 

“ Boys of every other faith will find these same advantages in either of the 
Branch Schools above mentioned to which they may choose to resort.” 

“ The Hindoo of maturcr age will have the means of pursuing his studies in the 
highest branches of Hindoo learning at the Sanscrit College, and the Mussulman 
youth may in like manner follow' up his studies in the peculiar learning of his sect 
in the Arabic College, and both of tliese classes of young men, together with young 
men of every other class, will have an institution, where they may obtain the ins- 
truction they desire in every branch of general acquirement, offered to tliem in the 
new Presidency College, which will be in reiility, what its name imports, a College, 
and not, what all the establishments so callcd*that His Lordship has seen in India 
are, a compound of a College and a Dame’s School”. 



“ If it should be objected that the continuing to exclude from the Junior De- 
partment of the Hindoo College all but Hindoos of the higher class, and the estab- 
lishing the use of Persian in the Junior Department of the Mudrissa, are departures 
fiom the general principles of equal admission to all, and of Vernacular instruction, 
the anomaly may at once be admitted ; but it may at the same time be justified on 
the ground of the extended usefulness given thereby to the general system of ins- 
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\40) Letter of truction. It is well to sacrifice something of symmetry in the system to an increase 

21-10-1853. — of its useful strength.” 

concld. 

* « 4 > * * * 

“ Although His Lordship has proposed to dissolve the connexion of the British 
Government with the Native Trustees of the Hindoo College dnd their education fund 
he would not refuse to admit them to a re-union with the Government Institutions 
which are now to be established provided the Native Managers will agree to the fol- 
lowing conditions : — 

Firstly. — ^That the Management shall be vested wholly and exclusively in 
the Council of Education by which alone the i^stem of Government 
Education must be controlled. 

Secondly. — ^That the scholarships already founded together with such further 
scholarships as their fund of Bupees 30,000 will endow, shall be 
allotted between the Hindoo College and the Presidency Collie in 
such manner as the Council of Education may determine ; such 
scholarships, however, being open only to students of the Hindoo 
persuasion. 

* 41 a * 4t 4i 

“ Having thus drawn the outline of the Educational Scheme which appears 
necessary for meeting existing defects, and to be best adapted to the ends in view, 
His Lordship will leave it to the Council of Education, if they should see fit to adopt 
the extended plan, to work out its details, and submit it in a complete form, for finnl 
sanction. His Lordship hopes that this may not occupy much time ; and that be- 
fore he resigns the active administration of the Government of Bengal, he may have 
the aatktaotion of seeing the Educational Institutions of the Capital placed upon 
a footing adequate to the wants of the community, and worthy of the Govern- 
ment of the East India Company.” 


I have ji^e honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant 
CECIL BEADON, 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
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{41) Lellcr, dated lOth March 1S54, from the Council of Edacation to the 

(lovenment of lientjal. 

“ I have tlie honor, by direction of the Council o{ Ediication, to acknowledge (41) jMtet o) 

the recei]it of your letter, No. r>27, dated 2l8t October 10-3-1854. 
1853, conveying to the C«)uncil the views of the Most 
Noble the Governor of llengal upon the various ques^ 
tions relating to the 0»)vernment Educational Ins- 
titutioiiH at Calcutta, submitted by the Council in 
my letter of the 4th of August last, and directing 
the Council to work out the details of the extend- 
ed plan, whereof the outline is drawn in paragraphs 
22 to 44 of your letter under reply, and to submit, in a complete form, for final 
sanction, a scheme framed upon the general design indicated by the Host 
Noble the Governor. 


Present : 

TIio Hon’ble ISir J. \V. Colvilt', 
Presill ent. 

The Hon bio F. J. llalliilav. 

C. Allen, Esq. 

J. P. Grant, Esq. 

Dn J. Jackson. 

Baboo Russomoy Dutt. 

Ram Qo})al Ghose. 

Rama Parasad Roy. 

Dr. Mouat 


« « ♦ ♦ « « 

“ The main feature of the plan is the'establishment of a new Presidency College, 
in a fitting building to be erected for the purpose ; and as tliis part of the project 
when the question was last before His Lordship was complicated by our then ex- 
isting relations with the Hindoo College, the Council will first proceed to explain 
their proceedings connected with the Hindoo College, under the very liberal instruc- 
tions of His Lordship upon this head ; whereof they are happy to have it in their 
power to report that the result has been entirely satisfactory.” 

“ The first step taken by the Council was to communicate a copy of your letter 

to the Hereditary Governors and Managers of the 
Arrangement witli the Hindoo Hindoo College, and to request them to state their 
College Management. views and wishes upon the terms offered by His 

Lordship.” 

“ It has been already intimated that the only persons in the Management of 
the Hindoo College, who had any vested or pennanent rights or privileges con- 
nected with the Institution, were the Maharaja of Burdwan, and Baboo Prosunno 
Coomar Tagore and his brother. 

“ The former intimated that, as far as his interests in the College were con- 
cej^ned, he had not the slightest hesitation in at once resigning the entire manage- 
inent of the College on its new footing, and the scholarships now attached to it 
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(41) Letter of and hereafter to be created with its funds, wholly into the bands of the Council of 
10-3-1854. — Education upon the terms proposed by the Most Noble the Governor of Bengal, 
contd* “ Baboo Prosunno Coomar Tagore, after stating that he was individually 

opposed to any exclusive system in education or in other matters, resigned his 
trust in the following terms : — 

“Although as a trustee and the representative of the surviving co-heir of my 
late father, one of the principal founders of the Hindoo Coljogo, 1 cannot be a con- 
senting party to revolutionise the College, yet in consideration of many circums- 
tances of importance, I beg leave, with the concurrence of my brother, hereby to 
transfer all the rights and privileges wo possess in the Institution and its funds to 
the Government, who may in the exercise of sound discretion, remodel the Institu- 
tion for the benefit of the public at large, in such manner as it may thinlf proper. 
“ Baboo Prosunno Coomar Tagore further expressed a hope that the public spirited 
conduct of the original founders of the Hindoo College might be placed on permanent 
record, in “ some prominent memorial in the remodeled seminary, by which thrir 
names might be associated with the College through every period of its existence, 
and be ^balmed in the grateful recollection of future generations.” 

“ Baboo Bussomoy Dutt, an elective member of the management of the Hindoo 
College, intimated his willingness at once to make over the College unconditionally 
to the management of the Council of Education, as his opinion always been 
that it should be thrown open on equal terms to all classes of the community. 

“ Baboo Ausootosh Dey, another elective member of the Management, deeply 
regretted the organic change proposed to bo introduced into the College, and retired 
from the Management, as he had no opinion to offer on the subject. 

“ The remaining Native members of the Management expressed no opinion 
Baboo Dobondernath Tagore. upon the matter { their views, if they entertained 
Baboo Srookishan Singh. are therefore unknown to the Council. 

“ After the receipt of the documents above referred to, while the subject was 
still under consideration, the Hindoo College Management resigned its functions, 
and made over the College to the charge of the Council of Education in the follow- 
ing resolution passed on the 11th of January last, being thejast meeting of the Him 
doo College Management. Baboo Bussomoy Dutt brought to the notice of the 
meeting that Baboo Prosunno Coomar Tagore had intimated, upon receiving notice 
of the present meeting, that he conceived he had surrendered his place in the Manage- 
ment, when he placed his rights as Hereditary Governor at the disposal of Hie Govem- 
• ment, and did not intend to take any further part in the Management, and that no 
other Native member of the Management was hi the habit of attending the mapting a ; 
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whereupon, it was, on tJie su^^estion of IiuImk) ilii^^oiiioy Dut-t, rcsolvtHl, tJiat the ^*^7) Letter of 
functions of the Hindoo Colle^re AlauaotMiienf sliall Jiojicef»»rt}i cease, and that llie W-3-1854 . — 
Principal be directed to take cliar^^c of the Ollict*, reijori.in*^ to the (.'01111011 of Kdu- < f)ntd. 
cation directly ; and it was furtlier resolved by the President and Dr. Mouat, that 
i^reporting this resolution to the Council of Education, I lie. a ttention of that boily 
be drawn to the long and able services of Haboo Kussotnoy Dutt, as Secretary and 
Member of the ilindob College Mamigcnieiit.'’ 

“ Thus, in relation to the Hindoo (Jollege, lliere only rcniaiu to be deti^nuined 
upon, before putting the new plan into operation, lirst, the. future appropriation, 
in connexion with the new plan, of Hindoo ( 'ollege Scholarsliips, in such manner as 
may be most consistent with the known wishes and intentiioiis ot the subscribers ; 
and secondly, the perpetuation of the memory of the original founders of tlio Hindoo 
College, as proposed by Baboo Prosunno Coomar Tagore. 

This last object, in which the Council of Education heartily sympathize 
with the representations of the founders, will be promoted to a great extent by the 
perpetuation of the scholarships in the manner about to be suggested, and it will 
be effected completely, the Council believe, by the erection of a Marble Tablet in 
a prominent position in the present Hindoo College building, on which should be 
inscribed a brief history of the origin of the College, with the names of those who 
aided in its formation. Should any corresponding tablets be erected in the new Pre- 
sidency College building perhaps the sense felt of the true value of the services 
done by those Hindoo gentlemen to the cause of education in Bengal, might be ex- 
pressed becomingly, be recording upon a table in the new building to which all classes 
will have access, the fact that the way for the foundation of the General Presidency 
College in 1864, has been first opened by the founders of the Hindoo College ii^ 1816. 

The first object will be best effected, in the opinion of the Council, by assign- 
ing the scholarships in question to students in the Hindoo School, which the Junior 
Department of the Hindoo College will become after the closing of the Senior De- 
partment of that College ; such scholarships to be held at the Presidency College, 


The Hon’blo W. W. Bird. 

The Right Hon’ bio Sir Edward 
Ryan. 

Baboo Dwarkanath Tagoro. 


to be of the nature of Bursaries, and to be so desig- 
nated. Called by that name, they will not inter- 
fere with any general system of scholarships that may 
be in operation. The special scholarships founded by 


general subscription in honor of particular individuals, as named in the margin, will 
retain as Bursaries the names of the gentlemen in whose honor they were founded. 
Two scholarships, founded by sepcial grants from the Maharaja of Burdwan will 


retain, as Bursaries, the name of the founder. 


s 
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JLl) Letter of 

contd. 


Maharaja oi Burdwan. ^ 
Baboo Gopoemohun Tagorv. 
liajH Oopeomohan Dob. 
Baboo Joykiaaen Singh. 
Baboo Gunganarain Doss. 


Otkei SQholarslups are now given in honor of five donors of large sums to the 
Hindoo College, to an amount equal to the inoome 
arising from what remains of their donations. These 
scholarabips also will retain, as Bursaries, the names 
of the donors. To these may be added, as a new 
foundation, Bursaries to the, value of Rupees 64 a 
month ; that being nearly the annual iricome at present rates derived from what 
remains of the funds of the Hindoo College, after due reduction on account of the 
donations of the five great donors above mentioned. These Bursaries may be 
called, in memory of the Institution by whose fimds they are created, Hindoo 
College Bursaries. 


All difficulties connected with the Hindoo College having thus, the Council 
, hope, been disposed of in a manner which cannot 

College. f®-d to r.e satisfactory to all parties, the Council pro- 

ceed, in compliance with His Lordship’s directions, to 
submit, in detail, the following complete scheme for carrying into execution the 
new plan of Government Educational Institutions at the Presidency whereof 
Lordship has already determined the outlines. 

As has been observed, the leading feature of this plan is the establishment, 
in a suitable edifice to be erected for the purpose, of a General College, to be called 
the Presidency College j’ to be open to all youths of every caste and creed who pass 
the highest standard of school education ; with which General College the Aviating 
Medical t ollege, in all its branches, shall be united ; and to which, besides the course 
of study now taught at the Hindoo College, other Professorships of practical science 
and art, whose establishment, as His Lordship observes, cannot be long postponed, 
shall be added ; the whole to be arranged so as readily to receive youths from all 
parts of the Presidency; a College in short, which, when fully developed, sAall be an 
Educational Institution of the highest order, complete in itsglf, and worthy of the 
Metropolis of India, and of the British Government. 

“ As this noble plan, for want of any fitting college building, must bo in some 
degree prospective, and as future development is a part of the design, the Council 
think that the best way of explaining the detailed and complete scheme which they 
have been required to submit, is to set forth, first, their notion of what this Collie 
in its details ought ultimately to be, in order fully to realize Lordship’s views ; 
next, the arrangements which they think ought to be made now for its first oona^ 
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titution ; and lastly, the progressive measures which they deem most likely to ensure ( 41 ) Letter Of 
its full development hereafter. 

“ It is, the Council believe, of first importance, that the whole College should contd. 
be in one building.* There must be at least two great departments, the Medical 
Branch, and the General Branch, and to these the Council trust that two other 
branches will be added as separate departments, namely a School of Law and a School 
of Civil Engineering. • All objects will be best provided for in one building. One 
Building building can contain several rooms, common to all de- 

partments of the College, such for examples, as halls, 
examination rooms, libraries and offices. But besides this, many lectures will be 
attended by students in various departments. For example the Chemical and 
Botanical classes arc essential parts of a medical course, but they are not essential 
parts of a General College ; and of the Natural Philosophy classes, which are 
certainly essential parts of a General College, it may, the Council believe, be safely 
said that as medical student is not fairly trained, who, at least, has not placed in 
his power to attend such classes conveniently and without loss of time. With regard 
to students of Civil Engineering, the same may be said of the classes of Mathe- 
matics, Natural Philosophy and Natural History, (not to mention again the Botany 
and Chemistry classes), which are no less essential to a General College than to a 
thorough course of Civil Engineering, which, it is hoped, will include, in this College, 
a fit preparation for the scientific and economic geologist. From such considera- 
tions as these, the economy in public money and private time, which consoli- 
dation in one building, as well as in one institution, secures, will be obvious. 


There should be four distinct branches or Departments in the College, into 
one or other of which every student should enter, 
lomas.”^ ^ branch a distinct course of education should 

be laid down, for passing successfully through which 
a distinct diploma should be given. Thus a diploma would be of the nature of a 
degree in any particular faculty. The four branches should consist of a General, 
a Medical, a Legal and a Civil Engineering branch. 

** The term of study should be as follows in each branch ; — 


The Generel Branch not less than • 

»» Bfodloal M 9, 99 99 • 

U I^gal ,9 99 99 9, • 

Giyil En^neering not less than 
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(41) Letter of 

10-3-1864.— 

contd. 


** Diplomas of profioienoy should be given to students who have gone throiijih 
the whole term in any one of these courses, and who have exhibited adequate pro- 
ficiency at the final examination ; and to none others. 

“ The general and medical courses of study should be arranged so as to be suit- 
able for youths who have just thoroughly mastered a school course. The legal and 
civil engineering courses of study should be so arranged that a student may conveni- 
ently quit the general course and enter either of them after he has passed his second 
year in the general branch ; also so that either of them may be conveniently entered 
by any one from the provinces or elsewhere, not previously a student of the Presi- 
dency College, who passes a senior scholarship examination, and pays the matricula- 
tion fee. There should be nothing to prevent a student who has taken his diploma 
in the general branch, from entering any one of the special branches, if so minded. 




“ Hitherto, of the above branches of Philosophy, sometimes one, sometimes 
another, and sometimes none has formed part of a year’s course. The propriety of 
their forming parts of a collegiate course of instruction has been thus, from time to 
time, practically admitted ; but in the infancy i)i our Educational Institutions, 
arrangements for teaching them systematically could not be made. This defect, 
the Council propose to supply in the Presidency College. 

4 > ♦ ♦ * 

But the Council venture to ask authority for snaking at once a step still 
Additional Stall rtn^om mended further in advance, which can be made at compara- 

tively a small cost. 


Mudrissa. 


In the Calcutta Mudrissa the Council will carry into effect, from the opening 
of the next Session, all the changes which have 
already been communicated to and approved of by 
the Government. * 

" It is proposed to fix, for the present, the fee that is to be levied from the pupils 
of the Arabic, Persian, and English Classes, at one Bupee a month. 

The Collingah Branch School will be opened to all classes of the community 
from the 15th of June next, and will be organized 
upon the same scale and plan in all respects as the 
Colootollah Branch School. 


'Collingah School- 
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Conoluviolu 


“ Tlu? (^oiincil bHiovo thfit tlio plan above detailed, ^41) IjCtter of 
if approved, will carry info immediate elTect the JO-3-1854 , — 
V ifihes of His Lordship. ooneld. 

I have the honor to ])e. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

FRED. J. MOHAT, 

Secrefanj, Council oj Education. 


{42) Letter, dated 10th April 1854, jrom the Government of Bengal to the 

Coumil of Education. 

(General Education. “ ^ directed by tlic Most Noble the Governor of {42) Letter of 

No. r>9«, dated lOMi March Bengal to acknowledge the recei])t of your letters, 10-4-1854, 

No. 7l3i, 4th April 1854, with noted OH the margin, relative to tlie Presidency 
enclosure. College, which it was proposed to found at Calcutta. 

“ His Lordship has read, with the highest interest and satisfaction, the admir- 
able letter in which the Council have submitted their proposals regarding this 
College ; and hehas desired me to off er to the Council his acknowledgments of 
the ability and lucid completeness with which they have interpreted and embodied 
the views of the Government on this important subject. 

“ To the Councirs scheme, as a whole, the Governor is happy to give a prompt 
and full consent. A recommei’dation of it will immediately be addressed to the 
Government of India, by whom His Lordship hopes it will be submitted without 
delay to the Honourable Court. 

His Lordship feels that the Council are so much belter qualified that he can 
pretend to be for the task of organising a general system of College Education in 
India, that it is with much diffidence, and always with deference, that he offers 
remarks on any details which, after deliberation together, they have decided to sug- 
gest to the Government. There are, however, several points on which His Lord- 
ship ventures to doubt the expediency of their proposals. 

The first of these is the proposal that Latin should form part of the College 
course. The Council will not be disposed to suspect His Lordship of undervaluing 
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(42) Letter of or contemning the ClasHical Education which is received in the Colleges of England. 
10-4-1864. — If, therefore, he offers an objection to it here, it is solely because he does not think 

contd. that, for the present at least, the Government system of education in India should 

include a course of ancient classics. The system, His Lordship conceives, should 
be calculated to bestow a thoroughly good and complete education in the practical 
and classical knowledge of England and of India ; but he is of opinion that those 
who seek a complete instruction in ancient classics should still look for it in the 
seminaries and universities of England. 

“ The Council 'propose to teach Latin in the College. This, however, is to give 
only the half of a classical course, and that half the worse half. His Lordship would 
take the liberty of advising that it will be better, for the present, to omit a classical 
professorship altogether. The proposed courses of English and Vernacular Litera- 
ture, each having its difficulties and facilities peculiar to the two great classes of stu- 
dents who will frequent the College, will place those classes, as it seems to him, 
upon a perfectly fair and equal footing in the contest for diplomas or College 
honours. 

“ His Lordship ventures further to deprecate the use in the Presidency College 
of those terms, which, in long lapse of time, have become familiar to English Uni- 
versities, such as “ bursaries,” “ matriculation,” and the like. These terms are not 
descriptive, and it may be feared that the use of them here might tend to create 
misapprehension. His Lordship ventures to think that it will be safer to call the 
fee what it is, an entrance-fee, and to continue to designate the scholarships by the 
same sort of name as before. 

” With equal deference His Lordship would beg permission to express a doubt, 
whether the course of the last two years, being in all respects obligatory, is not 
heavier than ordinary students would be able to bear ; and to suggest whether it 
might not be so far modified as to make the Chemistry and Natural History 
lectures optional rather than complusory. 

” His Lordship concurs with the Council in thinking that part of the proposed 
changes may be carried into effect during the next yacationi He is unable, how- 
ever, to assent to the formal declaration of the new constitution of the College, un- 
til the approval of the Hon’ble Court shall be received. His Lordship trusts that 
this will not be withheld, or even delayed. But it would not be advisable to act 
upon it by anticipation. 

The decision of the Trustees of the Hindoo Collie, communicated in the let- 
ter of the Council of Education, is public spirited and judicious. The Governor 
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fully assents to the justioc and propriety of recording tlic merit of the founders and (42) Letter of 
supporters of the Hindoo College by a Tablet to be placed within that Institution. 10-4-1854 . — 
“ The enclosure of your letter of the ith instant is herewith returned.” e.oucld. 

I have the honor to be, &o., 

' C. BEADON, 

Secretarij to the Govertwhent of Bengal, 


{43) From the Court of Directors of the East India Company to the Gov- 
ernment of India, Public Department, — {No. 62, dated ISth Sep- 
tember 1854). 

Letter No. 29, dated 5th May 1854. 

“ This letter refers to a scheme for the establishment of a Presidency College Despatch 

at Calcutta, prepared by the Council of Education),/ 1.^.0.1854 
adopted by the late Governor of Bengal, and strongly 
recommended for our sanction by your Government. 

“ The scheme originated in a proposal by the Council of Education for throw- 
ing open the Hindoo College to all classes of the community, irrespective of re- 
ligious differences. Certain objections, however, to that course were pointed out 
by the Governor in a minute conceived in a comprehensive and liberal spirit, and 
his lordship having indicated the mode in which the object might be accomplished 
referred the subject for the further consideration of the Council. The difficulties 
arising from the peculiar circumstances of the Hindoo College having been removed 
by the voluntary act of the native hereditary and elected Governors of that insti. 
tution, the Council were enabled to submit a scheme by which the principal 
portion of the Hindoo College establishment was made available for the formation 
of a general President^ College, while at the same time all proper consideration 
was shown for- the special claims of the Hindoo community. 

“ Before proceeding further we desire to express our entire approval of your 
intention to commemorate the connexion of the founders of the Hindoo College 
with the progress of learning in India by suitable inscriptions, either in the Hindoo 
College itself, or in the proposed Presidency College, as well as by the allotment of 
the funds which remain of the original donations to the fotmdation of scholarships 
to’be held by Hindoos at the Presidency College. We would, however, suggest that 
it would be of greater benefit to the Hindoo community, and as much in accordance 
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{43) Despatch with the views of the original donors, were some at least of these scholarships to 
of 13-9-1854. be open to Hindoo competitors, educated at other seminaries of Calcutta or its vici- 
— contd. nity and not confined to the students of the Hindoo College. 

“ The following are the main features of the scheme for the establishment of 
the new Presidency College. 

The college, which will be open to persons of all castes and breeds, is to combine 
with a general course of education, special courses of medicine, engineering and law ; 
admission is to be by examination, excepting from other Government institutions, 
whose certificates are to be accepted in lieu of an examination. 

Free scholarships are to be founded tenable at the Presidency College from 
the Government schools and colleges in the country, in order to encourage those who 
are specially worthy of it to prosecute their studies in the manner most beneficial 
to themeslves and to the community at large. Other scholarships to be awarded 
in the college itself. 

** It is proposed also that examinations should be held, and diplomas awarded, 
on the completion of the different courses of study. 

A building is to be erected at a cost roughly estimated at six lakhs, which sum 
includes! the amount which must have been spent in the erection of a new Medical 
College. 

“ ‘ The Presidency College being founded on this basis, and having absorbed 
the establishment hitherto attached to the senior department of the Hindoo College 
will, in conjunction with the other Government educational institutions in Calcutta, 
effectually provide, in the words of the Governor General, that sound instruction 
both in elementary knowledge, in the higher branches of learning and in that 
peculiar oriental learning, which is cultivated by the great sects of Hindoos and 
Mussulmans respectively. 

** Wc have much satisfaction in expressing our approval, in its main features, 
of the plan of which we have now taken a brief review, and we proceed to notice a 
few points which will require to be borne in mind, in order that the scheme may 
harmonize with the directions on the subject of education Contained in our general 
despatch dated the 19th July (No. 49) 1864. 

The building of the Presidency College should be so arranged as to afford space 
for such building^ or apartments as may be required for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the Calcutta University and for holding the University examinations. 

The engineering, law and other professorships attached to the college w^ll 
obviate the necessity of founding such professorships in connexion with the Univer- 
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sity, and the functions of the latter will be confined fo its normal object, i i:., that(i3) Despatch 
of (jxamining candidates and conferring degrees and distinctions. of 13-9-1854. 

"" The Presidency College might hold oxaininations, confer firizes, make as public contd. 
as possilbe the names of its distinguished pupils, and take any other means \vhic;h 
may seem advisable to stimulate their exertions and rewaul their success. But 
the power of granting diplomas or degrees should be contiued to the University so 
that students from the* Prl^sidency College shall have no advantage, as regards 
(.‘xaminatinos for degrees and distinctions, over those belonging l-o the other 
institutions afllliatcd to the University. 

“ It is proposed, we observe, that the legal and civil engineering course's of study 
should be arranged so, that neith<*r of them may be conveniently enttued upon by 
a student (juitting the general course after he has passed his second year, or by any 
one from the province or elsewhere, not previously^ a student of tin'. Prtisideney 
College who passes a senior scholarship examination and fiays tin', entrance fee. 

We do not consider tliat the benefit of admission to those pracitical (.‘ourses should 
be limited to youths who have obtained “ high distinction *’ in a general course of 
study, but that it should be open to all who possess suHicient general knowledge 
to enable them to enter upon the studies of the special course with advantage. 

Wc desire that the test be framed on this principle. 

“ In accordance with the general plan for native education laid down in our 
despatch already referred to, free scholarships, tenable at the Presidency College 
similar to those proposed to be allotted to the (rovernment institutions, might, sub- 
ject to the same examinations, be assigned to any other educational establishments 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, whose managers may desire it, and which may 
appear to be deserving of such encouragement. 

“ The observations of the Council of Education are very decided upon the ab- 
solute necessity of giving a more practical turn to the instruction which is at present 
irnpaited in the higher educational institutions of Government. In their opinion 
it is one of the greatest defects of the system now pursued in fndia that it does little 
to educate the students for the more practical business of life, more especially in 
the physical departments, whilst there is probably no country in the world where 
the usefulness of this branch of instruction would be so much felt as in India. 

“ We trust that the scheme of study to be pursued in the Presidency College 
will tend to remedy this defect. It is evident that the natives of India can acquire 
eminence in practical professions, — they have done, so in those of medicine and 
stirgery, — and a course of civil engineering will open to them a new profession 
of the same practical character, and in which it is now most desirable that there 
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(43) Des'patch should be a supply of well-educated young men to take part in the extensive 
of 13~9-1854. public works which are, and will soon be, in course of execution. The Board of 
— conoid. Education make the important suggestion that the “ best reward for the most 
proficient students in the civil engineering department would be admission into the 
public service on a footing somewhat corresponding with that of sub-assistant 
surgeons, and it is, on the other hand, desirable that the theoretical instruction 
which, such students may obtain in college should be accompanied by practical 
training with a view to their siibsecpient employment in the public service. 

“ Our sentiments with regard to scholarships were fully expressed in the des- 
patch already referred to. In accordance with them, no addition to the funds, 
which have hitherto been applied tx) scholarships at the Hindoo College, would seem, 
for the present at least, to be necessary for instituting scholarships at the Presidency 
College, except those which may be open to students from other institutions, and 
those which may be annexed to the departments of medicine and civil engineering. 

“ Other points of detail we leave with confidence to be carried out by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and we have only to state that we shall take 
measures (or obtaining the services of a competent Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Geology to be attached to the college, on the terms proposed by the Council 
of#Education. 

“ In conclusion we consider that great credit is due to the Council of Education 
for the clear and practical scheme prepared by them for giving effect to the views 
of the late Governor of Bengal, and we anticipate with great satisfaction the 
formation of an institution which we may expect, when it has been for some timt> 
in vigorous operation, to confer great moral and intellectual benefits upon the 
natives of the presidency of Bengal.” 

(44) From the Government of Bengal, to the Council of Education, No, 
19, dated the 26th January 1855. 

(44) Letter of “ ^ directed by the Hon’ble the J^ieutenant-Governor of Bengal to forward, 
26-1-1855. . for your information and that of the Meinbers of the 

General Ediicatien. r r, i i* i 

Council of Education, copy of a letter from the Sec- 
retary to the Government of India in the Home Department No. 166, dated this 
day, and of a despatch from the Hon’ble Court of Directors No. 49, dated the 19th 
July last. 

'' In accordance with the terms of that Despatch and under the authority given 
by the Government of India Uis Honour has been pleased to appoint Mr. William 
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(rordon Young to bo tho Dirootor of Public fnstruction in fho T^owor Provinoofl ; (^44) Letter Oj 
and I am accordingly desired to ref|uest iliat the (Vaincil will instruct their Secretary 2G’-1~1855^ — 
to report himself to Mr. Young and be giiido<l by such orders as Mr. Young tnay give contd. 
him. The functions of the tVaincil cease from this date, and the (^oiincil is dissolved. 

“ The Lieutenant-CJovernor will not allow the occasion to pass without express- 
ing Iiis sense, of the eminent services in the cause of Kdiical ion rendered by the (Council 
from tli (3 date of its lirst establishment to the present t.irm*, and he desired me to 
tender liis cordial acknowledgments to you, Ffon’ble Sir, and to your colleagues, 
for the valuable assistance you have given both in <*onnsel and in the executive 
management of the department during the period for which he has administered 
the ( I ov eminent of Bengal. ’’ 

I have, <fcc., 

A. W. RUSSELL, 

Under Heeretanj to the Government of Bengal, 


{45) Extract frmn a letter, dated 28th April 1858, from Lord Ellenhorough 
to the Chmrnian and Deputg Chairman of the Court of Directors^ 
with ‘marginal notes by the Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 


Letter from the President of the Hoard of Control 
to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 
Court of Directors. 

India Board, 28th April, IStiS. 

Gentlemen, 

“ Many letters have been lately be- 
fore me reviewing the state of education 
in different parts of India under the ins- 
tructions sent by the Court of Directors 
n 1854, and I confess that they have not 
given me the impression that the ex- 
pected good has been derived from the 
system which was then established^ 
while all the increase of charge which 
might have been expected appeal^ to be 
in progress of realization. 


Notes try Director of Public instruction. 


The letters and other documents {45) Letter oj 
here referred to, and on which \A)Yd28-4"1858. 
Ellenborough’s Minute is based, relate 
to a period of about two and a half years, 
systematic proceedings under the Edu- 
cation Dispatch of 1854 having been com- 
menced about the middle of the year 
1855. Surely it is not to be expected 
that in so short a period the good hoped 
for from a new system of national edu- 
cation can be made patent to the world. 

T 2 
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{45) Letter of 
28-4-1868,— 
contd. 


“ I do not observe in the letter of the 
Court in 1854 any direct explicit instruc- 
tion to afford aid to schools under the 
charge of missionaries ; but the expres- 
sions of the Court in that letter have been 
interpreted as permitting, if they do not 
direct, such an application of public mo- 
ney, and it has been so applied. 

“ This measure, even guarded as it 
appears to be, by restricting the aid of 
Government to the secular education of 
the natives in missionaiy schools, seems 
to me to be of a very perilous character. 


This is almost as if a husbandman were 
to complain two or three weeks after 
sowing time what he had been put to a 
great expense for seed and had got no 
return for it. 

The arguments contained in the 20th 
and following paragraphs would be of 
much force if it were the case that the 
grant-in-aid system were maintained and 
worked chiefly for the benefit of Mis- 
sionaries. But, in this province at all 
events, such is certainly not the case. 

Of the two hundred and two Schools 
in operation to which grants, to the ex- 
tent of Rs. 6,609 a month, have been 
given under the Dispatch of 1854 (and 
which are included in the list that accom- 
panied ♦ my letter No. 2296, dated 10th 
instant) only nineteen are missionary 
schools. The rest with two exceptions 
are maintained by the Natives them- 


* Abstract of Return lately sent up to Government of grant-in-aid schools in operation at the 

end of 1857-68. 

Grants under dispatch of 1854. 

Per Tnensem. 

Mission Sohools . . .... 19 receiving Rs. 703 8 0 

Native Schools 181 „ Rs. 5,106 2 0 

Calcutta Industrial School . * . . . .11,, Rs. 600 0 0 

Calcutta Girls' School (chiefly for Europeans) . 1 ,, Rs. 200 0 0 

202 Rs. 6,600 10 0 


Old Grants not made under the IMspatoh of 1854. 

Jonye Training School (got up and managed entirely by Natives) Rs. 100 0 0 

Grants to Missionaries for educating Kacharee and Cossiah Hill 
wild tribes Rs. 100 0 0 


Total Rs. 6,809 10 0 
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“ The primary ohjoci of tlio mission- 
ary is ])roselytism. lie ^ives ediaation, 
hcr.aiisc by j?iving education lie hopes to 
extend Christianity. lie may be <|iiit(‘ 
right in adopting this course ; and left 
to himself unaided by the (lovernment, 
and evidently nneonnected with it. he 
may obtain some, although probably no 
great extent of, success but the moment 
he is ostensibly assisted by the (lovern- 
mcnt, he not only loses a large portion 
of his chance of doing good in the fur- 
therance of his primary object, but, by 
creating the impression that education 
means proselytism, he materially impedes 
the measures of Government directed to 
education alone. 

“ This has been the view taken of the 
effect of any appearance of connexion 
between the Government and the mis- 
sionaries by some of the most pious as 
well as the moat able men who have ever 
been employed under the Government of 
India, and I have at all times adhered 
to their opinion. 


selves, and are the offspring in most (45) Letter of 
cases of a real appreciation of the bene- 28-4-1858 . — 
fits of Kducation and a determination to contd. 
procure and pay for thesii benefits, indi- 
cations which are gratifying and of good 
promise for the future, and which have 
lieen thus referred to by the Honorable 
(Vjurt of Directors. 

“ We notice with much satisfaction 
the desire shewn hy the landowners and 
the inhabitants of Towns and Villages in 
many jiarts of Hengal to extend and im- 
]>rove the existing means of Educatiem 
and the readiness manifested to take 
advantage of the aid of Government for 
the ])romotion of this object. 


It is a curious fact, as bearing upon 
the question whether the giving of grant 
to Missionaries engenders suspicion and 
disaffection in the native mind,* that in 
the Distrusts of Bengal proper, in whi^sh 
alone such grants have been given, the 
people have been generally free from any 
such suspicion, as connected at all events 
with Education, and have remained loyal 
throughout the disturbances ; while in 
the Province where no such grants have 
been given, viz., Behar and Cuttack, the 
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45) Letter of 
) 8 - 4 ^ 1858 .~ 
concld. 


[46) Despatch 
of 26-5-1858. 


people, sunk in ignorance, and the ])rey 
any designing incendiary, liave liore 
and there been »noved by vague fears 
and suspicion. 

“ T must express my doubt whether I cannot see how we violate our ])ro“ 
to aid by Government funds the impart- inise of impartiality and neutrality in 
ing even of purely secular education in matters of religion if we olfer aid to all 
a missionary School is consistent with alike, whether Hindu. Muhanimadaii or 
the promises so oftei\ made to the people Christian, who will give in return an ade- 
and till now so scrupulously kept, of tpiate amount of useful secular educa- 
perfect neutrality in matters of religion. lion; and if in practice we give iniich 

more of such aid to Brahmans and 
Moulvees than to Christian missionaries. 
The principle on which the Department 
proceeds in this respect, and our deter- 
mination to have nothing to say to any 
religious or proselytising enterprises as 
such, are set forth in strong and unmis- 
takable language in my letter of 29th 
January last, and have been approved by 
Government.” 

(46) Extract from Despatch No. 74, dated the 26th May, 1858, from the 

Court of Directors. 

‘‘ We are not altogether satisfied with the manner in which the system of grants- 
in-aid has been administered in Bengal, and we entertain serious doubts whether it 
will be practicable to base on that system, as carried out under the provisional rules 
adopted with your sanction, a general plan of pcfpluar Education. This indeed 
was not our purpose in originally sanctioning the principle of grants-in-aid. The 
Institutions which we had specially in view, as coming within the scope of the 
system, were those for promoting Education of a higher order. As regarded Verna- 
cular Education for the great mass of the people, we contemplated for Bengal 
the formation of some such plan as has been instituted in the North-Western 
Provinces, by which with the liberal aid of Government a general scheme of 
Education might be brought into operation, without the necessity in the case fji 
each school on the one hand of canvassing for local support, and on the other of 
applying for a grant from Government. 
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'' \\'*‘ lind from your ^<*|Kir;th' IrWov i|ati*d h;(l) Sr|)ri*ml>iM' fM(». liO) ISoT, in {4f{) Despatch 
wliirli Inf I In- |)!(‘.s(*nt, ^v^‘ (l(‘fcr rrplyini!. that the lias attraoh^d vour at ton- oj 20 -'‘i- 18-58 , 

Ifoii. ai. l \\r hope shortly to rrcciN c Ircmi ytm such information as will make us com- contcl. 

miinica I •• our sent imciits as to t he plan nn which the Kdunation of tin* Lower 
classes in Inaieal may best he provided (or, aiul (he manner in whifdi t he so ealled 
svstcin nl erants-in-aiilyhould he administered lu (hat. t<‘rriot<’rv. 

\\ e sJiall in the meantime merely remark that we eoncur in the opinion of the 
Lieulenant-doverjior of lienual, that it. is m)t advi.sabh* to en(a)uraee hv grants of 
|iuhli<‘ moiK'v, the formation of Anelo-Vernafadar Schools when! such a. smattering 
only of j^hiylish can he ohtaifieil as must bo the case vvJiere the provi-sion f(»r the 
Mast eu is limited to a salary of from Rupees 20 to Rupees 20 or Rupees 25 per 
menst'in. ' 

:}: :ic jfc * :k * 


(4/) Ertracts fromjt Minute hp the Liiuitenunt-Goveriior of Be upal, dated 

1st October, 1858. 

‘‘ On the 14th July last, the Hon’ble the President in Council transmitted to Minute of 
me the Hon’ble Court’s Dispatch in the Education Department, No. 74, of 26th 1~10-1858. 

May, 1858, specially calling my attention to the observations regarding Verna- 
cular Schools, in paragraphs 18 to 21 of the Dispatch. 

“ These observations appear to me to point to a contemplated radical alteration 
of system as to grants-in-aid. ‘We are not altogether satisfied,’ says the Hon’ble 
Court, ‘ with the manner in which the system of grants-in*aid has been adminis- 
tered in Bengal, and we entertain serious doubt whether it will be practicable to base 
on that system, as carried out under the provisional Rules adopted with your (the 
Government of India’s) sanction, a general plan of popular Education.’ I read these 
words as importing that the Hon’ble Court consider, not that I have erred in 
my method of acting under the Rules, but that the Rules themselves are erroneous ; 
and that, under those Rules, it is doubted by the Hon’ble Court if a general plan 
of popular education can be carried out. That is to say, the Hon’ble Court, as I 
understand their dispatch, desire to see a general plan of popular Education carried 
out, but doubt if any such plan can be carried into effect under the grant-in-aid 
Rules sanctioned by the Government of India on the 6th July, 1855. 


Hon'ble Court’s Dispatch on the proper basis of a general plan of popular Education No. 7 , 
dated the 26th ]|^y, 1858 
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{47) Minute of “ It is no part of my business to assist in determining the general policy of the 
1-10-1S58, — Government of India, but to carry into effect according to the instructions given 
Gontd. me, such policy as the Superior Authorities may think fit to adopt and prescribe. 

According to the instructions given me in 1855, I have hitherto been occupied in 
carrying into effect the policy of 1854. 1 f a different policy be now determined upon 

it will be my duty and my endeavour to give it effect as fully as I am able. 

“ The system of grants-in-aid to Vernacular Schools was, as is well known, 
prescribed by the Education Dispatch No. 49, of the 19th Jiily, 1854. The Dis. 
patch was taken into consideration by the Government of India in December 1854 
and January 1855, artd it was under date the 26th January, 1855, that the Governor 
General in Council adopting the views of the Dispatch in question on the subject 
of grants-in-aid to Vernacular Schools, issued instructions to the several local Gov- 
ernments to prepare, in accordance yvith that Dispatch, Rules for the administra- 
tion of such grants. 

“ These Rules were prepared, carefully examined in the Government of India, 
(as appears from the proceedings printed by order of Parliament) and finally sanc- 
tioned for the guidance of the local Governments ; who have since acted upon them 
withjresults, (in Bengal), which, up to the present date, will be found briefly set 
forth in Mr. Young’s letter of the 10th ultimo, and, more fully, in his j)rinted annual 
and other periodical Reports. 

“ In two particulars the whole plan, as sanctioned by the Government of India 
on the 13th February and 6th July, 1855, has not accorded with expectation. For 
First : — it has not, as was certainly anticipated by some, in the way of objection 
to the scheme, been largely taken advantage of by Missionaries, so as to be open to 
any imputation of, an unfair encouragement of proselytism. On the contrary, the 
system having been administered in the entire spirit of the 56th and 57th para- 
graphs of the Hon’ble Court’s Dispatch of 19th July, 1854,* and on the exact footing 


* Para. 56. In these periodical inspeotion-s, no notice what9oev|r should be taken by them (tho 
Inspectors) of tho religious doctrines which may be taught in any School ; and their duty should bo 
strictly confined to ascertaining whether the secular knowledge conveyed is such as to entitle it to eon- 
aideraiion in the distribution of the sum which will bo applied to <grants-in-aid. 

Para. 57 . “In carrying into effect our views, which apply alike to all Schools and Institutions, 
whether male or female, Anglo Vernacular or V^ernacular, it is of the greatest importance that the con- 
ditions under which Schools will be assisted should be clearly and publicly placed before the Natives 
of India. For this purpose Government Notifications should be drawn up and promulgated in the 
different Vernacular languages. It may be advisable distinctly to assert in them the prihcipljT of 
religious neutrality on which thc» grants will be awarded.” 
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Bengal. 

the strict Rule ♦ laid down by the Government of India, in their letter of the {47) Minute < 

6th July 1865, it has come to pass, contrary to all such expectations, that very few 1 ^ 10 ^ 1868 — 

Missionary Schools have applied for or have received grants-in-aid ; and that the conoid, 

great majority of aided Schools are Schools supported by Hindoos or Mahomadans 

— chiefly the former. And secondly it has been found that what is denominated 

in the Dispatch of 1854, ‘ the great mass of the people ’ is not likely to be reached by 

the present system ; tht Rules, apparently presuming greater general interest in the 

advancement of their inferiors than really exists among the wealthy classes of Natives, 

and larger contributions to the Schools than can be afforded by ‘ the masses ’ them* 

selves, or are likely to be given for them by their more competent countrymen,” 


(48) Exfract frmi a letter, dated the 12th March, 1858, from Revd. 0. Smith 
of the Doveton College, Calcutta. 

“ With reference to your letter No. 443, dated 1 9th February last, forwarding an {48) Revd. G, 
Extract from a letter from the Jimior Secretary to the Government of Bengal, dated Smith. 

15th February, in which His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor is pleased to ask for 
suggestions on the subject of the present general scheme of education, I beg to sub- 
mit the following crude hints, which are necessarily so from my ignorance of the 
detailed working of the Government scheme, the only information available to the 
outside public being in the successive reports of your Department. 

“ The whole pith and principles of any suggestions that I can make are con. 
tained in the Education Despatch of 1854, especially paragraphs 24, 29, 30, 31, 32, 

37, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 61, 62 and 68, and in paragraphs 7, 8, 9 and 10 of your own 
Report for 1856-57. It is greatly to be regretted that the Supreme Government seem 
not only unwilling but decidedly opposed to acknowledge the Despatch in their Edu- 
cational Policy. In the establishment of the Presidency College, in their deter- 
mination to squander millions of the public money upon it, in the continued want of 
the University Lectureships contemplated by the Despatch as to be opened to all 
affiliated Colleges, in the withholding of the more valuable of Scholarships, and 
confining them to the sons of wealthy Baboos, whose education independently of 


* It is to be distinotly understood that grants-m-aid will bo awarded only on the principle of per- 
fett religious neutrality, and that no prefereiioo will bo given to uiiy school on the ground that any 
particular religious dpotrines are taught or nut taught tliereiu.’' 


V 
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Smith — 
contd. 


Sdectiom from Educational Records. 

. Q. these costs from 40 to 50 a month, in the time of the 7 eac at which Univerrity 
Examinations are hdd, in the non-representation of the large class of European and 
East Indian Educational Establishments in the Senate, in all these thw spirit is 
sufficiently seen. Notwithstanding the open Ubwality of their own Despatch, the 
Court of Directors seem also to be returning to the old paths, in their authorising 
grant to an “ orthodox ” Hindoo School at Hooghly, a place where education already 
abounds, and in their opposing the admirable arrangement for the civilisation of the 
Sontals with the Missionary body, the only class capable of doing the work well, 
and certainly the only class who would do it honestly and cheaply. If the policy of 
Government is directly opposite to that of the Despatch which says, — “ w-e look 
forward to the time when any general system of education entirdy provided by 
Government may be discontinued,” it would be wdl at once distinctly to acknow- 
ledge it, and not oscillate between two extreme and contradictory paths, or rather 
pretend to yield a little to the one while they fully and consistently cany out the 
other. If the fruit of the past previous to 1864, has been disappointing, the policy 
though one of enor, was at least consistent and honest, and the public could under- 
stand it, but surdy the results of the attempted combination of two contradictory 
policies will be infinitely worse. The only gratifying feature in the whole is that 
you, Sis) who from your position and office, must be fietter acquainted with at 
least the ** practical ” in education, have protested against so preposterous and 
suicidal a^course. 

“ It is not for me to express a dogmatic opinion, as to whether the time has come 
when Government may in toto discontinue its direct connection with Collies and 
Schools of one class to the exclusion and discouragement of all others. All non- 
Government Colleges should at least be put on exactly the same footing as those 
established by Government, if they are ever to prove that they can in time rdieve 
the Government of the burden of direct connexion with education of a class and 
partial character, and proceed to extend its benefits to places where th^ are not 
appreciated or cannot be given at present. Government ha| enough on its hands 
and will have a great deal more in the future, without becoming, as it now is, itself 
the Schoolmaster, and setting up a rivalry (which in the case of natives becomes a 
monopoly) with its own subjects. Its position is thus one of annoyance and injus-^ 

, tice, and is certainly most undignified, while even with all its unjust support of certain 
Colleges to llie exclusion of others, it may secure that ability, but certainly cannot 
secure that oonscimitiousness and energy which are manifested more easily in tho^ 
non-Govemment Colleges or Sohook. Xke Indian Government ouj^t at once in 
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in policy, and as soon as possible in practice and detail, to take up the position of {48) Revd* 0. 
the Home Government in England in reference to education.” Smith — 

con(?]d. 

FwaL — Abolish the Presidency College and Mudrissa, and establish TJniver- 
sity Lectureships on Chemistry, Zoology, and the Physical Sciences, 
open to the matriculated students of all affiliated colleges, but 
directly connected with none. 

Second . — Establish a Normal Training College and secure at any price the 
services of the Heads of one of the Training Colleges of England, such 
as the one at Battersea, Cheltenham, Edinburgh and Glasgow. Have 
two Departments — the Anglo-Vernacular and the Vernacular. Place 
your Rector at the head of the former and give the present Hindoo 
School as a draining or Practising Department for his students. The 
Sanscrit College would form the nucleus of the latter. Allow none 
to enter the higher Department without a Certificate of having passed 
the University Entrance Examination and carry on their actual studies 
and their practical teaching work until they were fitted to go forth 
to the many Schools of the Mofussil. Allow a few to go on with their 
studies for the B.A. or M.A. d^ee, so as to be fitted to be Heads of 
Schools and Masters in the higher classes of Sohool<3. In conjunc- 
tion with this, in all cases where a School had a certificated Master, 
establish the Pupil Teacher System, a system that would raise a race 
of young teachers, induce boys to continue longer at School, and 
increase the income of the Master by the allowance granted him for 
each. 

Third . — Introduce into low and poor Districts the system of Capitation 
Grants where an allowance would be made to the Master for each 
pupil. This system has wrought admirably in England. 

Fourth . — Direct attention to the ^ system of Agricultural Schools and 
Industrial Schools. There is no reason why caste should in- 
terfere with their success any more than with that of the medical 
College. 

Fifth . — ^Establish on a small scale a system of Pensions for deserving certi- 
ficated Teachers, not of an eleemosynary character nor such as may 
be claimed of right, but so arranged that the Government may take 
.power merely to give them when they think fit/’ 

V 2 
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(49) Extract from a Utter, dated 28th April, 1858, from Revd* A. Duff 

to Mr. Young. 

“ My dear Mr. Young, 

♦ « ♦ « ♦ « 

(49) Revd. A . * But leaving the revised Rules, I trust I shall bo excused for turning aside 

])uff. to remark on some other subjects connected with the progress of Native Education. 

First . — The Educational “ Despatch ” expresses a strong desire “ to see the 
active measures of Government more especially directed for the 
future to a solution of the question, liow useful and practical know- 
ledge may be beat conveyed to ‘ the great mass of the people, who are 
utterly incapable of obtaining any education worthy of the name 
by their own unaided efforts V For the attainment of this end the 
Court are ‘ ready to sanction a considerable increase of expenditure.’ 

“ But how is this to be attained ? The destitution is fearful. The fact as 
deduced from the authentic detail of Mr. Adam’s reports is, that of children of a 
School-going age in Bengal, there are only 7| out of every 100, who receive 
instruction of any kind, even the most elementary. 

One result of this is, that there are multitudes who have no desire whatever 
for instruction of any kind, and multitudes more who have no desire whatever for 
our improved instruction. How then can they be expected to pay for what they 
do not value, and therefore have no wish to obtain. 

“ Again, in the case of all purely Vernacular Schools, the small fee asked for 
ought to count as part of the expected contribution ; and in many instances ought 
to count as the whole of it. 

“ The State will be quite safe in making such an offer for many a year to come. 
At present Natives will not accept of a wholly gratuitous vernacular education. 
And those who are not unwilling to have it care not, for the most part, about aught 
save the merest Mechanical acquisition of reading, writing, and native arithmetic ; 
and for that remunerate the teacher partly in money and paHly in clothes, vegetables, 
&c., at a rate not exceeding, for all Bengal, the average of three Rupees per month. 

Second . — ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

And this I rejoice to find is the very policy announced in the famous Educa- 
tional Despatch. Its words are : — ' We look forward to the times when any general 
system of education, entirely provided by the Government, may be discontinued 
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safely dosed, or tniisfenied to tbe management of local bodies under tbe control 
of, and aided by the State, ete.’ 

“ Were this pdioy to be acted out, the Presidency College ought now to be 
trsnsfened to the mai^gement of some local body under the control of, and simply 
aided like any other institution, by the State. 

“ The appetite for inferior education has fairly been created in Calcutta, and 
numbers are now both able and willing to pay for its gratification, why then, 
should not the Government leave them or constrain them to do so ? and why 
should the funds thus saved, not be appropriated to the extension of the popular 
education among the masses ? This, I do believe, would be strictly in accordance 
with the spirit and letter of the Education Dispatch. 

“ The extreme partiality of the present exclusive system is surely indefensible. 

“ Should not the dictate of simple equity be either to bring the Presidency Col- 
lege under the general grant-in-aid system and extend the benefit of the same pro- 
portionably to all other Calcutta Institutions, or deal with alike, by extending State 
aid to none, and leaving them all to their own several independent resources ? 

Third . — A change of this kind could be very easily accomplished, were 
another provision of the Educational Dispatch to be faithfully carried 
out, instead of being, as now practically repudiated. 

‘ It will be advisable (paragraph 30) to institute in connection with the Uni- 
versities, Professorships for the purpose of the delivery of lectures in various branches 
of learning, for the acquisition of which, at any rate in an advanced degree, facili- 
ties do not now exist in other Institutions in India.’ 

“ As rega;rds the Presidency College a body of Managers or Trustees, partly 
European and partly Native, might, in the first instance, be appointed by Govern- 
ment, with power to perpetuate itself by fresh elections when vacancies occurred. 

To that body the whole of the buildings formerly called “ the Hindu College ” might 
be handed over as a free gift, and to these any necessary addition might easily b® 
made. 

Fourth . — ^In the remarks now made, I have purposely restricted myself to 
hopes respecting whidi there must be a general ^eement among all 
who heartily, or at least the majority of those who also heartily, desire 
the improvement and extension of Native Education. 



(d0) Uevd. A. 
Duff — concld. 
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■“ Bespeoting the admission of the Bible into Government Schools, without 
any infringement of the law of perfect toleration, on the principle recommended 
in the Minute of Lord Tweeddalc, dated August 1846, I still retain the same 
moderate view which 1 advocated in the evidence before the Committee of the House 
of Lords already referred to. 



CHAPTER IV. 


ProvinciaIi Developments. 

Bombay. 

When ii Board of Education was constituted for the Bombay Pro- (a) Poaitum 
sidency in 1840 there were already in existence two colleges, t.e., thet» t84U. 
Elphinstone Native Education Institution and the Sanskrit College at 
Poona, three Government English schools at Poona, Tannah, and Pan- 
well, 115 Government district vernacular schools and 03 village schools 
in the Poona Collectorate ; in short the Board found in being a 
Government system of education which for the times was well organised 
and widely diffused. The activities of the Board till it was abolished 
in 1864 were marked by energy and foresight ; and the Board were for- 
tunate in their educational staff. In Captain Candy, the Principal of 
the Sanskrit College and Superintendent of Vernacular Education in the 
Deccan and Konkan, they found an ofi&cer of experience and large 
ideas. He had an able assistant in Pundit Ball Gangadhar Shastree, at 
whose death in 1846 the Board recorded their high opinion of his 
services in the following terms : — 

(xxii) “ Ball Shastree united in an eminent degree the highest qualities wluch 
a paternal Government would look for on the part of one who devotes himself to the 
business of the instruction of youth. His attainments in roience, his conversance 
with European literature and his remarkable facility and elegance in English com- 
position enabled him to take a high place among the best Scholars of the day, but 
in addition to this acquired knowledge, Ms simple unostentatious deportment, and 
unwearied efforts on behalf of his countrymen insured him the respect and regard 
of all the Europeans to whom he was intimately known ; while on the otiier hand 
&e seal and industry with which he devoted the far greater part of each 24 hoiirs 

( 143 ) 
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) PoeUion ' to the best interests of this Connttymen, with no other regard to self than is involved 
il840— in the love of praise from those whose praise is worth acquiring, secured for him 
antd. an influence as extensive in range as it was beneflcial in character.” 

b) Early In paragraph 38 of Lord Auckland’s minute (60) Captain Candy 

'ctiyities and had keen asked to prepare reports on the Sanskrit College and the mofus- 
of the schools, extracts from which are reprihted. (6f & 62). The Board 

of Education early framed regulations explaining their duties and the 
conditions on which new schools would be opened. These regulations 
which arc a model of lucidity, were translated into Mahratti and Guz- 
rati and widely distributed. They came into force on January the 1st 
. 1842 (63). The Board at the same time instituted an enquiry into the 
condition of the indigenous schools in the Presidency. 

The following extracts from the report of the Board for the year 
1844 show the spirit with which they conducted their operations. 


(xxiii) “ In a Board constituted like ourselves, where changes must occur 
pretty fr^uently, and where, from the experimental character of the object we have 
in view, it is impossible that any very distinct line of duties should be chalked out 
for us, it becomes necessary from time to time to hold up to view the ends which 
Government proposes to carry out through our instrumentality, and the means 
which are within our reach for effecting them. We have accordingly very carefully 
considered this subject in both these bearings, and with regard to the more difficult 
branch, the means of diffusing soimd education throughout the Presidency, we are 
still conducting enquiries towards a collection of facts and phenomena, which may 
prepare us lor the formation of general views, and which, in the tmean ime, serve to 
guard us from the dangers of hasty innovation. For we have steadily kept in sight 
that it is the especial duty of a Board as much to abstain from a mischievous activity 
that would interfere with all the institutions of our predecessors, as to avoid falling 
into the lethargy of self-satisfied routine. ^ 

“ The cbject of Government we take to be perfectly distinct and intelligible, 
namely, to make as vigorous an impression upon the Asiailc mind as possible, to 
rouse it from the torpor into which it has subsided for some hundred years past, and 
to place it in a condition for receiving and digesting the results of European progress 
and civilization. We know that there are some who look upon our endeavours With 
a cold and doubting eye, who either consider the Hindoos to be too firmly matted 
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together bj the bonds of caste and custom to be pervious to European influonoes, (b) Early 
or who, admitting the advantages of education, when accompanied with religious a^wities and 
instruction, exclaim against the Government system as pernicious in its operation ‘iiolicy of the 

“ With regard to both classes of objectors we consider the question no longer, 
as an open one. The vigorous support whicli the Jndian Government, both at home 
and in this country, af'ords to national education, renders manifest, what in their 
opinion the true statesmanlihe view is ; and to those who are most sceptical aB 
to any satisfactory results being obtained in this country, it is suflicient to observe, 
that at all events the experiment is a noble one, and that the possibility of success 
is quite sufficient to justify unceasing efforts to obtain it. 


“ On the other hand, with those who boldly contend tliat the sound practical 
information, which the Government seek to convey in their schools, has no moraliz- 
ing influence on the native character, we find it impossible to argue. Ignorance in 
all ages has been the fruitful mother of vice, in a great degree by the undue develop- 
ment given to the passions in minds where intellectual enjoyment can find no entry^ 
but mainly by the temptation and facility which it affords to the crafty and design, 
ing, of preying upon the ignorant masses. One of the main duties of Government 
in modern times is to protect one class of its subjects, the weak, the unwary, the 
helpless, in one word the large majority, from the unprincipled few, and the remedy, 
acknowledged to be the most available one, is to inspire the bulk of the population 
with the desire, and to afford them the means, of acquiring as much exact know- 
ledge as possible on the various subjects and ideas which will come across their 
path on their walk through life. Wherever we find gross intellectual darkness 
we are sure to meet with grovelling superstition, and the worst forms of priest- 
craft ; a lax morality is the inevitable offspring of such unholy union, and it is only 
by the introduction of light as a sort of moral police that any effectual warfare can 
be expected to be waged against these enemies of the human race, 


' For truth has such a look and such a mien ’ 
‘ As to be loved, needs only to be seem’ 


“ We are perfectly satisfied therefore that the only feasible project capable of 
being carried out on a large scale for the introduction of national education is by 
pursuing steadily the system already adopted by Government and by making the 
cordial co-operation of the natives the basis of all our proceedings. Indeed so much 
that we have advanced above appears like truisms that we almost feel called upon 
to apologize for its insertion.^’ 
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(b) Early 
activities and 
policy of the 
Board — 
concld. 


In the report for 1845 the subjoined table is given contrasting the 
effect of the different policies’ adopted in Bengal and Bombay. 


— 

Bengal Pre> 
sidency, po- 
pulation 

37 millions. 

Bombay 
Presidency, 
population 
lOi millions. 

6 

Bf. 

Ks. 

Funds applicable to Education. 

4,77,693 

1,68,226 

Total number receiving Government Education .... 

i 6,670 

ft 10,616 

Receiving English Education 

U 3,053 

761 


(c) Condition Owing to the system of inspection and superintendence early intro- 
of Vernacular duced by the Board we are able to obtain a clearor|idea*of the schools 
Schools. in the Bombay Presidency than of those in any other part of India. 

The following extract is from a report pf Mr. Campbell,* the Collector of 
Bellary, on indigenous schools : — 

(zxiT.) “ The internal routine of duty for eaoh day will be found with very 
few exceptions and little variation the same in all schools. The hour generally for 
opening the school is 6 o’clock ; the first child who enters has the name of Saraswateo 
or the goddess of learning written upon the palm of his hand, as a sign of honour 
and on the hand of the second a cypher is written to shew that he is wzothy neither 
of praise nor censure ; the third scholar receives a gentle stripe, the fourth two, and 
every succeeding scholar that comes, an additional one. This custom, as well as 
the punishments in ' native schools, seems of a severe kind. The idle scholar is 
flogged, and often suspended by both hands and a pully to the roof, or obliged to 
kneel down and rise incessantly, which is a most painful and fatiguing but perhaps 
healthy mode of punishment.” 

The Board found great difficulty in recruiting satisfactory teachers 
for its own vernacular schools : — t 

(zxv.) With regard to the schoolmasters, we consider it to be quite evident 
that they are not a whit superior in positive knowledge or manly tone of thought to 
those amongst whom they are located, although their conversance with a little 
Algebra and a few propositions in Hutton may perhaps tend to generate a tendmicy 


* Mr. Ounpbrll wrote hie report in 1823. See Part I, p. 66. The next eztraot ie from the 
Beport for 18M. 
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to conceit and self assumption whioli undoubtedly will not add to their influence (o) Condition 
in their respective villages. of Vomooula 

“ It is well known that a paid teacher has never been an object of respect amongst Schools — 
the Hindoos. ‘ It has ever been deemed by them says the Collector of Bellary contd. 

‘ below the dignity of science for her professors to barter it for hire.’ As the office 
therefore confers no weight on those entrusted with the charge of vernacular schools, 
it is clear that any influence they may be able to obtain will be solely owing to any 
personal superiority they may possess over the rest of the community. But so far 
as natural talents and knowledge of life and experience are concerned, it is almost 
a certainty that many of the Bramins resident in the village will be superior to them, 
and even in learning, especially in what the Hindoos esteem learning, mz,, acquain- 
tance with Sanskrit and its literature, there will always be amongst the latter some 
one or more who will command the respect of the community in a far higher 
degree. As affects their pecuniary position again, it is obvious that a pay of from 
10 to 20 rupees a month is not sufficiently overpowering to purchase a considera- 
tion which other qualities failed to secure.” 

fxxvi.) ‘‘ When reporting on the condition of the School at (logo, Mr. Green 
gives the following graphic description of the general incompetence of the Masters, 

‘ the attendance in the School very bad, and the teaching not above the poor average 
of the Schools generally. The Masters them selves know scarcely anything worth 
communicating to the boys, nor have they access to any sources of knowledge. 

Dragged through a hasty course of elementary Mathematics, and acquainted only 
with a language in which books as yet are suspicious novelties, they have been 
exiled into these little towns, where with few exceptions they settle down into con- 
firmed Brahmins, neither competent nor disposed to aid in the mental awakening 
which must be the object of Government in pressing the boon of Education upon 
the people.” 

There were however some notable exceptions. For example, the 
Superintendent makes the following comments on the master of the 
principal school in Surat : — 

(xxvii.) ** I do not for a moment hesitate to place this Master above all the 

natives of India whom\I have yet had any opportunity of observing He 

writes and speaks his native language, as far as I am competent to judge, with 
singular beauty and force and had perhaps only to have been born under somewhat 
different oircumstances to have become in reality what I once heard him styled in 
sport by an Englishman, the Hindoo Luther. I have hesitated a long while to 

x2 
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(o) Oondition 
of Vernacular 
Schools — 
concld. 


((I) Closing of 
the village 
schools. 


(e) The 

Dukshina 

Fund. 


oommit to paper what may appear to be so ridioulomdy overstrained a panegyric 
upon an obscure native School-master, but it was necessary to speak of him in the 
report, and I could not have satisfied my convictions had I asserted any thii^ less 
concerning him ; indeed, if any thing here written could have the effect of placing 
him in a larger sphere of action, I should consider that I had rendered the cause of 
native improvement one of the greatest services that it is ever likely to occur to 
meto be able to accomplish. ” 

In 1846 it Avas decided that the Poonindhur village schools which 
had been founded as an experiment in the Poona CoUoctorate should be 
discontinued. The reasons for this course are given by the Board 
in the following extracts from their report. 

(xxviii). “ In a widely diffused system of Government education, villages no 
doubt will be deemed equally entitled to some sort of primary school as large towns, 
and the principle of population now adopted in Bombay is only a mechanical arrange- 
ment by which small means are made to extend over a large surface. And the 
Board of course need not point out how limited their means are for the instruction 
of the millions belonging to the Bombay Presidency. But even if the means at the 
disposal of the Board were inexhaustible, it would be impossible to establish a good 
system of village schools at the present moment from the dearth of efficient masters 
to undertake the trust.” 

” Under these circumstances it has appeared to us, that we were wasting our 
resources by continuing the monthly expenditure of Bupees .350 dedicated to the 
experiment, and that such amount would be more profitably expended in the support 
of a few schools, such as we may reasonably hope to make good schools sooner o^ 
later. We therefore determined on reopening no schools in the districts which have 
been once closed, and on taking all the opportunities (not infrequent) as they occur, 
of closing the schools now open.” 

The controversy on the subject of the medium of instruction has 
already been dealt with in Chapter I. 

A discussion arose in 1849 as to the use to be^ade of the Dukshina 
Fund. The following extract from the Bombay Government letter 
No. 3122, dated the 11th November, 1837, to the Government of India 
explains the origin of this fund.* 


* See also Part 108. 
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(xxix.) “ This was a charitable fjrant, originally made by the Dabharay Se,na- (e) The 
patee of the Maharatta Empire from the Jlcveimeju of the State ; and on the decline Dukshina 
of the power of that family, and rise of the Peshwas, ci)ntinucd by these Princes, Putld contc 
It was an annual allowance, and was distributed cliiefiy to beamed Brahmins and 
also to VaidicB, and poor people of the same class, the larger amounls, however^ 
were given to Pandits, ^or Hhastries of distinguished learning, or those Brahmins 
who passed in a superior stage, the examination in the Sanskrit Sciences, which was 
held in the presence of the Peshwa and his court, and at which, the most learned 
persons in the country, acted as examiners. After the conquest of the Peshwas 
kingdom, Mr. Elphinstonc continued this grant, although in a reduced scale, and it 
was ultimately fixed at Rs. 50,000 per annum.” 

On the establish ni cut of the I’oona Sanskrit College a portion of the 
Duk.shina fund was appropriated towards meeting the cost of that 
institution, and on the appointment of Captain Can<ly as its Su])erin- 
tendent, it was proposed to (charge his salary to the same fund. I’lds 
led to a controversy amongst the niembers of the Governor’s council, 
and tlic question was referred to the Government of India who sanctioned 
“ the payment to Captain Candy of a salary from the Dakshina fund as 
Superintendent of the Hindoo College at Poona.” In 1838 a Commit- 
tee had been appointed by the Governor in Council to examine the can- 
didates for the Dakshina, the subject of examination being “ restricted 
to the branches of useful learning ordered to be kept up in the College, 
viz., the branches of Jyotish, Vaykaram Nyaya, Darma, Shastras, Alan- 
kar, and Vaidya Shastras.” In 1849 some Bramhins of Poona sub- 
mitted a representation to the Government objecting to the way in which 
rewards were then granted out of the fund. This revived the contro- 
versy as to the best way of utilizing the fund and Mr. J. G. Lumsden, 

Secretary to Government, in a lengthy memorandum proposed the ap- 
propriation of the fund to more useful purposes. Accordingly a scheme 
was drawn up and submitted by Captain Candy and Mr. W. J. Hunter> 

Acting Political Agent in the Deccan (64). The scheme they proposed 
was sanctioned with some changes by the Government of India (66). 

During the- years 1861 to 1863 the efforts of the Board of Education (/) Opening oj 
Wfere directed towards establishing schools in the backward districts schools in the 
of Satara, Sholapur, Ehandesh and Katiawar — Two circulars were w*®/<***»^ 
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(/) Opening of issaed, one in October 1862 and the other in May 1864, under the 
schools in the authority of the Government prescribing the conditions under which 
mofvml— ^ Ijq given to the local people for the establishment and main* 

contd. tenance of schools (66, 67). In these circulars the Board appears to have 

anticipated the principles of grant-in-aid laid down in the great despatch 
of 1864. 

(g) Dissdution On the receipt of the educational despatch of the 19th July 1864, 
of the Board the Government of India with their letter No. 177, dated the 26th 
of Edifcation. 1853 (68), forwarded to the Government of Bombay, a copy of 

the communication which they had addressed to the Government of 
Bengal relating to the measures to be adopted for the establishment 
of Universities. As a first step towards carrying out the orders convey- 
ed in the despatch, the Bombay Government issued order8(69) dissolving 
the Board of Education and appointing a Director of Public Instruction. 
In reviewing the last report of the Board for the year 1864-56, the Gov- 
ernment observed that they considered the Board’s proceedings as 
“ remarkable for the same activity and good judgment which had ever 
characterised the working of the Department.” Beferring to the 
appointment of the late Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji as professor of the Elphin- 
stone College the resolution said : — “ Government have also directed 
me to congratulate the Board of Education on having seen, in th^ honour- 
able distinction lately conferred on Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, a fulfilment 
of the hope referred to in their 34th paragraph as having been expressed, 
when nearly thirty years ago, the Professorships, one of which he now 
holds, were first created.”* 

(A) The grant- Regarding the introduction of the grant-in-aid system the Director 
system, jjj report for 1866-57 remarked that although a few applications for 
grants had been received during the year, no grant could be sanctioned 
as “ the rules only provide for assistance to schools, already established 
which give a good secular education. Under instruction from Govern- 
ment I drew up" a revised code of rules, which were submitted for the 

* When the Elphinstone ProfeseordiipB were founded in 1827 a hope was expressed **^e 
happy period would arrive when natives of this country would be found qualified for holding them. ” 

tttport 1854-55, p. 26. 



liMictW of tlie government of India ; in the meanwhile no grants could 
be given and, in the technical sense of the term, * the grant-in-aid system 
may be said to be suspended.” On the promulgation of the despatch 
of 1854 the Government of India at first disapproved of the “partially 
self-suppor ting system ” introduced by the Bombay Government in 1862, 
but subsequently acquiesced in the view of the latter that the system 
was identical with the grant-in-aid system. As to the provisional 
rules the Supreme Government in their letter No. 763, dated the 12th • 

May, 1868, replied as folllows : — 

(xxx.) “ His Honour in Council is of opinion that it is not desirable to make 
any change in the local and merely provisional grant-in-aid rules in any Presidency 
until the time comes for passing alter due experience, a set of permanent rules appli- 
cable to the whole of India.” 

The revised Bombay rules were therefore sanctioned and notified 
on the 7th July, 1858 (11). 

The Bombay University was incorporated by Act No. XVII of 18th (j) The 
July 1867( ). The code ol bye-laws and regulations framed by the Bombay Uni- 
Senate and the Syndicate were submitted to the Government of India versity. 
in January 1859 for approval which was not received during 1858-59. 

{50) Extract from Lord Auckland's Minute of 1839. 

“ The Bombay Government 1 would particularly request to consider the measures Lard 

which I have contemplated for raising and adopting to native wants the instruction Auckland 
conveyed in the most advanced of our English Colleges. 1 would ask also foe a Minute 
distinct and detailed report on the condition of its Mofussil vernacular schools ; of 1839> ' 
the precise nature and range of the education given in them, whether at Sudder 
stations or in the interior towns and villages ; the maimer in which the teachers of 
either class of schools, are selected and remunerated ; whether (as has been befine 
alluded to) by superinteuding and rewarding the teachers of the village schoob 
who have not been trained in any of our own seminaries, sensible good has been 
effected, whether where there b no regular European superintendence, these interior 
schools are kept in a state of real efficiency ; whether there are inducements in the 
grants of scholarships, and if they are not, whether they may not well be held out 
to the best scholars of the ZiUa schoob to prosecute their studies further, and to 
acquire an improving knowledge of European literature; what are the general 
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inducements which bring pupils to the schools, and whether good conduct in them 
ordinarily leads, as appears to have been approved by the Hon’ble Court, to employ- 
ment in public service. It may be explained that under this Government there has 
been care taken to withhold anything like a monopoly of the public service from 
the scholars of its Institutions, — ^general tests open to all candidates, and selection 
by local officers with regard to known character, as well poficioncy in learning, being 
considered the proper ground for nomination to public office. If the lads from the 
schools are drafted largely into official situations, opinions from the European 
officers under whom they have served, as to the d^ee of superior fitness exhibited 
by them, would be of value. It is probable that Captain Candy, the Superinten- 
dent of Schools in the Deccan and of the Sanskrit College, could condense the mate- 
rials for such a report and submit it with his own comments without delay. He 
will especially say whether the general standard of acquirement in the vernacular 
schools, is as forward as he could desire, and whetlier ho would recommend the 
establishment of English schools with the arrangement of merit scholarships, in a 
few of the interior districts. Ho will explain also what is his system in regard to the 
Sanskrit College at Poona, what improvements through the introduction of European 
knowledge have been attempted, and with what success, and what is the extent and 
promise of the English classes.” 

{51) Extracts from Captain Candy's report on tlie Deccan Schools. 

U) Captain With respect to the first and fourth questions, viz., the expediency of holding 

andy's out inducements to the* best scholars of the vernacular schools to study English, 

port. axid of furnishing them with the means of study by the establishment of English 

t^chools, I beg to say, that I think the measure exceedingly desirable. The 
National Education of India cannot be said to be on a suitable basis, till there is 
a vernacular school in every village and an English school in every Zilla. After 
these shall have been in operation a few years, I doubt not there will be added 
to them a College for every Province. ^ 

55. '' I think then that there should be established at once an English School 
in every Colleotorate of the Deccan and Concan. There is a superior Government 
English School already at Poona under Mr. Eisdale, which contains upwards of 100 
scholars. To make it the only English school for the Poona Colleotorate, would^e 
to make the school inconveniently large. It would be preferable, 1 think, to establish 


( 50 ) Lord 
Auckland's 
Minute 
of 1839 
— contd. 
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another school, and perhaps it should be in some other town of the Colleotorate. (^Jf) Ooptaif^ 
The large and populous town of Joonur would be I think a suitable place. Candy^O 

report 
— contd. 

60. ' “To render the. proposed English Schools really efficient, especial care 
should be taken in the rppointment of teachers. It would be advantageous to have 
a qualified European teacher appointed to each Zilla English School, but this 
probably would be impracticable. Perhaps some native young men may be found, 
alumni of the Elphinstone College or of the Native Education Society’s English 
School, who have acquired a sufficient knowledge of the genius and construction of 
the English language, to qualify them to be teachers of it. But if natives be appoint- 
ed teachers, there should be at least an European Superintendent to the circle of 
English Schools. He should visit the schools in rotation, staying sufficiently long 
at each, to be able to form a correct judgment of the master and his mode of teach" 
ing, so that he may confirm that which is right and rectify that which is wrong. If 
masters be appointed who have no higher qualification than that of being good 
penmen, and of being able to put together a few sentences of which the words are 
English, but the construction native, the acquirements of the scholar cannot be 
expected to be of a higher kind. 

61. “I would strongly recommend that it should be established as a rule, that 
no scholar be admitted into a Zilla English School, who have not acquired a gram* 
matical knowledge of his native tongue. The benefit of this will be two-fold. It 
will secure to the English School a class of scholars whose minds have been trained 
and exercised, and who will therefore enter on their new study under favourable 
circumstances. It will have most beneficial reflection on the vernicular schools 
as it will stimulate all to acquire that knowledge which will qualify them for 
admission into the English School. 

62. “ As it is not proposed to have at present more than one English School in a 
Zilla, a very serious difficulty presents itself with reference to its connection with 
the vernacular schools in other towns. It is the desire of the Qovemment to induce 
the best scholars of the vernacular schools to acquire an improving knowledge of 
Buxupean literature. To do this, they must of course repair to the Zilla town in 
which tiie Englidi School is located. But, when there, hqw are they to be supp<«ted? 

By far the greater number of them will be unable to support themselves from their 
oyn resources, so that unless the inducement which the Oovranment proposes 
to hold out to them, be that of a maintenance while studying English, their poverty 
^1 preclude them from the study. 

T 
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(61) Coiptain 6S. “ I would soggest tiierefore, tliat in every Zilla School, there should be two 
Candy’s classes of scholars. The first comprising all who are able to support themselves 

report whether belonging to the town in which the school is situated, or to any other town 

oonta. ^ 2illa. The second should be class of Government scholars, i.e,, scholars 
who have highly distinguished themselves in the vernacular schools, and are ad> 
mitted with a certificate into tiie English School. For thege I would suggest that 
the Government should grant a monthly allowance of four rupees. As there will 
be some scholars in the vernacular schools whose merit will entitle them to admis< 
tion into the Bnj^ish School as Government sohblats, but who are yet aUe to 
eiqppoitt tiumaelves here, I would pxopoee tiut tiiey should bear tiie name of 
0<^etnment sohdaas but that instead of the allowance they shoiddhave a medal 
as a badge of honour. They might have the distinctive appdlation of iwed^llinfai 
The Government scholars might be employed as monitors and thus render 
return for their allowance, ^e foundation of this class of Govmnment scholar 
in 211a English Schools is the inducement which, I would respectfully suggest 
should be hdid out to deserving scholars to study English literature. 

64. ** On the second point, or the general inducements that bring pupils to the 
schools, I beg to observe, that with respect to the children of Brahmuns, the motive 
of the parents in sending them to school is probably a emnpound one. It is a dis- 
grace for a Brahmun to be unable to read and write, so that a regard for the credit of 
^eir order is a strong inducement to acquire at least the rudiments of learning. 
With this is combined the desire to qualify themselves to earn a livdihood. I 
have observed considerable jealoui^ on the part of Brahmuns of the acquisition of 
literature by other castes, especially by shoodrus. It has sometimes bem openly 
expressed by the question to me, ‘ What have they to do mth letters f Let them 
their own work ; literature is our department.* 

66. “ Of Wanees, Simpees and other classes of trade-people, the motive is 
jmbably the simple one of qualifying themsdves to keep their account books. 
The number of the cultivating class or Koonbees that attend school is comparativdy 
Small. The increase of the number has been an object to which I have paid q>e(»al 
attention, but my success has not been great. The hindrances are two-fdd, a 
want of an apprehension of the benefit of learning, and a real need to the parents 
of the services of the children in keeping fields, tending cattle and such like labors. 
W^en urged to send their children to school they often reply, ‘ Of what use is learning 
to ns 1 Our work is j^oughing and sowing.* — ^And when the advantage is shewn 
to them, vts., that the ability to read and write would secure them from fraud and 
imposition by Earkoons and pthers, th^ rejoin that * th^ cannot spare their ddl’ 
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dien.* This point must be left a good deal to tbe gradual perception, by the people, (J2) Ooptain 
of the benefit of learning. Education can be fostered but not forced. Candy’s 

66. If it be aaked what are the inducements that bring the pupils to the ropoft 
Oovemment schools rather than to private schools, I reply, that it is because the — conoid, 
instruction is gratuitous or at least costs only an anna monthly, and also because 
it is dearly seen, that the Government school-masters are more able teachers 
than those who ke^ private schools. 

***««* 

68. “ I pointed out in my last annual Beport, that if the schools were furnished 
with «opMB of the treaalated Begulations of Government, it would be very bene* 
end the admission of meritoiioiiB sdidarsinto public 

oBatm. iiN^lio^wtlMalWMhfeedltheBoaidtodiispQfiiit. MyaiiuiaalBiqpart 
wilt’ll SMOiiq^sHtied by * IM irf those seholan whom I deem wwsthy of beiag csoont* 
mended to the favoural^ consideration of the Heads of Departments. 

* * * e * * 

72. “ Were the heads of Departments to give annually two or three situations 
of the junior grade to the scholars most distinguished for attainments and good 
conduct, the influence on the schools would be great. 

73. ** Having thus presented a view of the present state of the schools of the 
sudder and subordinate stations of the Deccan and Conoan, and submitted hints 
for their improvements, I beg to conclude this Beport.” 

{S2) Extratit from the report on the Poona Sartskrit CoUege. 

“ The objects aimed at in its establishment were stated by Mr. Chaplin to be Poona 
* the encouragement and improvement of the useful parts of Hindoo learning, and fSanskHt 
also to introduce, as far as possible, the means of communicating to our new subjects CoUege. 
sudi branches (d European knowledge as they may be able and willing to receive. 

Another object was * to preserve the attachment of learned Bramins who had suffered 
severely by the change of Government, and who had considacable influence over 
the feelings and oondnot of the people at large.* 

6. ” The Commissioners states that ‘ in order to ensure as far as possible, the 
ptqpolaxity of the establishment with the Hindoo oonamunity, he had proposed the 
appoin t mmit <d teachers in almost all their branches of learning, although maiqr 
of thmn were pedmps worse than useless ' He adds ‘ that he had not yet taken 
any measures towards the actual introduction of any branches of European aoience ; 
but^he had endeavoiized to direct the attention of the College prinmpally to such 
parts of their own ffluwtrus as are not only more useful in themselves, but wflU best 

y2 
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prepare thier minds for the gradual reception of more valuable instructions at a 
future time 

6. “The establishment founded by Mr. Chaplin under the sanction of Go- 
vernment oonsist'ed of — 

1 Professor of Nyayu or Logical Philosophy. 

1 Ditto of Dhuxm Shastur or Law. 

1 Ditto of Wyakuin or Grammar. ‘ 

1 Ditto of Jyotish or Astroxxomy. 

1 Ditto of Ulunkar or Rhetoric and Oriental Literature. 

1 Ditto of Wuedyu* or Medicine. 

1 Ditto of Vedant. 

1 Ditto of Yujoor Wed. 

1 Ditto *of Rig Wed. 

with eight Assistant Teachers and 100 students on the foundation. Raghuaoh- 
aryu, a Pundit of reputation and influence, was made principal ; he was also 
Professor of Nayayu. 

7. “ The superintendence of the College was vested first in the Commissioner* 
and at the expiration of the Commission, in the Collector ; but as both these Func- 
tionaries had extensive duties to attend to, thier superintendence of the College 
could have been little more than nominal. The natural consequence was that the 
management of the Institution was conducted by the principal Shastrees, and was 
lax and negligent. 

8. “ With reference to this unfavourable state of the College, in 1834, Go- 
verxunent conjoined the Revenue and Judicial Commissioners, and the Agent for 
Sirdars with the Collector in the supervision of the College. 

9. “ This committee of supervision took a very unfavourable view of the Ins« 
titution, and recommended its abolition, on the ground that the advantage was not 
commensurate with the expense of it. 

10. “ Government in reply agreed with the Committee that the Institution had 
failed of its object, that it had fulfilled no purpose but that of perpetuating pre- 
judices, and false systems of opinions ; and unless it could be reformed it had bette>^ 
be abolished.. In a .subsequent communication. Government intimated to. the 
Committee its resolution to maintain the College on a reformed plan, and under 
special superintendence. One mam ground of retaining the Institution was the 

importance of the preservation and cultivation of the Sanskrit language with re- 

- - . 
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fereuce to the impiovement through it of the vernacular languages that are deri- {^52) Pof'tta 
vatives from it. Sanshrit 

11. “ It wa8[argued that Sanskrit is as essential to students in India, as Latin 
is to Btodenta in Europe. It is the language of the laws and literature, as well as — contd. 
of the religion of this country. And as English, it is allowed, is necessary in the 
j ^o a cirt cadaBWtanocs (d this country, to furnish ideas to the native mind, so is 

to ensuxe toe right expression of those ideas in the vema. 

' ' bt toe study of Sandoit literatore would 

19 . ^ toeie Qoveminent dinioted toe fcdlewiiog hlMchcs ' 

to b^NPtaincd, Dhnrhi Shastxn or Law j Wyakum or Grammar ; Jyethh or 
Astronomy ; and Oluhlwr or Oriental literature. To these was afterwards added 
toe branch of Nyayu or Logic, on the ground that without it there would be no 
system of Diale<<tio8 in toe studies of the college. At the same tone (February 
1837) I* was appointed to superintend the Coll^, with directions to efiect toe pro* 
posed modifications in a gradual manner, and with every attention to the feelings 
of the parties concerned. — Government sanctioned the entertainment of a Pundit 
to assist me in the arduous task assigned me. I entered on my office with every 
desire to follow tho conciliatory course pointed out by Government, but they who 
had so long enjoyed their own way, would not come under efficient superin- 
tendence without a struggle. Opposition was made to me on most frivolous 
grounds; but the firmness of Government in dismissing three of the most 
refractory teachers, conjoined with its elemenoy in allowing them some provision, 
effectually checked this evil spirit, and gained the good will of all. Since then , 
there has been quite a good understanding between myself and the whole body 
of Professors and pupils. They have ready access to me and can at any time 
mention any grievance, or point out any want. The professors that were 
dismissed came subsequently to me and acknowledged that they had done wrong, 
and they now frequently visit me. 

18. “ In the monsoon of 1837, the Bight Hon’ble the Governor (Sir Robert 
Grant) resided at Dapooree, when I had the pleasure of much personal communica- 
tion with bin* respecting the improvement of the College. It was a subject which 
he had at heart, and to which he gave much attention. 

14. He re-established the Medical branch, which had been abiO(^ted, and 

directed that students should combine the study of the European medical wmks 

_4 
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that had baen ttanslated into Murathea by Dr> MnT^TifiAfi with tha study o{ tha 
uaebl portion of thair own Saxmkrit madioal traatises. Two Pundits who had both 
baan with Dr. MeLannan, were appointed Professor and Assistant Professor, of this 
branch. 

* « * a a 

17. ** But the most useful measure which that warm friend of Native improve* 
ment sanctioned, was the appointment to the College of a ta&oher of tha vernacular 
language. Hitherto it had been too much the case that those who had been educated 
in the College left it with a contempt for their mother tongue, and without the ability 
to write even a common letter in it with propriety. Of course they were not quali- 
fied to enter any Department of the public service, except that such of them as had 
studied the Dhurm Shastru might be qualified to become Shastrees of Law Courts. 
But now the students are instructed in the vernacular language in the branches 
of study that are taught in the Government Murathee schools. The good effect of 
this, it may be hoped will be great and permanent. 

18. “ Hitherto classical learning and the knowledge of a common business of 
life, have been thought incompatible ; at least they have seldom been combined in 
the same person ; Karcoons make no pretentions to learning, and Pundits are 
useless as men of business. But now we may look forward to many leaving the 
College whose learning will entitle them to respect among literati, and whose attain 
ments in the ordinary branches of education, will fit them to discharge with credit 
the duties of any situation which they may obtain. 

♦ ♦ * ♦ ♦ * 

22. With the exception of some particulars respecting the Jyotish or Astro- 
nomical branch, which will have special mention in a subsequent part of this report, 
the above is a brief sketch of the general history of the College from its establish- 
ment to the present time . I have given it as calculated in my opinion to present 
a true view of the Institution to the Board.” 


(33) Pules find Regulations of the EducatiofuU Establishments undet 
the Board of Education. ISdS. 


General Rules. 

(33) Sombag - Board of Education consists of four Members nominated by 

Regulations. ^ native gentlemen dected by the Elphinstone Institution, and the 
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oontNd nf sU tils Qoveniment Eduoaticmal institutions in the Bombay Brendenoy {fiS) 
is ^boed in tbeir bands. ReguloHoM— 

2. Tbe main principle on wbiob tbe Board seek to difiuse tbe benefits of national contd . 
education, is to endeavour to obtain tbe co-operation of influential Natives in tbe 
efforts made by Government to improve the moral condition of the people. 

3. For this purpose tbe association of Natives in tbe local management of 
schools is encouraged as much as posable. 

4. Buffii order to maintain a sound system, and uniformity of proceedings 
wherever it is desirable, constant professional superintendence is relied upon as 
tbe governing principle. 

6. The educational establishments under tbe control of tbe Board are divided 
miunly into two classes, somewhat but not wholly, corresponding to the primary 
and superior schools of Europe. 

6. First class is intended to meet the wants of the great bulk of the popula- 
tion, who have but little time to devote to school instruction, and the information 
there oonv^ed is consequently of an elementary character, and is conveyed in the 
vernacular tongues. 

7. In the second class the English language (except at the Sanskrit College) and 
the superior branches of education are taught. 

8. The principle of professional superintendence having been established by 
the Board, tibie Presidency has been divided into four divisions, to each of which 
an officer called a Superintendent is appointed, who has the supreme control, sub- 
ject to the Board, of all the schools within it. The three first divisions called 1st, 

2nd and 3td respectively, belong to the Mofussil ; the fourth, called the Bombay 
Division, comprises only the vernacular schools within the Island of Bombay. 

9. Institutions with a special object like the Grant and Sanskrit Colleges, or 
with any peculiarities connected with them, like the Elphinstone Institution, 
from the subjects of qteoial provisions, and in all oases where no competent pro- 
fessional superintendence can be supplied, the Board adopt the best means in thtir 
power to sup^y the defioien< 7 . 

10. The advantages of a m<naUy educated community being equally great to 
the individnals so trained, as.to the country to which th^ belong, the principle of 
requiring fees from sohool-goets is steadily enforced. 

11. The qrstem of education which the Board of Education have in view in th^ 
above arrangements, is to lay^the foundation ot a sound moral character, and to 
impart information of such different kinds, as experience pdnts out, will be most 
psefnl in after life. 
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(63) Bombay 12. As the principal means to carry out thdir views the Board consider it 
Regvlatians — indispensable that a superior class of native School-masters should be fwmed, 
contd. and they deem it part of their duty to endeavour to raise the condition, and to 

promote the interests of a body of men who may be made so useful to the State. 

13. The Board recognise as another branch *^ 0 ! their duties the promotion of 
translations from the European languages, and of the composition of useful original 
works principally with reference to school instruction in the vernacular tongues. 

II. — SUPBBINTENDKNOB. 

14. The efficient control of all the schools in the three first divisions, and of 
the Vernacular schools in the Bombay division, is confided to the superintendents. 

15. An examination of every school within each division shall be held at 
least once every year by the Superintendents, or under special circumstances to 
be reported to the Board by the Inspector. 

******* 

16. Each Superintendent shall, within one month after he has completed the 
inspection of the schools in his division, submit to the Board a report of the 
schools over which his inspection has extended. This report must embrace the 
heads <ft information required of the schools in accordance with the annexed tables 
Nos.1,2, 3 and 4, and under the head “ Remarks ” shall treat the following 
points ; — 

First. — Statistics and character of the school district. 

Second. — The numbers present at examination. 

Third. — Progress of the school. 

J'our^.— Health and moral condition of the boys. 

Fifth. — ^Looal details requiring notice. 

Sixth. — ^A list of class books in the English schools, and of those books 
which may have been added to the library subsequently to the 1st 
catalogue. 

* * * * ' >% * 

Ilf.— VBRNAOUJiAK SomiUU. 

General Rules. 

Vernacular schools are conducted by a master appointed by the Boaird of 
Education, subject to the immediate superintendence of a local committee, but 
under the control of the Superintendent of the division. 
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The local Committee shall consist of five members to be chosen in the first in* (63) Bombay 
stance by the Superintendent, and vacancies to bo filled up subsequently by them- ReguUxtWM-^ 
selves subject to the Superintendent’s approval. contd. 

The distribution of the fees arising from the school-goers, according to plans 
to be approved of from time to time by the Superintendent, shall be directed by the 
School Committee. 

The School Committee shall meet once a quarter or often if need be, and shall 
keep a record of their proceedings, which shall be submitted to the Superintendent 
annually for inspection. 

Management of Vernacular Schools. 

The branches of knowledge taught in these schools are Reading, Writing, and 
Grammar of the Vernacular language of the school-goers ; Arithmetic, Algebra, 

Geometery, History, Geography, and Moral instruction, and such other branches 
as may be, from time to time, determined on. 

Every boy receiving instruction at these schools shall pay in advance a fee of 
one anna monthly in the Mofussil, and two annas in the Presidency,, except in cases 
where inability to pay is clearly ascertained, and where promise of more than ordi- 
nary talents is exhibited. Such boys may be provisionally admitted upon the 
recommendation of the local Committee, subject to confirmation by the Superin- 
tendent at his next visit. 

« . ♦ « « ♦ « 

No boy shall be admitted into the schools younger than five years of age, nor 
older than fourteen, if without any previous education ; and no boy shall be allowed 
to remain in the schools above the age of nineteen, except in special cases at the 
discretion of*the Superintendent. 

* ' « « e e « 

Establishment of New Schools. 

Schools shall be established on petition of the inhabitants of Towns or School 
districts, the population of which is estimated at not less than 2,000, subject to the 
following conditions : 

• The petitioners must egree to provide and keep in repair a school 

|ionse« and thp building for which (being neither a temple, nor 
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Chovnree, nor any other place of public resort) must be suitably 
situated, and must be sufficiently spacious for the accommodation of 
the number of boys expected to attend. The proposed situation and 
the size of the school-house must be described, and the source from 
which the funds for its erection (if a new building) are to be obtained, 
must be stated. ^ 

Second . — The petitioners must agree to furnish the school-house with a small 
plain wooden table, two plain chairs, and a plain box with a padlock 
for the preservation of the school books. 

TAtrd.—The petitioners must agree that each boy shall pay one annall 
fnonthly. 

On these conditions having been agreed to, the sanction of the Board to the 
establishment of a school, will be provisionally given, but not finally ratified, till 
the town shall have been visited by the Superintendent, when he shall have satis- 
fied himself that the building prepared for the school-house is in accordance with 
the prescribed conditions, and that the number of scholars assembled* holds out 
the prospect of a fair attendance, he shall establish the school by formally presenting 
the master to the inhabitants of the town, by giving over to his charge the books 
and jnstruments allowed by Government ; by causing the assembled scholars to be 
registered in the school Eegister No. 1, and by selecting a committee of five members 
for the local management of the school. Such proceedings shall in every instance, 
be recorded in the Superintendent’s annual report. 

To enable the Superintendent to act in accordance with the above regulation, 
he shall take with him, or cause to meet him on his visit to the town for which a schoo] 
has been provisionally sanctioned, a trained master qualified according to regula- 
tion 32. This master while travelling with, or proceeding to meet the Superintend-, 
ent, will be allowed batta four annas daily. Such period of travelling, however 
shall not exceed the time necessary to enable the master in question to be at the 
town specified, at the same time as the Superintendent. The requisition for the 
payment of batta shall bo countersigned by the Superintendent. The Superinten- 
dent shall also take with him the books and other necessaries allowed by Govern- 
ment for those schools which ho expects to establish. 

Should, in a town for which a school has been proviinonally sanctioned, the terms 
of agreement regarding the preparation of a school-house and the assemblage of 
pupilsjQot have been fulfilled, the Superintendent shall suspend all further proceed- 
ings in regard to that school, and report the circumstances to the Board of Edu- 
cation, 
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Should, at any subsequent period, the inhsibitants oL’ a town in which a school (5S) BonJbuy 
has been established, sliew by neglecting to fulfil tlie conditions into which they RegnUittOM"^ 
have entered, an iiidiftercnce to tlie advantages derivable from the school ; that contd. 
school shall, after a fair trial and warning, be abolished. 

To the inhabitants of the town for which a school has been provisionally 
sanctioned, the Superintendent shall notify some time previously the jieriod of 
his intended visit, in order that the necessary preparations may be made and 
his detention be prevented. 

4t * « 


Emjliak Schooln, 


* « l|t l|C 

Candidates for admission must have a competent knowledge of their Vernacular 
language, be able to write correctly tlie current hand in which business is transacted, 
and have a knowledge of Arithmetic as far as the Rule of Xliree. These qualifications 
will in every instance be tested by examination conducted in accordance with 
Regulation 53. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The branches of knowledge taught in the English schools, arc English Reading 
and Writing, Geography and the use of the Globes, History, Moral Insti^ction, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry. The extent to which these branches shall be 
pursued and the books to be used for instruction, will be from time to time, deter- 
mined by the Board of Education. 

English schools shall be established, if the funds at the disposal of the Board 
permit, in ajl zilla towns, where sufficient numbers of school-goers are to be found, 
and where sufficient zeal exists amongst the inhabitants to defray a portion of the 
expenses. 

If the ii^abitants of any zilla town are desirous of establishing an English school, 
and subscribe a sum of money not under Rs. 500 for the purchase or erection of a 
school-house, the Board upon the petition of such inhabitants, and the favourable 
report of the Superintendent, will advance a sum of money equal to that subscribed, 
and will proceed to establish a school upon the terms and conditions to be laid 
down by the Board. 
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(53) Bombay 
Regulations — 
contd. 


Normal Scholars. 

The Normal Scholars constitute a class of young men, from which vacancies 
in the situation of masters, Assistant-masters, or other officers connected with the 
Institution, or at.the disposal of the Board of Education, are, from time to time, 
filled up. 

One part of their time is occupied in teaching, and the^}ther part in attending 
the Lectures of the Professors on the higher branches of Literature and Science. 

They are divided into two classes ; the first class consisting of three, and the 
second of six scholars, on a monthly salary of Bs. 30 and 20 respectively. 

No one is appointed to any of these classes till he has passed an examination 
in the prescribed branches of knowledge. 

Examinations are held for this purpose twice in the year, viz., in the third week 
of December and June. They are conducted by the Principal and Council and are 
open to the subscribers to the Institutions, and gentlemen introduced by them or 
by the Board. 

The requisite qualifications are the following : — 

First . — Candidates for the second or the lowest class in addition to the qualifi- 
cations required for the West and Clare scholarships,, must be 
acquainted with the leading events of Ancient History, with a more 
particular account of Greece and Home, the elements of Political 
economy, the principal works of the Standard British Poets, and 
elements of Optics and Conic Sections, Chemistry and Natural 
Philosophy, and two Branches of Natural History. 

Second . — Candidates for the first or the highest class must have made 
some proficiency in one of the following classical languages, namely ; 
Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic or Latin; they must be acquainted with 
the outlines of the History of Modern Europe, the elements of 
Logic, of the Integral Calculus and Mechanics, Chemistry or Natural 
Philosophy, and three branches of Natural History. 


Normal School. 

A Nornud school for the train^ of school mastca» is established in the Elphin. 
stone Institution, under a Master, and superintended by the Elphinstone Professors. 
The class will consist of 16 Marathee students, 16 Guzarathee, and 10 Canardie 
students. 
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The age of the student to range from 15 to 20. (53) Boinb(xy 

Each student will receive a stipend not exceeding Rs. 5 monthly, and he will be Regulations-^ 
required to bind himself to attend the class regularly uiul to observe the course of coiicld. 
instruction laid down for a period of three years. 

Each student must also enter into a written engagement that when qualified 
for performing the duty of Master, he will serve the Hoard in that capacity for a 
period of three years, on the terms .specitie<l in Rules ami li t, and in the event of a 
refusal so to serve, that he will refund the whole amount which he may have 
received during his course of study. 

Students who prove themselves unqualified from incapacity or inattention will 
be liable to be removed from the class. 


(54) Minute on the Dvlshecna by W, J. Hunter and Major T. Catidy^ 

dated 30th April, 1850. 

1. Government lias directed the immediate issue of Rs. 1,500 in the usual way, (34Y.Th^ 
and has requested us to confer and fix terms and conditions for the issue of Rs. 1,500 J)u&heenCl^. 
to Marathe writers and translators. We are requested also to give suggestions 

with respect to the disposal of the entire available balance of the Duksheena both 
present and prospective. 

2. The scheme for the issue of the Rupees 1,500 is to be as nearly as possible 
ju accordance with the suggestions of certain petitioners referred to by Government. 

3. The petitioners suggest that 10 shares should be made — 


Ks. 

2 Shares of 200 Rupcos ........ 400 

4 Shares of ICO 000 

10 Shares of 100 „ 1,000 

10 Shares 2,000 


but as the sum sanctioned by Government is not 2,()00 but 1,500 Rupees this scheme 


must be modified — 

The following might do — 

Rs. 

2 Shares of 200 Rupees 400 

4 Shares of 160 . . 600 

5 Shares of 100 ...... . . 600 


1 Shares 


. 1,600 



(Si) The 
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4. These shares or prizes are to be open for competition to off classes and 
castes of Natives of India, and shall be given as rewards for the composition of 
Original useful works in Marathe, or for translation' into it of useful works from 
other languages. 

5. To obtain a first class share a candidate must produce a work of not less 
than 150 Octavo pages in some useful subject of Science or general literature of 
correct style and composition. To obtain a second class share a similar work of 
100 Octavo pages. To obtain a third class prize a similar work of 75 Octavo pages. 

G. The works presented by competitors shall be submitted to the judgment 
of a committee, who will decide on their merits, whether deserving of a prize or not 
and if deserving of what amount. 

7. For works of inferior merit no prize shall be given. 

8. The Committee might bo composed as" per 


Agent. 

Collector. 

Assistant Agent. 

Hoad of the Poona College. 
Principal Hudr Aiiieon. 

Inspecting Hhastreo. 

Secretary to the Native Library 
and 3 other Natives. 


margin. The President to bo a European, with 
a European Secretary and a Native Assistant 


Secretary. 


9. Works written in competition must be presented to the Committee by the 
1st si September. 

10. The shares or prizes gained will be considered as Annual grants (so long as 
Government is pleased to continue them) upon the condition that the holders pro- 
duce anually a New work of Merit. 

11. The prizes or shares to be paid annually in the month of November. 

12. Should any shareholder fail to produce a work in any year his share to be 
forfeited for that year. 

13. If a shareholder be engaged in a work which requires more time for 
completion than one year, his share may be held in deposit till the work be 
finished, provided this bo witliin three years. • If the work produced be worthy, 
the accumulated shares shall be given to the holders. Every share holder wishing 
his share to be held in deposit on the ground of his being engaged on a work which 
will take more than one year, must give intimation of his wish to the Committee 
on the 1st of August of each year. 


14. A list of such works as have been approved of by the Committee shall^be 
forwarded to Che Agent for Sirdars by the Secretary on or before the 1st November 
yearly, and in accordance with this list the agent will issue the prizes. 



15. j^bulda^ypexson to whom a prise has been awarded not be present person. (S4) 

ally at Poonah At the time the prises are issued he shall not forfeit his prize. It Duksheenii 
snail be kept for him or paid to any one authorised to receive it as he may prefer, contd. 

16. Should the 11 shares not be all appropriated from the number ot works 
approved of bei»»K less than 11, the unappropriated shares shall fall into the “ Ge- 
neral fund ” mentioned in IV suggestion in the second part of this Minute. 

17. The Manuscripts of Books to which prizes have been awarded shall bo 
lodged in the keeping of the Secretary. Works to which no prizes have been 
awarded shall be returned to the authors. 

18. A list of the works received and rewarded by a prize shall be published 
annually with the amount of prize to each, and the name of the Authors. 

19. Upon the sanction of Government having been obtained to these rules the 
Agent for Sirdars will have them inserted in the Government Gazette and in the 
Native and local papers. 

^ 20. The Agent shall also insert in the Government Gazette or in the papers a 

list of the prizes o[)en to competition witJi an intimation that any person wishing to 
become a competitor and desiring information on any point not specified in these 
rules, may obtain it by application to tlie Secretary. 

21. The Offices of the I’resident, Members, Secretary and Assistant Secretary 
of the (committee shall at first be honorary, but should it be found that the dutieg 
of the Secretaries are onerous it shall be competent to the Committee to recommend 
some remuneration to them. It shall be competent to the Committee to point out 
at any time the desirableness of a modification of any or all of these rules when the 
Agent shall represent the subject to the Government. 

22. The above scheme seems to us to be as closely according to the wishes of 
the Petitioners as is practicable. 

II. 

1. Suggestions within regard to the disposal of the entire balance both present 
and prospective. The present available balance is accumulated — 


Balance 18,479 7 0 

Remaining undispoBcd of last year’s balanco . • 3,804 2 7 

Rupees 22,373 0 7 


*2. As the holders of Dukshecna are many of them aged, a considerable sum 
will lapse every year, till at length all the shares will have lapsed. 
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3. We feel it to be of great importance therefore to suggest such a plan as shall 
most widely benefit the Country. The plan should be in connexion with the im- 
provement and extension of native education and literature. 

4. Th»e is at present no adequate provision made for the cultivation of ihe 
Vernacular language of the Deooan and Conoan, and we therefore think that the 
Duxeena diould not be better applied than in making this^rovision. 

6. As the Board of Education has at present under consideration a plan for 
oombining the present Poona College and the present Government English School 
of Poonah, we beg to suggest that the balance of the Puxeena be applied to the 
cultivation of the Marathi language in that institution. 

6. The first measure we would suggest is the endowment of a Professorship 
of the Vernacular language, Marathi, of Rupees 100 per mensem. 

7. The Professorship to be held by a native of competent knowledge of English, 
Sanskrit and Marathi. To carry out this suggestion will take 1,200 Rupees per 
annum of the balance Rupees 3,894-2-7. 

8. The next measure we would suggest is the' endowment in the same Institu- 
tion of 4 Translation EvMbitions of 40 Rupees a month each, to be held by young 
men possessing a competent knowledge of English and Marathi and rudimental 
knowledge of Sanskrit. They should be employed part of their time in teaching 
in the College and part of their time in translating under the direction of the Head 
of the College. 

9. To carry out this suggestion Rupees 1,920 per annum would be required. 

10. The next measure wo would suggest is to aid in the endowment of an English 
Professorship in the same institution. To this object we would suggest that the 
accumulated balance Of Rupees 18,479-7-0 should be applied. . This suggestion if 
approved of will of course become the subject of communication between Govern- 
ment and the Board of Education. 

11. The two first measures will leave a balance 
from the unappropriated sum of Rupees 3,894-2-7 


1200 

1920 


3.804 2 7 
3,120 0 0 


774 2 7 


and of Rupees 774-2-7 per annsm. 


12. This balance and the subsequent annual increase horn lapsed shares, we 
^ould suggest should be applied to the formation of a " Genmral fund for the En- 
couragement of Native Literature and Education.*’ At first the operations of this 
fund will be small bpt as the balances increase it will be able to -enlarge ite 
operations, 
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13. This fund to be under the control of the committee recommended in the (54) The 

former part of this minute. Duksheena^ 

14, This fund will be applied to I st. To the rewarding of the writers in Marath^ conoid, 
or translations into Marathi (from any language) of useful works. The Committee 

sliall be authorised to give not yearly grants bat gratuities once for all^ according 
m of the work, from 60 to 1,000 Rupees. 

16, H a work worthy in the Committee’s opinion of more than 1,000 Rupees 
be'i^^rated, it shall form the subject of a reference to Government for a higher 
gmtuity. 

16. 2nd. To printing such works as it shall be thought expedient to print. 

The printing of the works approved of will, it may be expected, be covered by 

the sale of copies. 

17. 3rd. To rewarding with gratuities old and meritorious vernacular school 
masters. 

18. 4th. Occasional grants to Societies engaged in promoting the improvement 
of Native Literature. 

19. We consider all these measures very important and calculated, if carried 
out to produce great benefits to the general body of the Marathi people. 

20. The exhibitions should be opened to all natives of India. 

21. There are a number of minor points which can be considered when Gov- 
ernment has approved of the plan. 

(Signed) W. J. HUNTER, | 

Acting Agent, 


(True copies.) 

J. G. LUMSDEN, 

Secretary to Oovernment. 


TIIOS. CANDY, Major, 
Supdt., Poona College, 


(56) Letter^ dated the 22nd November ^ 1850, from the Government of India^ 

to the Government of ^mnhay. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 3903, dated the 
3rd ultimo, submitting copies of papers affording the information required by my Dulcshina. 
lettef, dated, the 30th August last, regarding the origin and nature of annual distri- 
bptions fnade at the Hindu College at Poona under the denomination of Dukshina. 

2 A 
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(66) The 2. In reply I am desired to state for the information of the Government of 

Dukshina — Bpmbay that the Supreme Government long ago decided with the full concimence 

contd. and approval of the Hon’ble the Court of Directors that with the limited means 

available for the purpose of educating the natives of India, the most powerful effect 
was to be expected from aiming at a high standard of knowledge of European litera- 
ture and science through the means of the English language. 

3. With reference to the scheme submitted by the acting Agent at Poona for 
carrying out in a modified form the suggestions of certain Brahmins of that place 
to the effect that a portion of the Dakshina fund be granted annually as prizes for 
original useful treatises in the Pracrit, or translations of useful works into Pracrit 
from English, Sanskrit and other languages, I am desired to say that the President 
in Council is of opinion that the instances can be very few in wluch such good can 
arise from translations of Sanskrit works into Pracrit. The encouragement of a 
Vernacular literature ought by all means to be kept in view but it appears to His 
Honor in ('ouncil that the best chance of forming such a literature to be really 
useful, is either by translation or rather adaptation of works or recognised merit 
into the languages of the people, or by the composition of original treatises in 
those dialects by those natives who have mastered the English language, and have 
become thoroughly imbued with the spirit of its literature and Science. 

^ 4. The President in Council would recommend these principles to be steadily 
adhered to, and all means to be taken for training thoroughly good English scholars 
in the widest sense of the terms in the Government Colleges as far as the Government 
is not bound by any positive and irrevocable pledge to a different course in any of 
the Educational Establishments under its control. 


(6^ Satara 

District 

Schools. 


(66) Notif cation, dated the 26th October^ 1852, relating to establishing 
Schools in the Satara Districts. 

The Honorable Court of Directors having been pleased to sanction the appro- 
priation of 7,000 Rupees per annum for purposes of Education in the Province of 
Satara, the Board of Education hereby give notice as fqjlows ; — 

2. A First Class School will be immediately established at Satara, and Second 
Class School will also be establis^d at that city, as w^ll as at Bijapur, Punderpur. 
Wai, and Karur. 

3. The principles adopted by the Board in granting pecuniary assistance is,, 
that the Government funds ought not to be laid out in maintaining Schools without 



do^op^tiott from those who profit by them but should be used to assist the - ^ 

inhabitants oi towns and villages who are desirous to establish better schools than DisiHoi 
they have hitherto known. Schools^ 

4, For this reason, although the Board have felt themselves compelled in the 
first instance to defray the principal part of the expenses of the school^ mentioned 
above, in all new schools to be established hereafter the Board intend to extend 
their assistance only to such places as show, by their readiness to support a school, 
that they appreciate the value of a good education. 

5. The Board therefore invite applications, addressed to the Superintendent 
of the Government schools of the First Division, from the villages who desires 
to establish superior schools to those now in existe nee, and wJio seek for assistance 
from Government, stating the amount per month which they arc willing to 
guarantee to the schoolmaster. In deciding between different applications for 
assistance, the Board will be chiefly governed by the monthly amount offered for 
the sclioolmaster. 

0. The Board will also make small grants not exceeding liupees five (5) a month 
to the Schoolmasters of indigenous schools, it the Schoolmaster appointed by the 
Village has been educated in a Government or Knglish school, and be well reported 
on by the Superintendent. 

7. The Board also have in contemplation the creation of a certain number of 
Scholarships, to enable meritorious students at the second class schools to prose* 
cute their studies at the English school at Satara, or at the Poona or Elphinstone 
College. 

By order of the Board of EducatioUf 


Bombay, 

The 26th Octoher^^l852. 


M. STOVELL, 
Secretary. 


{57) Notification^ dated 16th May^ 1854^ relative to the estahlishtnent 
. of Vernacular schools. 

The Honorable the Court of Directors having been pleased to sanction an Vema^ 
increase to the Annual Grant in behalf of Native Education, the Board of Education cular Schools, 
hSreby give notice, that they are prepared to receive applications from the 
inhabitants of all towns and villages who are desirous of having a vernacular 

2 A 2 
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ST) Verna- school established, and who at the same time are prepared to prove their anxiety 
mlar Schools — for the establishment of such school, by agreeing to assist in supporting it to the 
$ontd. following extent : — 

First . — ^To pay half the salary of the master. 

Second . — To provide and keej) in repair a suitable school-house, and ordinary 
school furniture. 

Third . — To defray all contingent expenses. 

Fourth . — ^Each boy to pay a monthly fee of one anna, to be expended on 
school pur 2 )oses by the School Committee, in communication with the 
Superintendent of Schools. 

Fifth . — Each boy to i)rovide himself with the requisite class books. 


2. The salary of the master to bo made dependent on the extent of the popu- 
lation of the village or town, as follows : — 


Ri. 


Under 1,000 inhabitants 

• • 




. 


. 10 

Between 1,000 and 2,000 inhabitants 




. 


. 16 

.. 2,000 and 4,000 





. 


. 20 

„ 4,000 and 6,000 

»» • 




• 


. 26^ 

0,000 and 10,000 

»» • 




. 


30* 

„ 10,000 and 15,000 

»f • 




. 


36* 

Above 15,000 inbabilanti 

. 




. 


40* 


• Provided there is only ono Oovernmont school in the town* 


Half the amount to be paid by the inhabitants, and half by Government. If, 
in consequence of the number of boys in any school, ono or more assistant teachers 
should be required, the pay of such teachers, as of the master, to be equally divided 
between the town or village and Government. 

3. Applications from the collectorates of Khandesh, Poona, Ahmednuggur^ 
and Sholapoor, to be addressed to the Superintendent of schools in Ist Division 
at Poona ; from the collectorates of Ahmedabad, Kaira, Broach, and Surat, to the 
Superintendent of Schools in 2nd Division, at Surat ; and from the Collectorates 
of Tanna, Butnagire, Bclgaum, and Dharwar, to the Superintendent of Schools in 
3rd Division, at Belgaum. 

By order of the Board of Education, 


Bombay, 
16 th May, 1854. 


M. STOVBLL, 

Secretary. 



Bombay. 1^3 

(SS) Letter, dated the 26th January, 1855, from the Government of 
India, to the Government of Itomhay. 

With reference t») the .l)e8))atcJi the Honorable (Vnirt of Directors addressed (55) Bombay 
to your Government on the 3()th August last, No. 39, I am dire(iiedto forward for University. 
the information, and so, so far as applicalile, for the guidance of the llonoralde the 
Governor in Council, copy of the letters addressed to the Governments of Bengal 
and the North-Western Prfivinces, on the subject of Education, and also of the 
instructions given to the Committee whi<dj the Gtivernor General in (Council has 
appointed for preparing a scheme for the establishment of Universities in the Presi- 
dency Towns of C'alcutta, Madras, and Ihjinbay. 

2. The Governor (iencral in (.V)uncil further directs me to rec^uest, that the 
Governor in Council, will favour the (.•ommittee with a list of tlie persons whom it is 
intended should form the Senate of the future University and with the views and 
opinions of the loc*.al (Government in regard to the measures to be adopted for carry- 
ing out the Honorable Court’s plan of an University in the Presidency of Bombay. 


Fort Wiuuam, 

The 26th January, 1855. 


1 have the honor to be, &c., 

(Signed) C. BEADON, 
Secretary to the Govermnent of hviia. 


{59) Letter, dated the 19th March, 1855, from the Government of Bombay^ 
to the Board of EduciUion, Bombay. 


A Despatch from tho Honor- 
able Court of Directors, No. 49, 
dated 19th July, 1854. 

A letter from the Secretary to 
the Government of India, to tho 
Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, No. 177, dated 
26th January, 1855, with accom- 
paniments, tar.. Letters addressed 
to the Govemments of Bengal and 
the North-Western Provinces on 
the subject of Education, and 
also of the Instructions aiven to 
the Committee which the Gov- 
ernor General in Counoil has 
appointed for preparing a Scheme 
foi^the estabhahment of Univer- 
•itiM in the Presideooy Towns 
of Obkmtta , Madras, and Bombay. 


I am directed by the Right Honorable the {SQ) A'ppoint' 
Governor in Council to forward to you copies of the w*6W< of OvretA 
correspondence, &c., quoted in the margin, and 
mtiuute to you, that tho first step which His 
Lordship in Council has considered it advisable to 
take, in pursuance of the instructions contained in 
paragraph 20 of the Honorable Court’s Despatch of 
tho 19th July last, has been to appoint Mr. Claudius 
James Erskme of the Civil Service, to be Director 
of Public Instruction in this Premdenoy. 
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(S9) Appoint- 2. His Lordship in Council has desired me, with reference to paragraphs 16 and 
ment of Direct^ 17 of the above Despatch, to express to you the great pleasure which it gives him 
or of Public that it has fallen to his lot to have to communicate to you the need of commenda- 

Instruction tion and thanks which they contain, — an honourable testimony, which the Board 

contd. Qf Education have fairly earned by the disinterested and judicious exercise of the 

functions entrusted to them. 

3. In making the appointment now announced to you Government have done 
Bo in the hope that you will, until the close of the current official year, consent to 
continue to discharge the ordinary duties of your Board as heretofore, and that 
you will then furnish the usual Annual Report of your proceedings, and of the state 
of the schools under your supervision. 

4. The Director of Public Instruction will be requested to obtain information 
regarding those institutions which exist throughout the Presidency, unconnected 
as yet with the Government Educational Department, but which will have claims 
to become affiliated to the proposed University or to participate in the boon of 
grants-in-aid ; and the Governor in Council is confident, that in the inquiries which 
he may find requisite for obtaining this or any other information connected with 
the state of Education in the Presidency, he may rely on the assistance and co- 
operation of the Board of Education. 

5. Some time may probably elapse before His Lordship in Council is in a posi- 
tion to definitively apply for the further assistance adverted to in paragraphs 17 
and 33 of the Honorable Court’s despatch, as still hoped for your Board, but 
he is confident that, when he is able to do so, it will be freely afforded. 

I have the honor to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) W. HART, • 
Secretary to Government. 


Bombay Castle. 

The 1901 March, 1855. 
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{60) Notification, ^dated the 7th July, 1858, relative to rules for grants- 

in-aid. 

Pending the jiTonmlgation of po.mianent rules for the general legulati^n of (60) Gfatds^ 
grants-in-aid of education, the follo\ying provisional rules, iip]>rovcd of by the Gov- in-aid. 
eminent of India, will bo followed in the llonibay Presidency 

1. The Local Government, as its discretion, and upon such conditions as may 
seem fit in each case (reference being had to the reqiiiremenis of each district as 
compared with others, and to the funds at the dis])osal of (iovornment), wdll grant 
aid, in money, books, or otherwnse, to any scJiool in which a good secular education 
is given, through the medium either of English or the vernacular tongue, to 
males or females, or both, and which is under adetj[uate local management. 

2. In respect of any such school for which application for aid is made, full 
information must be supplied on the following points : — 

First. — The pecuniary resources, permanent and temporarj' on which the 
school depends for support. 

Second. — The average annual expenditure on the sc;hool, 

TAiVd.- The average number of pupils instrlucted, the ages of the pupils, 
and the average duration of their attendance at the school. 

Fourth. — The persons responsible for the management and permanency of the 
school, and the time for which they will continue to be responsible. 

Fifth. — The nature and course oi inlstr^ction imparted. 

Sixth. — The number, names, and salaries of masters and mistresses, and sub- 
jects taught by each. 

Seventh. — The books in use in the several classes of the school. 

Eighth. — The nature and amount of aid sought, and the plurpose to which it 
is to be applied. 

3. Any school to which aid may be given shall be at all times open to inspection 
and examination, together with all its current accounts and lists of estabhshment 
and scholars, by any officer appointed by the Local Government for the purpose. 

Such inspection and examination shall have no reference to religious instruction 
but only to secular education. 

4. The Government will not, in any manner, interfere with the actual manage- 
ment of a school thus aided, but will seek, upon the frequent reports of its inspeo- 
toTS, to judge from results whether a good secular education is practically imparted 
oanot ; and it will withdraw its aid from any school which may be lor any considerable 
period unfavourably reported upon in this respect. 
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(60) Granls- 6. In glyhig granta-m-aid, the Government will observe the following general 

tn’-aid — contd. prtnciplaa nrnnta^in-aid will be given to those schools only (with the exception 
of normal avhoola and female schools) at which some fee, however small, is required 
from the acbolara ; and, whenever it is possible to do so, they will bo appropriated 
to apeoWo objects, according to the peculiar wants of each school and district. 

6, No grant will, in any case, exceed in amount the sum expended on the ins- 
titution from private sources, and the Goveiliment will always endeavour so to give 
its aid, that the effect shall not be the substitution of public for private expenditurei 
but the increase and improvement of dducation. 

7. It is to bo distinctly understood that grants-in-aid will be awarded only on 
the principle of perfect religious neutrality, and that no preference will be given to 
any school on the ground that any particular rebgious doctrines are taught or not 
taught therein. 


By order of the Bight Honorable the Governor in Council^ 

(Signed) W. HART, 
Secretary to Government 


Bombay Castle, 
The 7th July, 185$. 



ClfAPTEU V. 


Madras. 

The Educational rccords of the Madras Government between the {a) Lack of a 
years 1839 and 1854 consist chiefly of minutes by successive Governors, co^mslemt 
Lord Elphinstone, Lord '.rwecddale and Sir Henry I’nttuiger, outlin- 2^*^* 
ing policies which were never fully adopted, of rej)ori/s from the educa- 
tional board submitting schemes wliich were never brought into effect, 
of orders of the local Government constituting now educational autho- 
rities each of whicli was short lived, together with despatches from the 
Coiuf: of Directors criticising the ])olicies framed by the Governors, 
rejecting the schemes submitted by the educational board and dissolv- 
ing the new educational authorities constituted by the local Govern- 
ment. We find, for example, that the Board of Public Instruction was 
reconstituted in 1836 as a Committee of Native Education, which in 
turn gave place in 1841 to a University Board ; this Board was sujier- 
seded by a Council of Education in 1845, which was dissolved at the in- . 
stance of the Court of Directors in 1847, its duties being again under- 
taken by the University Board ; Sir Henry Bottinger revived the Coun" 
oil of Education in 1848 only to replace it by a Board of Governors in 
1861, which handed over its functions to the Department of Public 
Instruction which was formed in 1854. In view of the constant 
changes both in the policy of the local Government and in the personnel 
of the authority whose duty it was to carry out that policy, it is not 
a matter for surprise that the educational activities of the Madras 
Government were not fruitful in results or that we find in 1862 but 
one single institution in the Presidency founded or midcr the immediate 
control of Government. 

Fortunately for the cause of education in Madras, missionary en- 
terprise was particularly active in this Presidency. It was not, however, 

( 177 ) 
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(a) Loch of a till 1864 that mission schools were ‘definitely brought into the system 
consistent ^ of public instruction by the introduction of the policy of grant-in-aid. 
policy contd. rpjjg following short narrative will explain the sequence of records 

printed at the end of this chapter. 

(b) 1836-41. Up to the year 1836, the educational operations of the Madras Gov- 

Lord Elpkin- ernmcnt were confined to the maintenance ©t what were called 
stone's scheme. ‘Collectorate’ and ‘Tahsildaree’ schools in which instruction of a very 

elementary character was given through the vernacular along with a 
little of English in a few oi the Collectorate Schools. When Lord W. 
Bentinck’s minute of the 7th March, 1835 was received, the authorities 
in Madras interpreted it as prohibiting the use of j;he vernacular langu- 
ages as media of instruction in institutions maintained by Government. 
When dealing with tliis point and with certain proposals of the Board 
of Public Instruction which had previously been forwarded for the opin- 
ion of the Committee oi Public Instruction in Calcutta, the Supreme 
Government revomiuouded the withdrawal of aid from the Collectorate 
and the Tahsildaree schools and the establishment ot an English Col- 
lege at Mailras and ot provincial schools at some of the imi)ortant sta- 
tions in the interior, if funds were suflicient. The Collectorate and the 
Tahsildaree fckihools were accordingly abolished in 1836, as also the 
Board ot Public Instruction. In the place of this Board, a new com- 
mittee entitled the Committee of Native Education* was appointed 
with instructions to submit proposals for the establishment of a normal 
school at Madras for the training of teachers for English schools which 
it was in contemplation to establish afterwards in the province. But 
the Conunittee submitted a more comprehensive scheme which included 
proposals for the immediate establishment ot four English schools in 
dill'erent parts of the city and also of a Normal School and a College 
at Madras. No notice was taken by the Government oi these proposed 
measures until Lord Elphinstone issued his min ute of the 12th December 
1839 (61). This minute was written after the receipt of a petition 

* Tho conslitutiun of tho Commit tuo wan unusual : — President, a member of Council ; mombois 
a Presbyterian Presidency Cbaplain, the Mahratta Translator to Covornmont, the Deputy Judge 
Advocate^ the Hon. Company’s Astronomer, tho Hon» Company’s Solicitor. 
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from the native community signed by no loss tlian 60,000 persons pro- (6) 1336-4JI, 
mising pecuniary support. Lord Elj>liuistone in bis sclicnxe proposed 
the establishment at Madras of a t\dlegiato Institution or IJnivei'sity *®^**^ ' 

having two departments, viz., a college giving instruction in the higher 
branches of literature, science and ^liiilosophy and a high s<diool teach- 
ing English literatufe, the venijuadar languages aial eleiuentary science 
and philosophy. The high school was o])ened in A]iril 1K4I, but the 
college department was not tidly organised unt il ISott. For tlai im])rove- 
ment of education iji the province he pro])osed tlie est.iblishmoiit of 
superior schools at some of the ])ri7icipal towns in the hope that these 
schools might oveutually become colleges. In order to (-any out the 
scheme a new controlling body under t he title of ‘‘ the TTniversity 
Board ” was constituted in jdace of the (Joinmittee of Native Education 
with the Arlvocate (General. Mr. (leorge Norton, as its president. 

In communicating tlieii’ general approval of Lord Elphinstone’s 
scheme, the Court of Directors in their letter datetl the 28th April, 1841 
observed : — 

(xxxi). “ With regard to Tahsiladarce and Collectorate schools there can be 
no doubt that they must be considered one of tlie means by which education 
may be extended more generally among tlie people ; and wc are unwilling to forego 
any measures calculated for their encouragement. But as the minute subdivi- 
sion of the Government grant amongst a multitude of establishments has the 
tendency of making our support altogether ineffective, being moreover averse 
unnecessarily to interfere with schools projected and supported by the Natives* 
we shall not make any change in your arrangements in this respect.” 

Sanction to the opening of the fotir provincial schools was communi- (c) 1842-4.5. 
cated by the Court of Directors in a despatch, dated the. 30th September, Abortive 
1842 (63) ; rules for the management ot these institutions were drawn ^f^hemes. 
up and local committees formed ; but the schools were not opened as 
it was found impossible to secure any competent head master on the 
pay sanctioned (Rs. 100 per mensem). In June 1843 the President of 
the University Roard drew the attention of Government to the un- 
satisfactory condition of the Madras University (High School) and urged 
the necessity for opening collegiate classes, one of medicine the other 

. 2 B 2 
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( 0 ) 181246. 
Abortive 
s(^eme » — 
contd. 


(d) Efforts of 
Sir Henry 
P<Minger. 


of engmeering witii a view to extending the scope of the institution. 
The Board also asked for the lecroitment of head masters for the pro- 
vincial schools on Bs. 260 per mensem preferably from England ; and 
for sanction to the introduction of ah educational test for all candidates 
for Government service. The Governor, the Marquis of Tweeddale, 
took the opportunity to review the condition of education in Madras in 
a lenghthy minute (64). The members of his Council did not entirely 
agree with the Governor ; and as the proposals of the Board involved 
considerable expenditure, they were referred to the Court of Directors 
who rejected them in a despatch of August 1844 (66). But the Board 
continued to press for the sanction of their scheme with the result that 
in their letter No. 40, dated the 8th October, 1846, the Court of Directors 
negatived the whole scheme of establishing provincial schools and added 
that “ the further development of the branch of the University now es- 
tablished should be the exclusive object of attention,” of the Board. 

On the promulgation of Lord Hardinge’s Resolution in 1844 re- 
garding the examination and selection of candidates for the public ser- 
vice the Government of Madras invited the University Board to. sub- 
mit proposals to give effect to the resolution. The views expressed 
by the Board in their proceedings of the I9th February, 1846 not being 
in accord with those of Government the latter appointed a new educa- 
tional board called the Council of Education to organise and superin- 
tend the examination. Some of the functions of the University Board 
were transferred to this Council. The Council proposed the establish- 
ment of nine provincial schools in order to extend the benefft of the public 
examinations to mofassil candidates. The course of studies which the 
council proposed for these schools included instruction in the Bible. 
The scheme was however abandoned as it was disapproved of by the 
Court of Directors in their despatch No. 18, dated the 16th September, 
1846 (67). In a subsequent despatch, dated the 9th June, 1847 (68) the 
Court recommended the dissolution of the Council and also communi- 
cated their views on Lord Hardinge’s resolution. 

On the abolition ot the Council of Education its duties again de- 
volved upon the University Board. The Board was at this time (in 
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ItlS) mmli ]!^<^ in nnmbeni and had for the past five years beenfcQ 
inlrtived in with the Government ‘to whose pi»- fi»V ^ 

oeedinfis ahd want of support it ascribed the ill success of the only insti- * 
tution under its charge.’ The Court ot Directors had in their last^^^ * 
despatch suggested the re-organisation of the Board and the enlarge- 
ment of the sphere of its operations. Accordingly Sir Henry Pottinger 
who had succeeded to the Governorship in April 1848 proposed the 
appointment of a new Council of some twenty members including those 
of the University with a member of Government as President. There 
was much diversity of opinion between the Board and the members of 
the Governor’s Council as to the soundne.ss of the educational policy of 
Government in providing a liberal education for the higher classes to 
the neglect of the elenxentary education of the masses. In June 1861 
Sir H. Pottinger recorded a long minute (68) reviewing the state of 
education in the Presidency and stating his opinions on the questions 
under discussion. Minutes (69 and 70 ) were also recorded by two 
members of the Governor’s Council, Me.ssrs. Elliot and Tliomas. The 
controversy continued up to the end of 1862 . Sir IT. Pottinger had 
proposed the establishment of a normal school in connection with the 
University, of eight provincial schools in the mafassil, the adoption of a 
system of grant-in-aid, a lower standard of instruction in the schools, 
and the postponement of the opening of the collegiate department oi 
the university until “ the advancement of the scholars might be con- 
sidered to justify it.” The two members mentioned above held different 
views. The Governor therefore aband.oned his plan of constituting a 
Council of Education and reorganized the University Board in April 
1862 by the addition of thirteen now members. The new Board started 
well by submitting in July comprehensive proposals for the extension 
of education ( 71 ). How little had been accomplished hitherto is shewn 
by the fact that out of the annual educational grant of Bs. 60,000 the 
average expenditure had been only Bs. 26 , 000 , so that a balance of 
over three lakhs had accumulated. The proposals of the Board led 
to the usual voluminous noting by the Governor, the Members of Coun- 
cil and the Board, during the course of which the President of the Board 
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’e) Opening of 
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College. Posi- 
■ion in 1855, 


and five of the old members resigned. It was not till June 1853 that 
the first Government school outside Madras was founded at Cuddalore, 
a second school being opened at Rajamundry in July 1856. 

Meanwhile in February 1853 Government recorded the following 
decision about the central institution in Madras : — 

{xxxii). “ The Governor in Council will no lonp;er wV,hhold his sanction to 
the immediate promotion of a collegiate department in the Madras University 
in the manner proposed in the Board’s letter of the 10th December, 1852, omitting 
till the orders of the Hon’ble Court qre received the 4th Professor for Law and 
General Jurisprudence.” 

The following extract from the first report of the Director of Pub- 
lic Instruction for 1854-66 will give an idea of the extent of the 
educational operations of the Government of Madras up to the time when 
the Department of Education was created. 

{xxxiii). “ At the commencement therefore of the period comprised in this 
report with the exception of the sums expended in the Districts of Chingleput, 
North Arcot, Nellore and Tanjore and in the maintenance of those elementary 
schools in the hill tracts of Ganjam, to which I have already alluded, and which 
were not brought under the superintendence of the Board of Education, the 
operation of the Government in the Education Department were confined to the 
Collegiate institution under the designation of an Universify at Madras, and to 
the two provincial schools at' Rajamundry and Cuddalore. During the past years 
these operations have been extended by the establishment of three additional 
provincial schools at the stations of Combaconum, Calicut and Bellary, and of 
two elementary vernacular schools at, and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Cuddalore.” 

In the great educational despatch of 1864 the Comt of Directors 
recorded the following observation regarding the progress of educa- 
tion in Madras. ^ 

(xxxiv). ” In Madras where little has yet been done by Government to 
promote the education of the masses of the people, we can only remark with 
satisfaction that the educational efforts of Christian Missionaries have been more 
successful among the Tamil population than in any other part of India and that 
the Presidency of Madras offers a fair field for the adoption of our scheme pf 
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education in its entirety by founding Government Anglo- Vernacular institutions 
only where no such places of instruction at present exist, which might, by grants- 
in-aid and other assistance, adequately supply the educational wants of the people. 

Wc also perceive with satisfaction that Mr. Daniel Eliott in a recent and most 
able minute upon the subject of education, has stated that Mr. Thomason’s 
plan for the encouragwnent of indigenous schools might readily be introduced 
into the Madras Presidency, where the Ryotwari settlement offers a similar prac- 
tical inducement to the people for the acquisition of elementary knowledge.” 

Documents relating l.o the above subject as well as the establish- 
ment of a University at Madras,* are reprinted in full (Nos. 61, 66, 67, 

72 and 73). 

In their Administration Report for 1855-56 the Government of The grant- 
Madras remarked as folhjws with reference to the allotment sanctioned in-aid system. 
by the Supreme Government for graiits-iu-aid. 

(xxxv) “ In the instructions sent to the Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal 
and Agra, the expenditure in grants-in-aid was limited to 5 per cent, on the Annual 
Educational expenditure of these Presidencies as it then stood. These instructions 
were obviously inapplicable to Madras, considering the comparatively limited 
amount of the existing educational funds, whether they were calculated at the rate 
of the last year’s expenditure or at the rate for which formal sanction had been 
received. It was to be expected, moreover, that the applications for grants, in 
Madras, would, at first, at all events, be considerably more numerous than in other 
parts of India, for in this Presidenc}^ the educational operations of the Missionary 
societies had been most extensive, and the number of schools, maintained by them, 
considerably exceeded the aggregate of those in all other Presidencies put together.” 

. Certain provisional rules relating to the sanction of grants were pub- 
lished in August 1855 and grants were first sanctioned for the year 
1856-57. These provisional rules were found unsatisfactory and a 
revised set of rules (No. 74) was introduced in September 1856. But 
the enforcement of the new rules in the case of schools which were in 
receipt of grants under the former rules was postponed for a time. 

After the receipt of the Educational Despatch of 7th April, 1869, 
the Government, under orders of the Supreme Government, called for 

* The University was inoorporated by Act No. XXVIX of 18^7 of the Legislative Council of India. 
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the views of the Director on two important questions, (1) whethel" 
the imposition ot an educational rate was desirable and (2) whether 
there were really, as it was alleged, objections on the part of the 
Native community to the system of granting Government aid to 
schools conducted by missionaries. TJie Director in a lengthy report 
dated the 24th September, 1859 recorded his opiiKon that the levying 
ot a rate was necessary ai\d that there was no objection on the part ot 
the people of the country to grants being paid to mission schools (75). 


( 67 ) Minute hy Lord Elphinstone, dated the 12th December^ 1839, 

No part of our Indian policy exhibits a greater improvement and is more 
honourable to our rule than the attention which has of late years been paid to 
the subject of the education of the people. 

Undeterred by the narrow considerations of jealousy and distrust, and by 
the influence still more diflicult to be overcome of that prejudice which depre- 
ciates the native character, while it adopts one of its worst features and induces 
a self-complacent contemplation of European superiority and a contemptuous 
apathy to the advancement of tlie millions by whom we arc surrounded, our 
countrymen have understood the great duty which has devolved upon them, 
and the Government of British India has not shrunk from taking its part in the 
task. As long ago as 1780 the first institution founded by the British Govern- 
ment for the education of native youth was established by Mr. Warren Hastings ; 
his example was followed by subsequent Governors General, but, the subject not 
being properly understood, little advantage was for a long poriod derived from 
these attempts. Of late years, however, it has attracted the particular attention 
of some of the most capable individuals in the country, who, profiting by the ex- 
perience of the past, have extracted from the imperfect materials before them 
much useful information. Reasoning from which, and from other contem- 
porary evidence, they have been enabled to lay down upon broad and compre-i 
hensive principles, the ground work upon which any system of education to be 
generally useful must be founded. 

It is, I know, a matter of regret and of reproach to Madras, that, while so 
much has been done at the other Presidencies, so little has been effected here, 
but 1 believe that, if we now thankfully avail ourselves of their experience, we 
shall keep clear of many difficulties with which they have had to contend ; and 
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indeed I hope that we sliull be able by exertion and per. everaiiee to gain oiii* {jSl) Lord 
proper position, and to compete in the race witli our neiglibours. Elphiustone^ 8 

The subject has long forced itself iij^on 1113 ?' at l ord ion, and 1 should ere tliis 1^39 

have brought, it to tlie notice of the Board, if I had not felt a difliciilty in finding 
that my views were incompatible with the recommendations of the (Viuimittee of 
gentlemen who had b(^m a})poinlcd to report upon the subject previous to my 
arrival in this country. 

This made me pause, and 1 have endeavoured by conversation and corres- 
pondence with those whom I thought best able to assist me, and by such obher 
means as lay in my power, to make m\^se]f better acquainted with the subject. 

The result has been to confirm me in my first o}anion, and I have only to regret 
the delay which has been occasioned by this circumstance, and by the pressure 
of other business. 

I need not go back to the history of the attempts which have been made in 
this Presidency to introduce a general system of education. Sir Thomas Munro 
has reviewed the state of education up to his time in his minute of December 1825, 
and the Minutes of Consultation of the 18th May, 1836, succinctly trace all that 
has been done since that period. 

These endeavours having produced nothing but disappointment, were then 
ordered to be discontinued ; a new direction to be given to our efforts, and 
the plan which has been found to succeed in Bengal and Bombay w^as to be 
introduced, with such modifications as local circumstances might require at 
Madras. To suggest the best mode of carrying this resolution into effect a Com- 
mittee was appointed, and here I must confess, in my humble opinion, was an 
error ; for with the views of the General Committee at Calcutta, and of the Sup- 
reme Government in our hands, which, founded on experience contain every thing 
requisite at the outset of our undertaking, 1 conceive that the initiative ought 
to have been taken by this Government, who might have proceeded at once 
to lay down the principles upon which the new system was to be based, the 
objects chiefly to be kept in sight, and the general outline of the plan. 

The principal points urged upon our attention by the Supreme Government 
and the General Committee are : — 

First, — The discontinuance of the system of frittering away the sums 
• allowed for educational purposes, upon mere elementary schools 

find upon eleemosynary scholars. 

2 c 
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Second . — The establishment of a collegiate institution at the Presidency 
upon the plan of the Hindoo college at Calcutta. 

Third . — The encouragement of native co-operation and confidence, by join- 
ing the most influential and respectable natives with Europeans in 
the management of the institution. 


It appears to me that all these essential points have been more or less over- 
looked by the Committee appointed on the 18th of May, 1836. Their attention 
appears to have been almost entirely confined to one point, viz., the establishment 
of a Normal school or class to obtain which they propose to begin with endowing 
four elementary schools in different parts of Madras, these to compete with the 
schools already established by private subscription, and which are either exclu- 
sively for Christian children of various denominations, or else intended for the 
propagation of religious doctrine the Normal class to be ingrafted on the best 
school, whether it be one of the four ’supported by Government or not. 

It is plain that this proposition falls far short of the views of the Supreme 
Government and of the recommendations of the General Committee, if indeed 
it is not directly opposed to them. 

The latter doubt the advantage of even two English seminaries at Madras, 
and advocate a single collegiate institution as the best means of affording facili- 
ties of liberal education to the conuminify, and of supplying properly qualified 
native masters for other schools. But there are other objections to the plan pro- 
posed by the Madras Committee. 

The manifest expediency and necessity of carrying the infiuential portion of 
the natives along with them, seems to have been entirely overlooked. Although 
permitted to associate with themselves any natives whose co-operation might be 
deemed useful or desirable, they do not appear to have done so in a single in- 
stance. The same disregard of native opinion is apparent in the recommendation 
to ingraft the Normal class indifferently upon a missionary or a Government school, 
thus confounding and blending as it must appear in their eyes, the object of both. 
Neither does it appear to me the least objectionable part of this proposition 
that the Normal class may thus become a part of an institution which is not 
only removed from the ( ontrol of Government, or of -any regularly constituted 
Board or Conimittee for the superintendence of Public Education, but subject 
possibly, to influences most distasteful to the natives generally, and which 
might be fatal to the very object sought. 
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it is not to be expected that wo should have the cordial co-opccat\on oi the (6J) Lord 
natives of influence and respectablity in such a plan as this, and it will not be Elphinstone^ 8 
denied that the success of any plan of national education must in a great Minute, 1839 
measure depend upon such co-operation. contd. 

These are ray principal objections to the suggestions of the Madras Com- 
mittee. On the other band, when I turn to the recommendation of the-General 
Committee at Calcutta, and the letter of the Supreme (iovernnient, I find that 
my opinions are perfectly in accordance with them. 

I consider myself, therefore, justified in making them the basis of the plan 
which I now intended to propose. If it is objected to that this plan is too large, 

T answer that it has been purposely traced on an extended scale ; that by so do- 
ing, I hope to stimulate the exertions of the natives, and thus to raise their views 
to a level with these designs. In the meantime one portion of the scheme which 
I trust to see carried into immediate effect, is not beyond their immediate 
requirements'; as far as it goes it is complete within itself, while hereafter it is 
intended to stand in the same relative position towards the other portion, the 
college, as its namesake the High School of Edinburgh does towards the 
college of that city, or as the great public schools in England occupy with 
respect to the Universities. 

But if I have ventured thus to claim an affinity for this part of my plan 
to great and venerable institutions, let it »iot be supposed that, 1 have been led 
away by any fanciful analogy, or by the mere desire of imitation. In every scheme 
of e^cation which includes the higher branches of study, there must be a 
3 eparat 3 provision for this purpose, but while a division of educational institutions 
is necessary, it is highly desirable that the importance of their connexion should 
not be lost sight of. 

Some remarks upon this point by Dr. Wilson of the General Assembly’s Mis- 
sion at Bombay, appear to me so just that I shall not scruple to transcribe them. 

“ The connexion, ” he says, “ between the school and college division of our in- 
stitution is most intimate, for they are both taught under the same roof ; and are 
placed under the same superintendence. This connexion I shall ever seek to main- 
tain. It is of the greatest importance that those who have lately commenced 
their studies, should see the actual progress of their seniors, that they may be 
excited to tread in their footsteps, and it is of no less importance in the present 
sta^e of native society, that the advanced pupils should be excited to diligence, 
by seeing a gradual, if not rapid approach to their position, by multitudes of 

2 0 2 
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(61) Lord whom at one time they have liad a Goasiderable start. Loud oomplaints are made 
Elphinstone^ S respecting the pride and pedantry of many of the natives partially educated, and 
Minute^ 1839 the indolence into which they sink before their youth can be said to have passed 
contd. away, and which strongly contrasts with their former ardour and zeal.’’ 

This is owing to their being constituted gentlemen at large, and scholars 
at will, without any public sympathy, such as is found iij Europe, to press them 
forward, and any bright examples wooing them to advance. The remedy, I am 
of opinion, will be found in some such arrangements as we have made, and which 
I would earnestly recommend to the conductors of all the educational institu- 
tions in India, and to the Government itself.” 

“ For the higher department of our institution, we are not entirely dependent 
on our own school. We have been able to draw materials for it from every 
similar seminary in this place, and particularly from the schools of the best 
private teachers. Some of our pupils i*ora3 from a great distance, and we are most 
happy to receive them on this very account, that they will prove, when properly 
trained and instructed, the most effective agents in the illumination of their 
native districts when they return to them.” 

I doubt not tliat similar results may be expected from a similar system at 
Madras. 

It now remains for me to give the outline of the plan which I propose, and 
which I have embodied in the following resolutions which I trust will be adopted 
by the Board. 

* 

Ist . — That it is expedient that a central collegiate institution or Univer- 
sity should be established at Madras. 

2nd , — The Madras University to consist of two principal departments, 
a college for the higher branches of literature, philosophy and science, 
and a high school for the cultivation of English literature and of the 
vernacular languages of India, and the elementary departments of 
philot'uphy and science. 

3rd . — The governing body to be denominated th^President and Governors. 

4th . — The college department to bo placed under a Principal and Profes- 
sors. The high school under a Head master and tutors. 

5ih , — Members of all creeds and sects shall be admissible, consistently 
with which primary object, care shall be taken to avoid whatever 
may tend to violate or offend the religious feelings of any class. 
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7 th. 


It shall form no part of the design of this institntion to inculcate {61) Lord 
doctrines of religious faith, or to supply books with any such ISlphinstone 8 . 

view. Minute y 1839 

-No pupils shall be admissible in any department but such as are 
able to read and write the English language intelligibly. 


(SVA. -Pupils sliaij pay according to such rates as may be heivafter estab- 
lished by the President and Governors. 

Should any sums be hereafter bestow’cd upon the institution for the 
purpose of endowing scholarsliijjs in the high school or studentships 
in the college, the students and scholars appointed to them shall 
be admitted in such manner as may be determined by the Presi- 
dent and Governors. 


/Ofh. The first President and Governors shall be appointed by the Gov- 
('rnor in Council. There shall be 14 Governors, 7 of whom shall 
be Native Hindoos or Musselmans, besides the President. The 
appointment of the President and 6 of the Governors shall rest per- 
manently with the Governor in Council. 

Vacancies shall be effected by any continued absence from the 
limits of Madras for the space of two years, or by departure for Eng- 
land or for any permanent residence in any other Presidency or by 
resignation addressed to the Secretary, or by removal under "order 
of the Governor in Council. 


12th , — Every donor to the amount of 5,000 rupees shall if, and while, 
resident within the limits of Madras, become a life Governor, and 
if not resident in Madras, shall have power to appoint a Governor 
who is so resident (subject to the confirmation of the Governor in 
Council) to hold on the same terras as the other Governors. But 
in all cas^s of persons so becoming life Governors, the Governor in 
Council may appoint a Governor who is not a native, in case such 
life Governor or his appointee be a native, and the remaining 
Governors may elect a native Governor in case such life Governor 
or his appointee be not a native. 

13th, — The President and Governors shall frame general rules for conduct- 
ing the current affairs of the institution, and they shall meet not 
less than once per month, five forming a quorum. 
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14th . — ^In all questions to be decided by vote, tbe president shall have A 
easting vote. 

16th . — The first business to be done at all meetings when the President 
shall happen to be absent, shall be to appoint a Chairman who shall 
ppssess a easting vote. 

16th . — ^All rules and regulations to be made by the President and Governors 
diall be confirmed within six months by the Governor in Council, 
in default of which they shall be considered thereafter as 
annulled. 

17th . — The Governor in Counoil shall have power to remove not only 
any President or Governor, but also all persons holding any office 
or appointment whatever in the institution. The President and 
Governors shall have power to remove all persons holding any office 
or appointment under them in the institutions. 

18th . — In case the Governor in Council shall hereafter appoint any Board 
of Public Instruction, the members thereof shall be visitors of this 
institution, and shall have power to call for all papers and informa- 
tion. They shall also elect the eight Governors who are not nomi- 
nated by the Governor in Council. 

J9ek . — The President and Governors shall make one annual report to be 
furnished to the Governor in Council, or to the Board of Public 
Instruction, as the Governor in Council shall direct, which report 
shall contain an account of receipts and disbursements, a list of 
donors and subscribers, and a general statement of their proceedings 
and of the progress of the institution. 


' I have alluded in these regulations to a Board of Public Instruction hereafter 
to be appointed. I have already partly given ray reasons for not recommending 
the immediate formation of this body. It appears to me that at the outset of 
an undertaking of this nature it is desirable that it should be under the imme- 
diate care of Government. As the system developes itself and a greater degree 
cf superintendence* is required, the intervention of an agency of this kind will 
become expedient, if not indispensable. Its objects should not be confined to the 
parent institution which it is now intended to establish but should embrace 
all the affiliated colleges and schools which it is hoped may arise in different parts 
of the country. 
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To this body also may be entrusted the distribution, subject to the control (ffjf) Lord ' ^ 
of Government, of the sum allotted by the Court of Directors for the furtherance Elphinstone^ S 
of native education. Miwute^ 1839 

Notwithstanding the resolution of May 1836, a portion of this sum is still concld. 
expended on strictly local purposes, which, however laudable in themselves, 
cannot be rightly considered those to which it ought to be appropriated. 

The recent decision of the Supreme Government on our application in favour 
of the proposed Presbyterian school at the Presidency, although founded upon an 
erroneous supposition that this Government intended that the building should be 
a charge against the fund set apart for national education, fully corroborates the 
view which I have taken of the intention of the Legislature and the Court in 
regard to this sum. But although! am decidedly of opinion that these grants 
should be discontinued, and the whole fund reserved for purposes strictly national, 

I do not mean to propose that they should be at once abandoned. I am happy 
to say that t.he surplus now in hand is amply suflBcient to enable us to commence 
upon that part of the scheme which I have already stated is all that I contemplate 
as immediately practicable, viz., the high school. 

The correspondence of the President and Governors with the Government 
will bo carried on in the Public Department, and I shall shortly have the honor 
of proposing the appointment of a Secretary to the institution. 

(Signed) ELPHINSTONE. 


{62) Extract from a Minute hy Lord Elphinstone, dated the 12th February^ 

mi. 


« * * « ♦ 

I now come to the subject of the extension of the system of education {^2) Lord 
supported by Government in the provinces, and though I have strongly ad- Elphinstone^S 
vocated the policy of directing our exertions in the first instance to the enlighten- MinutCy 1841 
ment of the upper classes, yet to use the words of the Governor General, it is 
Hot to be implied from this that in my view elementary education for the mass of 
the people is a thing necessarily to be neglected, or postponed for an indefinite 
peripd,” still less do I think that we shall have done enough, even at the present 
stage of our proceedings, if we content ourselves with establishing the centrid 
institution at Madras. 
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According to the plan which has been traced by the Govern or General, the 
first step in extending our operations should be the formation, at some of the prin- 
cipal towns in the interior of superior schools, which eventually might be raised 
into colleges, each the centre of a circle of Zillah schools, as the Madras Univer- 
sity would be the centre of the Provincial colleges and of the whole system of 
education throughout the Presidency ; — ^thus the link of connection between the 
JjSUah eehools and the University wouldi)e obtained, and if a few fellowships were 
the Univ^aity, to be competed for by the most advanced students 
colleges^ the same emulation might be created among them, 
^hloh is antimpated by the Governor General from the foundation o^ pecuniary 
sbholaxships at the latter for the most promising pupils of the Zillah 
seminaries. 

In these superior Provincial schools, the English language would .be the pro- 
per mediuifi of instruction, and if at the outset it should be found impracticable 
to make an acquaintance with it an indispensable qualification for admission, 
this must be declared to be only a temporary relaxation of what is hereafter to 
be an invariable rule. Even in the Zillah schools the Governor General leans to 
the adoption of the English language. 

Eventually, when education is more widely disseminated, when schools shall 
have been established almost in every tallook, this would doubtless have the effect 
of diffusing European knowledge, and of preparing a greater number of young 
men for the Provincial colleges. Meanwhile the importance of the vernacular 
languages must not be overlooked. Of these there are a great many in use in 
the Madras Presidency, and not less than four which are very extensively spoken, 
namely Tamil, Teloogoo, Malayalum and Canarese ; and although I am of opinion 
that in the Provincial colleges, instruction should be given hereafter solely through 
the medium of the English language, yet at the first establishment of these semi- 
naries it may not be possible to insist upon this condition, and even after it shall 
have been enforced, it may be found on many accounts convenient, to the English 
masters no less than to the scholars, that they should be si placed as to be resorted 
to by boys for the most part speaking the same language. I would therefore 
recommend the establishment of four of these superidr schools in the first in- 
stance, which might be located at Trichinopoly, Masulipatam, Bellary and Calicut 
for the benefit of the Tamil, Jeloogoo, Canarese and Malayalum districts rei^ec- 
tively. 


(Signed) ELPHINSTONE,^ 
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(63) Extract from a Despatch, dated the. IVHh Dereiaher, 1342, from the 

(\rart of Directors. 

“ The general proposition that schools estahlishecl by Government should be ^^S3) Despatch 
of a superior order to those already existing and that they will be usefully con- dated 3-12~ 
neoted with a central school or college at the Presidency, have our ready concur- 1842, 
renoe> and we have every reason to conclude that the situations indicated are 
amongst the most elegible that could he chosen. It appears to us that you have 
not yet fotmsd any. precise views as to the plan and objects of the establishments 
yon {MTOpose to found, and we are' ther^ore unable to appreciate the advantages 
to be expected from them. In the Minute of your president itisobs^ed that 
althou^ in the provincial schools instruction should be given hereafter solely 
through the medium of the English language, yet at the first establishment of 
these seminaries it may not be possible to insist upon these conditions. We 
are therefore to understand that instruction is first to be given in the dialect 
of the country, but how this is to prepare the way for instruction in English, 
we are at a loss to comprehend. We entertain no doubt however of the 
desirableness of giving superior instruction in one or more of the native languages 
Ih use under the Madras Presidency at the Piovincial Fchcols concurrently with 
English and we therefore direct that such instruction be adequately provided 
or in any plan for the establishment of the proposed seminaries.” 


“We entirely agree in the view taken by the President that the object of the 
Government should be elevation of the standard of education and the instruction 
of those classes which can spare time sufiScient to acquire more than a mere 
rudimental learning rather than the multiplication of mere elementary schools* 
We do not think however that the latter should be wholly abandoned and the 
judicious arrangement of village schools may also be comprehended in the 
arrangement adpoted for the improvement of native education. The cost of 
the four provincial schools cannot at first add materially to the outlay for 
educational purposes, but we think it will be prudent, before giving them any 
extension, to mature the organization of the Madras high school, none of the 
details of which, beyond the appointment of a teacher obtained from England, are 
yet before us. When this institution is fully in action it will be time enough 
to extend its ramifioations into the provinces, and the nature of the connection 
to Se formed between them will be more distinctly perceived and more efiSoiently 
aatablislied-” 
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{64) Extracts from a minute by the Marquess of Tweeddnle, Governor of 
Madras, dated the 28th August, 1843. 

{64) Minute In a letter addressed to Government, by the President of the Board of Directors 

by the Mar- of the Madras University in which lie calls its attention to the present condition 
quess of Tweed- and future prospects of that institution we are inf ormed that the number of scholars 
dale, 1843. ate diminishing in an alarming degree, and that the most advanced pupils have 
prematurely abandoned (heir further education at (he University at the very time 
when their stay would have been most beneficial to themselves, and conducive to 
the principal object of the institution. 

****** 

The President has informed Government in plain terms, that a new effort must 
be made to enable the Madras University to oarty into execution the views of the 
Honorable Court, under the fundan ental rules ar d regulations, sul milted by this 
Government for its consideration, and which in conseq uence of its approval have 
become the declared principle, by which the University has since its establishment 
been guided. 

It is no doubt the duty of Government to give a measure of such vast import* 
ance, and of such deep interest to the native community, a fair trial particularly 
as it received to a certain extent the sanction of the Honourable Court. 

The proposition now before Government does not in my opinion establish any 
true principle upon which Government dan shew to the Honourable Court a reason, 
able expectation of renewed life to the University. The cause of the failure is not 
because a large and substantial building has not been erected ; there is now ample 
room for the number of students, nay, more than necessary. 

The University was established under the supposition that the opulent natives 
were in favour of such an establishment for the education of their nhildr an, n nj this 
belief was assumed by the Government to be correct, by their coming forward in 
so large a body and expressing themselves in such independent terms as to leave no 
room for doubt, that they, were prepared, not only to have their children educated, 
but that they would give their liberal pecuniary support. They have done neither 
^he one thing nor the other ; they have not given pecuniary aid ; and to a great ex- 
tent have removed their sons from the two senior classes of the University. 

This result will no doubt surprise and disappoint the Honourable Court. 

The position of the Madras University requires every consideration of Gov- 
ernment. It has to deal with a subject in which the Honourable Court takes the 
deepest interest, and feds the greatest solicitude. 
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Under ordinary circumstances of difli(nilty in perfecliii" the working of a now (64) Minute 
institution, the interference of a local Goverjiincnt miglit ha useful, even necessary, by the Mar^ 
Here however the University has been under the guidance of the Board of Directors ({Uess of Tweed^ 
during a period of nearly three years, and tlie educational management under the ^ale^ 1843’-^ 
masters appointed for teaching the different branches of learning, and all governed contd. 
by the fundamental rules and regulations of the institution. A non-interference on 
the part of Government appears to me to have been the most effectual manner of 
testing the principles on which the Madras University is based 

The President of the Board of Directors has now laid before Government, th© 
most unfavourable report of the actual position and future prospects of the Univer* 
sity. He says “ with a view to any remedy which it may possibly be within the 
^power of Government to afford.” He further observes, “ We look with anxiety 
to a reply from the Honourable Court of Directors to the reference which we have 
learnt from Government has been made upon the propositions detailed in our Seo^ 
retary*8 letter of 15th September last of forming the two collegiate classes of Medicine^ 
and Civil Engineering and of carrying into effect the test rules, and we are not without 
hopes that, should those propositions be favourably entertained by Honourable 
Court the Board may, by vigorous exertions restore the prosperity of the 
institution.” 

These views appear to me to be fallacious. A sound and practical system of 
education must be established and received by the natives, before we can hope for 
any good in establishing a college for the higher branches, and it is not easy to see 
on what grounds the President and Governors can hope to form classes of Medicine, 
and Civil Engineering when the most prominent youths have already left the in- 
stitution. 

An additional remedy pointed out by the President for advancing the interests 
of the institution, and to wliich he attaches much importance, is to be found in th e 
effect that will be produced in establishing confidence, and giving it stability an d 
popularity by Government selecting a site for the University, and at the earliest 
period by its commencing the erection of a suitable building. 

Another proposition is that Government scholarships should be founded from 
a portion of the funds saved from the abolition of the preparatory school. The 
other is that the Board should receive the sanction of Government, to engage a 
second teacher at Rupees 350 per mensem. 

The impression made on my mind in regard to the University from the forego- 
ing information which I have acquired from the records is — Ist, that the natives 
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(64) Minute at large were expected to give encouragement to the University, by sending their 
hy the Mar- children to take advantage of the institution, 2nd, that they would support it by 
qiiess of Tiveed- affording, according to promise, in their petition dated 11th November, 1839, their 
dalCi 1843 — i pecuniary aid. 

Conr'Jd. In both of these expectations, Government have been disappointed, and the 

Honourable Court will be deceived. 

Third. — rhe> have removed many of their sons from«.the two higher classes, 
from which source the Honourable Court expected to bo able to find 
natives possessed of qualifications to fulfil their liberal views, of raising 
up a native class of well informed and well disciplined minds, for 
Judicial and other high Civil offices under Government. This in 
fact is “ its ultimate aim.” 

1 conceive from the statement made by the President that the principles on 
which the University was established, have failed to effect the object that Govern- 
ment had in view, llis remedies arc to be found in the measures referred by 
Government for the consideration of the Honourable Court. 

♦ ♦ ♦ a|i 

The question now before Government appears to me to be, has such a vital 
change taken place in the University, so as to effect the principle on wheih the Hon- 
ourable Court gave its sanction for its first establishment ? My opinion is that such 
has occurred. 

Feeling as I do the great importance of this subject, which^must in a great 
measure, qualify the natives of tliis Presidency for filling the high situations. Revenue 
and Judicial, which it is the great ambition of the Honourable Court to see them 
fill, I would therefore most anxiously desire to be possessed of the opinions of the 
members of Government on this very important question.” 

(Signed) TWEEDDALE. 

(tf5) Detpdeh from the Court of Directors, dated 28lh August, 1S44, to 

Mad/ras. 


{6S) Despatch, 
dated 28-8- 
1844. 


****** 

Answer to letter dated 16th February, No. 3, of 1844. Subject of letter name|y, 
reply to Court’s despatch, dated 18th October, No. 20, of 1843. 
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\Madmii. 

Your letter of this d.ite })rings iuu1<t our notiee considerations of some (65) Despulch, 
importance relating:; to the (^ondit ion and [n*ospects of f,h<' institutions wliicli you have dated 28-‘8- 

established at Madras f<»r tlui advancement of native education. 1844 — 

c.ontd. 

Tfie preparatory school which you liav^e. founded havinj^ ceased to bo necessary 
in consecpienoe of the formal ion of a scliool of the sajiie eJass, with funds deriveabh^ 
from the bctiuest of l^itcluiapah Moodeliar, you have very ])roperly diroAited itJ^ 
discontinuance. 

The Governors of the superior or Llniversity se.hool tliereupon sumbitted t'> 
y(Ui a proposn;ion to a.i»ply two-tliirds of the cost saved by the abolition of the pre- 
])aratory school to the endoWiiierit of 21 tJovernment seJndarships in the University 
ficdiool ; but as you e.onsidered th<^ arrangeimuit inconsistent with the views of the 
Government of India, as cornmunie.ated to you in the letter of the 25th duly, 183.5, 
you had suspended your co!npliaii(?e with the proposal until you had referred the 
(juestion to the Supreme (.lov(*rnmeiit. Vou will no doubt have been apprized that 
the endowment of scholarships has been subsequently resumed in Bengal, and 
that no objections exist to your pursuing a similar practice. It appears to us that 
the endowment of scholarships to a limited extent and upon the principles 
which have been laid down in Bengal, is indispensable for the success of the 
superior Government school at your Presidency. 

You have reque^sted also our instructions regarding the expediency of erect- 
ing a suitable building with apartments for the head master, for the accommodation 
of the institution, as urged by the Governors, not only on the grounds of conveni- 
ence, but because they think that the commencement of the work will have a power- 
ful effect in attracting public confidence and giving stability and popularity to the 
establishment. A building erected for the use of the school will no doubt be more 
(onvenient, and will bear a more j)ublic character than any accommodations held 
at a monthly rent, but it is desirable that you should be fully satisfied as to the 
probable permanence of the institution before you incur the expenditure neces aiy 
to erect suitable buildings. Your President observes in hi^ Minute of the 28th 
August, 1843, The proposition now before Government does not, in my opinion, 
establish any true principle upon which Government can shew to the Honourable 
Court a reasonable e]qpectation of renewed life to the University. The cause of 
the failure is not because a large and substantial buffing has not been eceetiA 
there is now ample zoom for the number of students, nay, more than nocessa^ 
and he states that the President of the institution, has now laid before tl^ 
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(65) Despatch f Gfovemment the most unfavourable r^ort of the actual position and future 
dated 28-8- proffpeots of the University.” 

have referred to us also for a decision with regard to the higher salary 
’ proposed for the masters of the four Provincial schools, viz., 260 rupees per month. 

The Governors of the Madras University not having been able to engage the services 
of competent persons at the salary of rupees 100 per month, as originally proposed ; 
they therefore suggest that the larger salary be grants, and that masters be 
obtained either from the other Presidencies or from England. 


At Bombay and in Bengal the continued promotion of edu- 
cation through a number of years has reared, and is rearing, at the Presidencies a 
class of school masters who can safely and profitably be sent into the provinces. The 
want of such a nursery at Madras has been felt the moment that schoolmasters are 
applied for ; but it is there only that fit masters for the Madras provinces can be pro- 
vided. We therefore think it will be better to delay the formation of the Provincial 
schools until competent teachers can be procured at Madras, on the enhanced 
allowance, if necessary. If four such masters cannot be met with at once, it will 
be advisable to begin with a smaller number, but wo much doubt the expediency 
of applying either to England or to Bengal for masters who are to lay the founda- 
tion of village schools under the Presidency of Fort St. George. Possibly some 
assistance might be furnished from Bombay. 


****** 

From a subsequent letter from the Governors of the University school dated 
June 1843, we regret to find an unfavourable view is taken by them of the con- 
dition and prospects of the school ; the numbers having declined, the senior stu- 
dents having quitted, while their proficiency was yet imperfect, and their place 
having been supplied by students whose objects were confined to a much lower 
scale of acquirement. The number of scholars paying the monthly charge of 4 rupees 
was only 87. 

12. Under these oircumstances the Governors applied to you for any remedy 
which it might bo in your power to afiord, stating at the^^ame time their own ex- 
pectations of great advantage from the adoption of the measures already submitted 
for our approbation, viz,, the ^tablishment of a Medioal.goUege, of a college of Civil 
Engineering and of educational tests for the public service. You will have 
received our sentiments on this subject, and the preseint statement confirms the 
accuracy of our opinion. It is manifestly premature to found colleges for scientific 
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and professional objects, or to establish tests for public employment, while the (65) De$patd^^ 
means which are provided for the indispensable preliminary instruction are so dated 28’S^ 
imperfect, and so little resorted to by those for whose benefit they are intended, 

We must repeat our injunctions to you to direct the (Governors to confine their • 

attention to the fuller development of the establishment over which they already 


« « ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

With r^ard to the second source of attraction, the countenance of the Govern- 
ment, we fully appreciate the great anxiety manifested by you for the success of 
the high school, but we are of opinion that it would tend materially to elevate the 
credit and respectability of the institution, if the prizes which may be awarded at 
the public examination were presented to the successful candidates by the Governor 
of Fort Saint George himself, and that on such occasion the attendance of respect- 
able natives were extensively permitted and encouraged. No measures have been 
found more efficacious in securing popularity to the native college of Calcutta, than 
the countenance which it has received in this manner from the (Successive heads 
of the Government of Bengal. 


We are. 

Your loving friends, 
(Signed) JOHN SHEPHERD, 

&C.| &c. 


London. 

The 28th August^ 1844. 

(66) Despatch from the Court of Directors, dated 15th Septernber^ 

1846. 

You forward to us a letter from the officiating Secretary of the Council of Despatch 

PropoMd formation of Provin- i* « proposed to establish Bt daid 16^ * 

Bohools for general education once nine Provincial schools for a useful course of 1846* 

In^gliih Mid the natiTe langv- ingtniotion in English and in one or otiier of the 

V^tpacolar languages. 
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Extract from the Minutes of 
Consultation dated 12th May, 
1847. 

Ordered with reference to ex- 
tract from Minutes of Consulta- 
tion No. 841, dated 14th Septem- 
ber, 1840, that this despatch be 
communicated to the Council of 
Education, and their attention 
directed to the remarks of the 
Honorable Court in para 3. They 
will report their views for sub- 
mission to the Honorable Court. 


(66) Despatch, The formation of schools for instruction in the^ English language in the 
15 - 9 - ^ Provinces of yonr Presidency has been already sane- 

lorn Consultation dated 12th May, tioned by US on such a scale as we have though 

Ordered with reference to ex- likely to be practicable. The extensive plan pro* 

w iSSJTwKptm: Education is not accom- 

her, 1840, that this despatch be panied by any statement of the means by which it 
communicated to the Council of i ^ i* -l j mi. j. .t. 

Education, and their attention accomplished. The difficulty, if not the 

Honorable Com^ ilT ^They immediately procuring competent 

will report their views for sub- masters, has induced you to limit the number 
mission to the Honorable Court. proposed schools to six, but you have not 

i nformed us from what source the expense, even of this number, is to be 
defrayed. According to the estimate of the Council, the expense of each school 
is to be from seven to eight hundred rupees per month, and the cost of six schools 
will therefore be rupees 4,800 per month or rupees 67,600 per annum. Before 
therefore we can entertain this proposition, it will be necessary to consider 
how far the funds available for the objects of education can provide for this 
addition to the amount of expenditure already incurred, and for that purpose 
we desire to be furnished within an account shewing the appropriation of the grant 
of rupees 60,000 which we sanctioned in our despatch of 16th April, 1828, from the 
period of the formation of the Madras University to the latest period. With re- 
gard to your proposed plan, we have frequently informed you that we should rather 
see the working of the scheme in one or two well chosen situations than the multi- 
plication of establishments, for the efficiency of which the means might prove on 
enquiry to be deficient. 


We also observe that the difficulty to which you advert of procuring teachers 
for the projected schools does not appear, so far as we can judge from your commu- 
nication, to be sought to be remedied by any proposition for the establishment of 
a proper course of instniction lox such as can be induced to devote themselves to 
such duty, without which we apprehend it will require much time to procure such a 
class of instructors as shall be qualified to conduct with any^ prospect of advantage 
the intended* schools. 


The Council of Education propose that the Bible be included in the studies of 
the English classes, attendance on the Bible class being left optional : you have 
suggested in qualification of this proposal, that there shall be two separate English 
classes, from one of which the Bible shall be excluded, and that it shall be left 
optional to the students to attend either class. You have thought it right, however. 
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before sanctioning either of them, to solicit our instructions as to the desirable- (66) DeSfOlch^ 
ness of the measures, not only in regard to the Provincial institutions but as to its dated 4-12 
application to the University. 184S 

The Provincial schools and the Madras University are intended for the especial 
instruction of the Hindoas and Mahomedaivs in the English language and the 
sciences of Europe. We cannot consider it either expedient or prudent to intro- 
duce any branch of study which can in any way interfere with the religious feelings 
and opinions of the people. All such tendency has been carefully avoided at both 
the other Presidencies where native education has been successfully prosecuted* 

We direct you therefore to refrain from any departure from the practice hitherto 
pursued. 


We are, 

Your loving friends, 
(Signed) J. W. HOGG, 

„ H. S. G. TUCKER, 
etc., etc. 


{67) Desf.atch from the Court of Directors^ dated the 9th Juue^ 1847. 
OUR GOVERNOR IN COUNCIL AT FORT SAINT GEORGE, 
Native Education. 


Answer to letter dated 7th October (No. 23) 1845. 

In reply to this letter we do not think it necessary to enter into any detail with Despatch 
respect to the discussion which arose at your Presidency in consequence of the re- • 

solution of the Supreme Government of the 10th October, 1844. 1947. 

For our opinions with regard to the qualifications which should generally be 
required of candidates for public employment, we 
^^ated24th February (No. 6) accompanying copy of a despatch 

addressed to the Government of Bengal, and we di- 
rect that as far as may be practicable you conform to the tenor of those instructions. 

In connection with the subject of native education you have thought it neces" 
sary ^ appoint a new Council consisting of a number of our most respectable Civil 
l^pd Military servants. We have no doubt of their ability and zeal, any more than 
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(67) Despatch, 
dated 9-6- 
1847— 
contd. 


we have of the laudable motives which prompted this arrangement, and indeed 
the whole of your proceeding in this matter, but it doite not appear to us that their 
Services are needed. You have already a Council or BoarcHor the superintendence 
of the Madras University, the only educational institution immediately connected 
with Government. The new Council therefore is not required for the conduct of 
that establishment, and there is no other duty to occupy their time or call for their 
supervision. You do not propose to employ the members of the Council as 
examiners of the candidates for public emplo3rmeilt, and we are at a loss therefore 
to comprehend what they will have to do. So complex a machinery is more likely 
to embarrass than advance the progress of education. All that seems to us to be 
necessary is to strengthen the University Board, and if expedient, to enlarge the 
sphere of its operations. In Bengal the colleges and schools were managed, not by 
bodies separate from the General Committee or Council, but by special Sub- 
committees chosen from the general body, by which means the great advantage 
was secured of unity of design and action. With separate and independent 
Boards for a similar object difference of opinion can scarely fail to arise, which 
will only serve to arrest progress and create perplexity. We therefore think it will 
be advisable that you should reduce the numbers of the proposed Council to such a 
limit as will admit of its amalgamation with the University Board, to the members 
of which, as part of the general body, may be del^ated the superintendence of 
the high school or University, in the discharge of which duty although we may 
have had reason to think that the plans of the Board were sometimes precipitate, 
we have always recognized genuine and disinterested zeal, commendable diligence 
and unquestionable ability. • ^ 

You have submitted for our consideration the question of paid Examiners. 
Upon this we may remark that during the many years which the educational 
establishments of Calcutta and Bombay have beeh in operation, it has not been found 
necessary to pay the Examiners. Members of the society, or the officers of the estab- ' 
lishments themselves, have willingly discharged the duty without requiring 
remuneration. We cannot therefore adopt a different rule for Madras. 


We are? 

Your loving friends, 
(Signed) It. S. a. TUCKER, 

„ J. L. LUSHINGTON, 
etc., etc, 


London, 

TU m June, 1847. 
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{6k) EoBlroid from a minute by Sir Henry Pottinger, dated the 6th 

June^ 1851. 

The subject of the extension of native education within this Presidency is one (68) Minute 
on which I have at intervals bestowed a considerable portion of time and attention by Sir H. Pot* 
since I have been at Madras, but owing to the somewhat pecailiar position in which linger ^ 1851 • 

I found that question on my arrival, combined with the necessity for making myself 
acquainted with the very voluminous mass of papers that are on record connected 
with it, great delays have unavoidably occurred ; and I have likewise felt very much 
puzzled as to the best means to propose for giving a fresh impetus and new life to 
this important project, without setting aside, or materially interfering with former 
arrangements. 

I now proceed to lay before my Honourable Colleagues the conclusions at which 
I have arrived, after much deliberation, and it tvill be satisfactory to me in an 
enhanced degree should they correspond with their views and obtiiin th ir concur- 
ence and suppoit, because I am obliged honestly to confess that tlie wliole matter 
has proved to me one of much perplexity, and that even now I am quite unable to 
account for the comparatively speaking little progress which that most liberally 
conducted institution — the Madras University — has hitherto made amongst those 
classes for whoso benefit it was first ojiened now just ten years skg'o. 

I have been told, and have likewise found it stated in writing amongst the 
papers I have read, that the failure has arisen from the lukewarmness regard- 
ing, if not actual opposition of Govermnent to, measures that have from time to time 
been proposed ; but I must distinctly declare that I have discovefed no reason 
in the course of my detailed and laborious examination of the reports and corres- 
pondence, from the first hour of the existence of the institution to the present mo* 
ment, to lead me to adopt such an opinion ; and I unhesitatingly avow my personal 
conviction, that its non-advancement is not to be ascribed to any such cause. That 
it has not progressed, however, as might have been (and was at the outset) antici- 
pated, is self-evident from the Annual Reports ; and as a further evidence of this 
fact, I may observe that I have lately taken the trouble of contrasting the number 
of pupils at the Madras University and high school with the returns of those at 
various similar institutions in Bengal, Bombay, and the North-Western Provinces, 
and in comparison with every one of them I find that Madras falls much behind- 
h^d as to numbers ; and also, so far as I can judge, in general proficiency, though 
a few of the scholars at our University appear to have attained an equal, or per- 
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haps 1 may say, a higher grade of learning. On the whole, however, the comparisotli 
is by no moans encouraging. 

I have deemed it to be a primary object in the plans I have in view, to remodel 
a Council of Education at this Presidency, composed of Members who, I have sang- 
uine hopes, will, by their influence and example, instil a better feeling as to educa- 
tion than has hitherto been evinced, into the minds of tho^c classes of the -Natives 
for whose special advantage the Madras University was originally instituted. The 
Hon’ble Mr. Eliott has zealously and kindly consented at my request to become Pre- 
sident of the new (V)uncil of Education, and 1 am confident that if success in this 
good cause is attainable, it will be ensured under his guidance, with the assistance 
of the different gentlemen (European and Native) who have agreed at my solicita- 
tion to take on themselves the labor and trouble of acting as his coadjutors. 

So soon as proper school masters can be procured, I hope to see Provincial schools 
established at some of the large towns in the interior. Those which have occurred 
to me are — 


1. 'J'riohiiiopoly 

2 . Masulipataiii 

3. JBellary 


4. Cannanoro 

5. Vizagapatam 

6. Combaoonum 


and one or two others ; but the selection had better rest with the Council of Educa- 
tion, whoso acquired information and local experience and knowledge will best 
qualify them for deciding on this point. The number of Provincial schools will need 
at all times to be liinited by the amount of the disposable educational funds of the 
Madras Presidency after providing for the oxj)enses of the University and high 
school, but I think we may safely reckon on eight ; and should the people at large 
evince a desire to have the benefits of schools extended from the towns selected 
to their larger villages, 1 am sure that Govermiient will do all that lies in their power 
to grant them that object. On this point 1 beg to call attention to a recent Notifi- 
cation (A) issued by the Government of Bombay on the subject of veiHacidar schools 
within that Presidency, and which Notification precisely tallies with my own views 
on the topics which it embraces. 1 would recommend that the attention of the 
Council of Education be directed to that Notification, and it seems to me that its 
promulgation hereafter will form a good test of the dispos^ition of the mass of the 
][)opulation of the Madras territory to avail itself of the boon held forth in it. 

1 would recoimnend, as a primary object to be aimed at, the formation of a 
Normal school at the Presidency exclusively for bringing up well qualified school 
masters to be employed in the Provincial and other seminaries. Those intended 
for the Provincial schools ought to have a good knowledge of English, and also a 
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peidfect acquaintance with the vernacular language, or dialect, of the districts in (6^) MinuU 
which they are to be stationed. 1 myself esteem a critical acquisition of the latter by Sir H. Pot 
to be a sine qua non to their efficiency, and my earnest advice would be, that no man Ungers 1851 
should be entrusted with the superintendence and charge of a Provincial school " ^ontd. 
until he had proved, by test and examination, that he will be completely able to 
teach others in the language of the province to which he is to be? sent. 

After much reflection, and careful reference to the cdiicatiomil reports of all 
parts of India, including both (Jovemment and ]>rivate schools, I liave come to the 
conclusion, that in the Provincial schools useful knowledge and a moderate scale ol 
general education should cmly be aimed at, without entering on the higher grades 
of learning and science, or introducing as a necessary ingredient the ac(|uirement of 
refined literature. An education such as 1 refer to may doubtless be, with great 
advantage, ])artly taught tlirough the medium of Jinglisli books, adapted to that 
purpose ; but my own tirtn persuasion is, from ])ast personal experience, as well as 
from impiiry and reading the reports to which 1 have adverted above, that good 
and careful translations from Knglish into the vernacular dialects must, after all, 
be the chief channel of instruction, and of the communication of knowledge to the 
grea t body of the population of Southern India. 

I am aware that there are some (perhaps I might say many) learned and dis. 
tinguished individuals, for whose judgment 1 feel a very high respect, who entertain 
an opposite idea, and who hold that linglish alone is the proper and all sufficient 
instrument for the desired end ; but I must in that respect decidedly express my 
dissent, because my belief is, that au education solely attained through English, 
instead of fitting a native of India for general worldly intercourse with his fellowmen, 
or being likely to render him a good and valuable member of the community, and 
an efficient servant of the State, should his fortune lead to his being so employed, 
has directly a reverse tendency. I would therefore, so far as it rested with me, 
invariably give the preference, as regards the selection of candidates for Govciliment 
employ, to men well versed in the vernacular, beyond those who were wanting in 
that vital acquirement, though greater proficients in English, but a happy combi « 
nation of Jboth is obviously highly desirable, and my earnest trust ^s, that when the 
Provincial sohools are onoo fairly established, and the people have learned to appre " 
oiate the benefits of those institutions, they will amply realize that desideratum in 
the soholars attending Ibhem. 

Should the present movement, in furtherance of the objects for which the Madras 
University was originally founded, be oorwned with the success that 1 most 
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fervently desire, I trust and think that its sphere of usefulness may in fitting 
timd, extended to the establishment of classes in all the higher departments of science, 
and likewise to thode of greater practical utility, such as Medicine, Surveying, En- 
gineering, etc., etc., but I must here again observe what I have already stated in 
other words, that it is my unqualified, and solemn conviction, that such extension 
must solely depend on the disposition towards, and anxiety for, the acquisition of 
knowledge that may be evinced by those who have hitherto, taken as a whole 
people, shown so little enthusiasm in the cause, and who have always been, so far as 
f can speak from sedulous inquiry and my own observation, too glad to attribute 
their own apathy and shortcomings to the alleged absence of zeal and encourage- 
ment on behalf of Oovernment ; a charge (if such it can be termed) which I have 
before declared to bo totally unfounded, and which in fact carries its own refutation 
when the state of the University and high school as to masters and all other appli- 
ances is taken into consideration. I have indeed heard it advanced that Govern- 
ment should not only provide all these, but coax and pay students for attending ; 
but beyond the usual scholarships, that is a theory to which I cannot subsoribe. 

♦ ♦ • f • * 

(69) Extracts from a minute by Mr. Thomas, doled the 2bth June, 1851 » 

****** 

I will first express my decided conviction that a system, which contemplates 
only the imparting a high measure of education to a few, exclusively through the 
medium of English, must fail to produce any great or general effect upon the 
national mind. It appears to me to reverse the natural order df things — and that 
the attempt to educate and enlighten a nation through a foreign language, is one 
opposed to the experience of all times and countries. English must ever be, in 
this land to the mass, an unknown tongue. 

* « * * * 

It is further to my mind a mistake, as being wholly premature, to found in- 
stitutions and classes for the highest branches of study, whilst there are no lower 
institutions in existence, from which the superior minds and tried scholars can bo 
drawn, who shall give an assurance that they are prepared by natural talents, as 
well as by their prior acquirements, to prosecute these higher branches with suc- 
cess. The course now pursued, and advocated by some, appears to me to ensure 
a waste of time, and of funds. " 
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This is the system I would counsel I would therefore at once suspend the action (fiff) Minute 
of the University as such, and would confine it for a time to the more thorough ac- hy Mf. Tho* 
quisition of English and the vernacular languages, and only ojien a class for the mas, 1861 — 
higher branches of mathematics, political eccmomy, and other similar studies, when^^^^d* 
a sufficient body of men has been trained, whether in Madras or in the Provinces, 
to allow of selection, to whom admission to sfuch classes in the University should 
be held out as the reward of Superior attainment in the schools. 

I need scarely add, after this statement of my vieWs, that I entirely agree in 
the importance of a thorough education of the people in the vernacular tongues. 

It is by this means that they can be taught either to make, or understand the trans- 
lations from Western literature, and it is through this channel alone there can be 
the slightest prospect of reaching the women of the country, for they must, it is 
beyond questioli, receive all the knowledge they have time and opportunity to 
acquire, through their mother tongue. If they are neglected, and they remain 
wholly uneducated, it may be safely predicated that India will continue, as the 
rest of Asia, in its semi-barbarous ignorance. I consider therefore instruction in 
the vernaculars to be essential, and that without it a scheme of education will be 
most limited or partial in its effects, a^nd of comparatively little value. 

♦ « « e ♦ . ♦ 

I think it a mistake for the Government to hold itiself aloof from all private 
efforts and to confi!ne its funds and care to the few Govemmeint institutions it 
has the power of fdrmingw The great cause of education will be far more advance, 

I cannot but think, by a jifdiciotis and hearty encouragement of those private ih- 
stitutions which give a liberal education, rather than by the exclusive conrse 
hitherto follSWed. 

« « j|r « 4i 4t 

I should suppose also that some agency will be required to prepare elementary 
books for the use of schools to be established, and for their inspection and especially 
to see that the vernacular instruction is effective. 

« ♦ « « « « 

Whilst therefore 1 would deny to no one the freest exercise of hfa conscientious 
convictions, if they led him to refuse to be taught morals from the only fountain 
of^truth, I would not, nor do I see any valid reason in this Presidency, for the 
present system which prohibits all inatiuct'cn from the Scriptures. On the 
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( 69 ) Minute 
hy Mr. Tho- 
mas, 1851 — 
concld. 


conttary, I would sanction their iniroduotion wherever a master or local Committee 
saw no objection, and it is at the same time left optional, with the student and 
his parents, to avail himself of this instruction, or not. 

♦ « ♦ * « « 

In conclusion, I will briefly sum up the views I entertain, and which I consi- 
dered my duty required of mo to place before the Board distinctly. But although 
fully persuaded myself of their correctness, I can add with sincerity that I am quite 
prepared to give other views and plans my best consideration, knowing, as all who 
have paid much attention to this subject do, that very opposite opinions are enter- 
tained and strongly advocated by men of unquestionable ability and experience. 

Firat , — I should propose at present the education to be given at the Govern- 
ment institutions, especially in the Provinces, to be a Grammar school 
and not a University education, — to be limited therefore to a good 
knowledge of the English, and the vernacular language of the student, 
with a fair ordinary but well grounded acquaintance with geography, 
arithmetic, kfetory, the elements of astronomy and the first books of 
Euclid leaving all the higher branches of study, political economy, 
chemistry, mental philosophy, the higher mathematics, Ac., for a 
future day. 

iiSerowfZ.— Tlie support and encouragement of all private schools giving a 
liberal education. 

A public examination, open to all, and certain immediate employ- 
ment in the public service, though to a very limited number, as the 
reward of proficiency and good conduct. 

Fourth, The preparation of school books to be immediately commenced in 
a se])arate department. 

Fifth,- A provision by scholarships, and certain employment with liberal 
salaries for schoolmasters, to be emplbyed only after an ample, test 
of their qualifications. 

Siath,- Tjnstly, the provision by well selected books aind lectures, including 
optional lessons in the Scriptures for the yioral culture of the 
students. 

Other points, rather of detail than of principle, will’come up for consideration, 

I conclude, hereafter, and need not now be entered upon. 

(Signed) J. F. THOMAS, 

The 26th June, 185 L 
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{70) F'jiracts from a mivuto hy Mr. I). Fliolf, dated the 5lh A>i(fa,y, 7851. 

4c ♦ « 4c # 

I qnitc with tho Prosiclp.nt that it ifl not advisable for Government at (70) Minute 

present “ to interfere in anv decree with the original fimclaniental re^naltions and Mr, D. 
rules for the University,, Init to allow siieh alterations and amendments as may 
hereafter prove to he desirable res])eet.ing them, to emanate from and to be carried 
into effe(?t liy Ihe new rounoil of Education, with the knowledge and concurrence of 
Government/* This of course is to be understood in exception of the rules for the 
Government of the TJniversiiy, as it is a part of the President's scheme in some sort 
to modify those rules liy vesf in^ tlie mana/?ement of that institution in the (Vuincil 
of Education. What the President especially refers to. T apprehend, is the funda- 
mental rule relating to the constitution of fhe University, viz., that it shall ‘‘ consist 
of two principal deparlments, a e,olle<je for ihe hi<>:her branches of literature, philo- 
sophy and science, and a. hifrh school for the cidtivation of English literature of 
the vernacular languages of India, and the elementary departments of philosophy 
and science.” 

The organization of the collegiate department, as explained in the first report 
of the Governors of the T^inversity, was considered “ as a work of time to await 
the progress of the high school, and the advancement of the community in intellec- 
tual cultivation.” Lord Klphinstone, who formed the institution, traced his plan 
purposely on an extended scale, “ hoping to stimulate the exertions of the natives 
and thus to raise their views to a level with his design.” He was aware, as he 
stated, that a college was beyond their immediate TcquiTcmonts. Put he thought 
proper to lay his foundation so as to provide for it, when the time should come, 
when, as he anticipated, there would he a demand for the superior instruction com- 
prehended in a college course. The high school as being immediately needed, was 
carried into immediate efiFect. Of this portion of his plan Lord Elphinstone observ- 
ed, as far as it goes it is complete within itself, while hereafter it is intended to 
stand in the same relative position towards the other portion, the college, as its 
namesake tho high school of Edinburgh does towards the college of that city, or as 
the great public schools in England occupy with respect to the University.” 

The Governors of the University, I observe, have often pressed for the com- 
pletion of tho original plan by the organization of the collegiate department, and 
have complained that the aspirations of the natives for advanced knowledge have 
beeh discouraged by the non-fulfilment of their expectations ih this respect. But 
the Court of Directors, while they approved the whole plan of Lord Elphinstonpi 

?F 
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(70) Mimite 
by Mr. I). 
Eliott, 1851 
— contd. 


as sojund in principle, have constantly adhered to the opinion that it is necessary 
“ to give the fullest practicable cfTiciency to the high school before the desired ad- 
vance IS attempted, and have met the somewhat premature i)roposal8 for the ex- 
tension of the institution by injunctions to this effect. 

The aim of the Council of Education then ought to be to give the fullest prac- 
ticable efficiency to the high school according to the fundamental rule, “ for the 
cultivation of English literature and of the vernacular languages of India, and the 
elemenatry departments of philosophy arid science.” They should lie restrained from 
any departure from this rule tending to narlow the scope of study or lower the stand- 
ard of attainments at the school, but they should have liberty to make alterations 
and amendments for the better cultivation of any of those branches of learning, 
and r would give them a free discretion to allow the first rank of scholars to pur- 
sue their studies beyond the limits contemplated in the rule, inf o what will be even- 
tually the province of the college. 


♦ ♦♦♦♦♦ 

The views enunciated by the President as to the eventual accomplishment of 
the enf ire scheme should the preffent movement in furf herance of the objects for 
which the Madras University was originally founded be crowned with success, “by 
the establishment in fitting time of classes in all the higher dc])nrtmcnts of 
science, also of Medicine, Surveying, Engineering, etc., have my entire concurrence. 


♦ He ♦ a a « 

Agreeing with Mr. Thomas in the practical conclusion at which he arrives, 
though T differ with him in some of the opinions he expresses, I neecl not here enter 
particularly int<i the jioints of difference between us. I will just observe that I 
agree with him to a great extent in the arguments he directs against a system “ which 
contemidates only the imparting a liigh measure of education to a few exclusively 
through the medium of English,” and leaves “ the rest of the people, not the lowest 
classes alone ” “ without even elementary iristitution.” But such a system, as far 
as I know, has never been contemplated here. In the ^inute of Lord Elphinstone 
datetl 12th Febniaiy 1841, I find him saying, “ though I haVe stomgly advocated 
the policy of directing our exertions in the first instance to the enlightenment of 
the uj)per classes, yet to use the words of the Governor General, “ it is not to be 
implied from this that in my view elementary education fo’r the mass of the people 
is a thing necessarily to be neglected, or postponed for an indefinite period, * still 
less do I think that wo shall have done enough, even at the present stage of our 
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proceedin^fi, if we etmteiit ourselves with cskililishing the ccniral institution at(/0) 
Madras/’ llis Lordship contemplated, as did JiOrd Ain klaiid, the formation at some by Mr, D. 
of the j)riiicipa.l towaS in the interior of sujau-ior seliools, wliic.li mi^ht eventually liliottj 1851 
he raised into collejres, each tlie ceJitre of a circle of Zillah schools, tlic Zillah schools contd. 
again being each the centre of a <a’rcle of schools of an o!*der and (piality superior 
to the village seliools. to he establislK'd almost in ev (*ry ’Falook. True, the (governor 
was of o])inion that in the su])erior Provincial seliools English would he the jiropcr 
medium of instnujlion for tlie jmrpose of dilViising Kurojiean knowledge — but ho 
at the same lime observed that the importance of the vernacular languages must 
not he oveiiot)ked. At any rale lur did not jiropose that English should be the ex- 
clusive medium of instruclion in any schools hiwer than the l^ovineial ones ; while 
his views exiemled to the formation of system of schools which would he capable 
of alVording sometiiing ni<ire than merely elementary instriictitm to the classes, 
above the lowest, who might he abh^ to sejid their childern beyond theil* villages 
to obtain it. 

3|C * 9|C )|t a|c 3|{ 

Inhere h«as been a good deal of controversy of late Ixdween two parties in the 
Board of Education at Bombay, one re|)res(mled by the President Sir E. l^crry, 
and the other by ColonclJervis,* on tlie subject of the relative merits of the English 
and vernacular languages as the medium of dissiuninatiiig knowledge among the 
natives of India, referring to the jirinciple on which the Board had latterly acted 
as defined in their report for 184rj, viz., "" that the higher branches of education can 
only be taught ellcc lively through the medium of the English language, while on 
the other hand tlic grciit mass of the pi^pulatioii, who have but little time to bestow 
on school attendance, can derive most readily a portion of elementary knowledge 
by means of vernacular instruction.” 

This declaration of the views of the Bombay Government and their 

instructions conveyed to the Board of Education in the letter of the Secretary to 
Government, dated 24th April, 1850, appear to me to be particularly deserving 
of our attention, and I think we can hardly^do better than take them mainly as 
our guide, as the result of extensive experience and very able discussion. 

17. Adopting Sir E. Perry’s statement of the principles of the present system, 
viz . — 

Firut, — ^Education for the masses of the i)eoi)le in the vernacular languages. 

Second , — Education of the superior quality in English. 


* See pp. 10 ft. aboTo. 


2f2 
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(70) Minute 
by Mr. D. 
Eliott, 1851 
— contd. 


Third . — Production of a superior class of school-masters for the vernacular 
siihools. 

Fourth , — Encouragement of translations into the vernacular languages. 


« * « Kt * « 

r 

The President roeomincnds, iis a jirinnuy oJiject to ))c aimed at, tJje formation 
of a Normal seliool at tlie 1‘rosideiiey, exclusively for brijigiiig u]) well qualified 
school-masters, 'riie object of providing a highly qualified class of school-masters 
is that to which the attention of the Board of Kducatioii at Bombay is primarily 
directed by the (Jovernineut of that Presidency in the instructions T have referred 
to above. Speaking of it relatively with that of encouraging translations into the 
vernacular languages of useful standard works, it is observed, that “ the first appears 
to .be incomparably the most iijqiorlant of tlie elements in any scheme for national 
education. Were it necessary to choose bcitween tlie two, it would b(i far jireferable 
to have well instructed and qualified masters in the abscmcc of translations, than 
the translations in the absence of cflh‘ient masters/’ “ One such qualified master 
will do more, it is believed, to enlighten the peojde around him by tlie knowledge 
which will be disseminated diroxdly by himself, and indirectly tlirough the medium 
of his well instructed pujiils, than could be ellecled by a score of the inefficient 
preceptors, to w’^honi ihe charge of our vernacular schools is at present entrusted. 


« « ♦ 3|l :|c 3|| 

,l have now to cxjiress my concurrence in the opinion expressed by Mr. Thomas 
in the IGth, PJth and 2t>th paragrajihs of his Alinute, as to the expediency of promot- 
ing the great object of the extension of education among the natives by giving aid 
to well conducted private institutions which impart secular knowledge to their scho- 
lars to the same extent as the (h)verument schools, and pro lunio serve as well for 
the common end as if there were so many more tJoverninent schools ; and I think 
with him that in establishing (government schools care should be taken not to place 
them so as to bring them into opposition to, or rivalry*with other existing insti- 
tutions which have met with acceptance from the people and have been successful 
jn their operation. It matters not in my view whether these were established with 
a Missionary object or not, if the people have taken to them, and they are doing 
all that a (lovemment school could do. I perfectly accord with the sentiments 
delivered by Mr. Thomas on this head in the 20th paragraph of his Minute. 
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I concur in Mr. Thoratis’s suggestion in the 23riJ par!igriij)h ot his Minute that (/O) Minule 
“some agency will he required to prepare elejucntiiiy hooks for the use of the Mr. D. 
schools to he estahlished,” which will involve sonic additional expense. lUi<M, 1851 

— concld. 


I do not l)olieve, any rnoro than ]\rr. Thomas does, that tlic people of this Pre- 
sidency are ojiposod to receiving moral instnietioii cmiihined with hitellcotiial, 
and t agree with him that the readiness with wliicli they allow their children to 
attend the schools of Missionaries in preference to the («overnment institution, 
for the sake appar(*ntly of saving the fees payable at tlic latter, is a fair proof that 
lluMr jnejudicc against receiving moral instruction through the Ibble is at any rate 
not iiKsur|Jorable. But 1 believe that there is a deeply sciiled jealousy of that being 
done by the authority of tloveinment, whicJi without much concern they sec done, 
and acquiesce in wlicn done, by private persons ; and though J believe at the same 
time that this jealousy has been fostered by the evil surmisings and suggestions of 
ill-ahectcd pcopki, yet I do not the less esteem it to be incumbent upon a Govern- 
ment, situated as ours is, to avoid giving any the least ground for it. Mr. Thomas 
would cimsidcr it an improper exercise of authority, which would be justly offensive 
to the natives, to enforce the study of the Scriptures in the Government schools 
as a part of the regular school course ; but may it not be well argued that to authorize 
it, although optionally, would have an influence, as implying the desire of the 
Government, whose favour is sui)rcmely coveted, which, with the natural sym- 
pathy and encouragement of the Christian teachers, to those who attended the Bible 
classes, would bo almost as efficacious in causing attendance, as a positive rule 
requiring it as a matter of course ? And would it be less offensive because what 
virtually was equivalent to an order was disguised as a mere permission ? 


« « « ♦ ♦ 


The 5lh August^ 1851. 


(Signed) D. ELIOTT. 


(71) Extracts frenn a imnulc by the Board of Governors of the Madras 
University^ dated the 2nd Jidy, 1852. 

This Board of President and Governors of the Madras University having been Madras 
re-constituted under an order of the Right Honorable the Governor in CounciL 
daiied 13th April last, and having had entrusted to them the task of submitting Soard. 
to Government any expedient measures, not only for promoting the suooessful pro- 
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gress of tho institution under their more immediate charge, but also towards orga- 
nizinj^ other institutions with a view to the more general dillusion of education 
througliout the Presidency, take the earliest opportunity of laying before the 
consideration of Government the result of their first consultations directed to these 
objects. 

There being at present but one single institution tlirwighout the Presidency, 
founded by, or under the ininiediate control of, Government, namely, the High 
School of the Madras University — the duties to be undertaken by th<‘. Hoard in 
organizing any general system and in establishing further educational institutions 
will prove of an e.xtensive nature, and will call, ju’obably, for several communica- 
tions from us in detail, and embracing many im])or(ant tojrics. In the first in- 
stance our Hoard have confined their attention to fhose whicli they have considered 
of the most general im]Jortance, — foriiiing indeed the foundation of ulterior measures. 

♦ 41 Ik « >|i ♦ 

Hitherto no Schools of a primary or elementary quality have been founded un- 
der the auspices of Government and it is now, first, that measures with a view to 
the elementary education of the masses have been entrusted to our Hoard’s consider- 
ation. We arc of opinion that the establishment of such seminaries is highly ex- 
pedient, not only with special reference to the community at large and to the pecu- 
liar wants and claims of tho people of the Provinces, but also in reference to the 
supply of competent scholars to enter on a career of superior education in the High 
ISchool and (eventually) Collegiate Departments of the Madras University. For 
these comprehensive objects our Hoard unanimously recommend tho foundation of 
Primary Schools both at the Presidency itself and in the Provinces. 

One Primary Scliool is all that our Board would in the first instance recommend 
at the Presidency itself. We would recommend four at least to be organized in the 
Provinces in the first instance, commencing with those four Collectoratcs in which 
tho former ]3oard in their letter of 15th September, 1842, recommend Provincial 
High Schools to be founded ; viz.y Malabar, Hellary, Tanjore, and Masulipatam. The 
Board would have been disposed to recommend a larger number to be immediately 
founded, but that we shall perhaps find a dithculty in procuring masters enough, 
and we would moreover desire to proceed gradually, so as to profit by the experience 
which the organization and management of these first four schools will afford. We 
should desire also to fix the establishment of these seminaries in localities where 
no other schools exist, or where any such may be obviously inadequate to the wants 
of the population. 
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Our Board would also desire to found one or more Provincial Hiirh Schools (77) Madras 
in any of the above C\)l loot orates, in whicli n suflicient minilxT of Scholars may be University 
found adequately advanced to enter a. TIineh Seluxil, or as soon as such competent 7ioarfZ— 
Scholars may be raised in Ihe Primary Schools, «)r ot,herwise ; ami in or^anizin^ such contd. 

Hi^^h Schools, our Boarrl would desire to adopt tlic princi])les and the fTcnerjil plan^ 
as recommended by the former P>oaTd {ride Apjamdix (1 to first. Annual Report) ; 
but the scheme itself, as set fort h iu that Appendix, will rc(|uirc such modifications 
as more mature consideration and experience in the nianaj^ement of the eei\tral 
Hi^li School will su^^j;est. 

* « 9 4c ♦ ^ * 

Our Board consider that the appointment of one Inspector would be sufficient 
in the first instance, and that liis immediate tash should be, in conjunction with 
the Head Master of eacli projected school, to found and organize each such semi- 
nary and subsequently to superintend an assigned number of them under the guid" 
anee of our Board . 

Although our Board do not consider it requisite to enter into any discussion, 
as yet, as to the course of discipline and instruction to be pursued at these semina- 
ries, we would desire to state our recommendation that in the Primary Schools 
particular attention should be directed to vernacular instruction, with a view to 
the eventual requisition of a thorough grammatical knowledge of one vernacular 
language by all Candidates for admission in the several High Schools ; and the Ver- 
nacular instruction in the High Schools should be directed to the critical and phil- 
ological cultivation of those languages, with the special view (independently, of ge- 
neral objects) of training competent teachers, translators and original authors in 
the vernacular languages. 

IK 4i * 41 ♦ 4t 

Fourthly. —r^The improvement of the system of vernacular instruction. Our 
Board are of opinion that in the Primary Schools which we have 
proposed, particular attention should be devoted to vernacular instruc- 
tion, with a view to the eventual requisition of a thorough gramma- 
tical knowledge of one vernacular language from all candidates for ^ 
admission into the High School, and that rewards should be offered 
for the production of good expositions in the vernacular languages 
of standard works suited to the purposes of education. 
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(71) Madras The majority of the Board are of opinion that the normal classes proposed by 
University them may be brought into operation at an early date, and have deemed it proper 
hoard nioasiire sliould be subniittocl for the considemtion of the llight Honorable 

concld. Governor in roiincil. 

* ♦ >K I ♦ 

On this head onr Board wish to add that the ranse of education generally might 
be greatly promoted by the grant of suiiis in aid of any permanent and prosper- 
ing institution, without distinction as to religions discipline or tenets, by which 
system not only would cost be materially lessened, but differences on religious 
grounds avoided. We do not how'cver enter into any discussion on this topic at 
present, as it is somewhat foreign to the immediate object of this communication, 
and the condition of the country does not appear such as to admit of any practical 
adoption of this course at the present moment. 

In case these views and designs shall be approved of, we shall proceed to lay 
before Government in detail the course we would propose to adopt in carrying out 
the measures suggested, and the specific items of expenditure to be sanctioned 
including general rules of discipline and instruction at the schools, general instruc- 
tions to the Public Examiners, to the Inspector, and to the Local Comnjittecs, and 
also the amounts of fixed salaries. 

(Signed) GEORGE NORTON, 
President. 

Madras University, 

TAc 2^vd July, JS52. 

[72) Letter, dated the 9th November, 1854, from the Government of Madras 

to the Government of Indlh. 

(72) Letter of ' In the Despatch of the Ilon’ble the Court of Directors dated 30th August 
9-11-1854. No. 44 of 1854, this Government has been furnished with a copy of one addressed 
to the Government of India on the subject of general education in India, and hag 
been desired to proceed at once to organize a Department for the future conduct of 
Education within this Presidency, preparatory to the introduction of the changes 
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and improvements, the adoption of which the Honorable Court have directed and to (72) Letter oj 
report such arrangements as may be made for this object for the sanction of the 9-lL1854’^ 
Government of India. contd. 

As the organization of a general scheme of education of the nature contem- 
plated by the Honorable Court — adapted to the wants, the habits and customs of 
this Presidency, and also with reference to the advances already made on this sub- 
ject — will necessarily occupy some time, in order that the information which will 
be required, before any system can be laid down, may be collected, the Hight Hon- 
orable the Governor in Council deems it of primary importance that authority should 
be at once conceded to this Government to employ as soon as possible such Agency 
as may be necessary for initiating their proceedings. 

It appears to His Lordship in Council that the Office which must first be consti- 
tuted is that of Secretary of the Educational Department, and that it should be 
placed on an equal footing, both as to position and salary, with the Revenue and 
Judicial Departments. He is of opinion that both these Departments require an 
Assistant Secretary and he would therefore propose one, together with a suitable 
Office Establishment, for the Educational Department. 

The Governor in Council considers that in addition, it would be necessary to 
appoint some Inspectors who should, as soon as possible, travel over the country 
and report upon the state of the existing schools. He thinks that six of these Offi- 
cers would be sufficient at first, and that a salary of Rs. 1,200 per mensem with an 
allowance for travelling expenses would be a fair recompense for able and superior 
men. 

It is also necessary that the Government should have full authority to orga- 
nize at once a Committee for the purpose of compiling, composing and translating 
school books both in English and the Vernacular languages — and to the Members 
of such Committee the Government would propose to assign an allowance of Rs. 600 
each per mensem. 

I am accordingly desired to submit these arrangements to the Government of 
India, and, in soliciting their sanction to the following appointments and Establish- 
ment, to state that in fixing the salaries of the several Officers, this Government 
hai^ been guided by the important principle laid down by the Hon’ble Court in 
para. 21 of their Despatch to the Government of India, vtz., that, in any case, the 

2 a 
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(7S) LsUsr of. imto ^ tiieir nmaDenti(m ahaU be «o fixed as pabliolj lio reoogi^ the 
9'll‘lS6ir^ ■ ant duties they will have to perfom.” 

--conoid. PerUaniim. 

Bl. A. V. 

1 S«oretaiy tortbeEdoMtloiiAlDqMitment .... 8,833 6 4 

1 Anbiant Seentuy for ths Ednoational Deputmtnt . . . 1,8S0 0 0 

OlBoe EitobUihment for Eduoatlonal D^rtateat for the Freaent . 600 0 0 

6 IiMpeotor* oaoh . 1,800 0 0 

with addtitioiial attowuMO for traToUing. 

C<^mittM for the oompilation, Ac., of aohool hooka oonaiating of 3 

or 4 momben— oaoh Hembor 600 0 0 

I have the honour to be. 
Sib. 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) H. C. MONTGOMERY, 

Chief Secretary. 


Fort St. QEORaR, 
The 9th Novemiber, 1854. 


(73) Letter, dated the 26th January, 1855, from the Government of India ^ 
to the Government of Madras. 


(73) Letter of 
26-1-1855. 


With reference to the despatch of the Hon’ble Court of Directors addressed 
to your Government on the 3()th August last, No. 44, I am directed to forward for 
the information and so far as applicable, for tlie guidance of the Hon’ble the Governor 
in Council, copy of the letters addressed to the Governments of Bengal and the North- 
Western Provinces on the subject of Education, and also of tho instructions given 
to the Committee which the Governor General in Council has appointed for pre- 
paring a scheme for the establishment of Universities in the Presidency Towns of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 

2. The Governor General in Council further directs m^ to request that the 
Governor in Council will favor the Committee with a list of tho persons whom it 
is intended should form the Senate of the future University, and with the view^ 
and opinions of the local Government in regard to the measures to be adopted 
carrying out the Hon’ble Court’s plan of an . University in the Presidency of 
Madras. 
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^ P***®**?!** jj0jj ^ permanent establislunent, but only as the 
Agency “ necessary for initiating their proceedings ’’ 
the appointment of a Secretary to Qovemment in the Education Department on 
a salary of ilS,333 a month, of an Under Secretary for the same department on 
a salary of Bl,350 a month, of six Inspectors on Hi, 200 a month each, and o{ 
other minor Officers. These large proposals are supported by a reference to the 
words of theHon’ble Court that “ in any case the scale of their remuneration shall 
be so fixed as publicly to recognize the im])ortant duties they will have to perform.’’ 
Fully bearing in mind these sentiments of the ilon’ble Court, and entirely assenting 
to the principle they involve the Governor General in Council yet thinks that 
the Establishment proposed is both unduly extensive and unnecessarily costly. 
Ilis Lordship thinks that the creation of a Secretary to the Government in the 
Education Department is uncalled for and inexpedient, that in Madras, as else- 
where, the Department will be managed with thorough efficiency by a Director of 
Public Instruction ; and further that the salary assigned to that Officer in Bengal 
and the North-Western Provinces is sufficient to command the services of the men 
best qualified for the duty. Having regard also to the limited number of schools 
in the Presidency of Madras, the number of Inspectors proposed seems to the 
Governor General in Council to be excessive ; and whatever number may be even- 
tually appointed they ought not to be more highly remunerated than in the two 
divisions of the Bengal Presidency. 

4. The information required in your letter No. 88, dated the 4th December 
last, has been sought for from the Government of Bengal. 

I have, etc., 


lif to ««](» And toping 

. . yout letter No. 78, dated the 9tb Noveoiber last. 29*1^ 

In this letter the Government of Madras proposes, oontd. 


C. BEADON. 


{74) Educalmuxl Notification of the 26th August, 1866. 

With reference to the Educational Notification published in the Fort Saint OratUs~in 
George Gazette under date the 15th August 1855, the Director of Public Instruc- aid, 
tion^ives notice that the following revised rules for regulating grants-in-aid of pri- 
vate schools and other educational institutions have been approved and sanctmed 
by the Ctovemment and will, in future, be acted on in lieu of those hitherto in foioe. 

2a2 
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(7i) Orants-in^- 1. Grants-in-aid of sohools and other educational institutions will be made with 
aid—ooniA. the speoial object of extending and improving the secular education of the people 
and will be given impartially to all schools (so far as the funds at the disposal of 
Government may admit) which impart a sound secular education, upon the condi- 
tions hereafter specified. It will be essential to the consideration of applications 
for aid, that the sohools, on behalf of which they are preferred, shall be under the 
management of one or more persons who, in the capacity of proprietors, trustees, 
( r member of a committee elected by the Society or association by which they 
may have been established, will bo prepared to undertake the general superintend- 
ence of the school, and to be answerable for its permanence for some given time. 

2. Every application for u grant must be accompanied by a declaration that 
the applicant or applicants arc prepared to subject the school on behalf of which 
the application is fiiade, together with its current account, lists of establishment 
and registers of attendance, to the inspection of a Government Inspector, such in- 
spection or examination relating only to the general management and to the 
Secular instruction, and having no reference to any religious instruction which may 
be imparted in the school. 

3. Except in the case of Normal Schools for training teachers and of Female 
Schools, grants will be restricted to those schools in which a monthly schooling 
fee is required and is paid by not less than four-fiftlis of the pupils attending the 
school. 

4. Grants will be made only for special purposes, and not in the form of simple 
contributions in aid of the general expenses of a school, and it will be essential in 
each case to the payment of the grants that the proportion which, under the rules 
hereunder specified, the managers are required to contribute for the puipose for 
which the grants may have been sanctioned, shall have been duly paid. 

6. The following are the specific objects for which, and the conditions upon 
which, giants will be ordinarily given. 

Ftrsl . — ^The augmentation of the salaries of schoolmasters and mistresses. 

Second . — ^The x:>rovision of stipends for pupil-teachers and of gratuities to 
teachers who undertake to instruct them, s 

Third . — ^The provision of school books, maps, etc. 

Fourth . — ^The establishment and maintenance of school libraries and public 
libraries. 

Fifth . — The erection, purchase, or enlargement of school buildings. 

Sixth.— Tihe provision of school furniture. 





04 of the salaries of masters and mistresses will, in future, be ( 74 ) 

oonferred^nly on Bneh masters and mistresses as may hold a oertiiioate of quali- ai( 2 *-H:ipntd. 
fioations signed by the Director of Public Instruction, and which will be granted, 
partly on the result of a written examination calculated to test the attainments 
of the candidate and his ability to reproduce the knowledge he has acquired in such 
a form as is adapted fqr the instruction of youth and ])artly on the report of an 
Inspector of Schools on his teiching power. The ccrtiiicMitesto be awirdedto 
schoolmasters will be of nine classes, and the examination for cjich class of certi- 
ficate will be conducted by means of printed jiapers according to the scheme 
appended to this notice. 

7. The examination will be held half-yojirly in the months of June and De- 
cember at Madias and at any of the jiiini ipal towns in the iirovinces at which can- 
didates may desire to lie examined. 

8, The several grades of ( ertilicatc will lender the holders eligible to the follow- 
in < fciiants : — 

A Certificate of the — 


Isi Grade to 

an 

Annual Grant of 

Bs. 

. 800 

2nd 

»> 

99 


99 

99 


. 600 

3rd 

f* 

99 

» 

99 

99 

ft 

. 400 

4th 

ff 

99 

99 

99 

99 


. 300 

6tb 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


4 220 

6th 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

9 

. 160 

7th 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


. 120 

8th 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

ti 

. 80 

9th 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

9i 

. 40 


But the amount of the grant paid in aid of a teacher’s salary sliall ♦ in no case 
exceed one-half the amount contributed for the same purpose by the managers of 
the school in which he may be employed. 

9. The certificates to be awarded to scliool mistresses will be of five grades, 
and the examination of the candidates for these certificates will be conducted in 
the same manner as the examination of the candidates for schoolmasters’ oerti- 

* Unless that portion of the salary which is oontributod by the managers shall be defrayed from a 
permanent endowment, in which case the amount so oontributod, provided that the grant shall not 
exceed the rate assigned in this section to the oertifioato which may bo held by the recipient of the 
grant by more than one-third. Thus in ordinary oases, the holder of a certificate of the 1st grade 
will be entitled to a grant of Bs. 800 per annum provided his employers pay him a salary of Bs. 1,600 
pw annum ; but if the salary paid by the managers be derived from a permanent endowment, the 
grant may amount to Bs. 1,200 in the ovont of the sum paid by the managers being not less than 
Rik l,20a 
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{74) Orants-in- ficates. Tlie several grades of schoolmistresses’ certificates will render the holder 
aid — coutd. eligible to the following grants : — 


A Certifioato of tho — 

Ks. 

Ist Grado to an Annual Grant of 180 

2nd ff »» i» t> #» »» • • • • • • • • 144 

3rd »i If ft ff ff • • • • • • • • 30 

4th ff ff ff ff ff 72 

6th ia aa It •« aa aa • a a a a a • . 40 


10. In tho case of a schoolmaster or mistress passing in all the subjects pies- 
oiibiBd for a certificate except the Vernacular language, a certificate will be granted 
entitling the holder to a grant less by one-fourth than the amount assignable to 
the holder of a complete certificate. But this rule will not apply to certificates 
of the 8th and 9th grades in the case of schoolmasters, or to certificates of the 4th 
and Cth grades in the case of schoolmistresses, the examination for which will be 
conducted entirely in the Vernacular. 

11. Graduates in Arts of t^e University of Madras will be eligible to the grant 
assigned to a Certificate of the third grade on passing the prescribed examination 
in the theory of teaching and school management and on being favourably reported 
on by an Inspector of schools as to their teaching power. 

12. Holders of certificates of the 1st class granted by the committee of Coun- 
cil on Education in England will be eligible to receive the grants assigned to cer- 
tificates of 1st, 2nd or 3rd grade with reference to the Division of the 1st class to 
which the certificate granted by the Committee of Council may belong, on passing 
the prescribed examination in a Vernacular language, or, without passing that 
examination, to grants less by one fourth than the amount of the grants assigned 
to the certificates of the 1st, 2nd or 3rd grade (as the case may be) issued by the Di- 
rector of Public Instruction. 

13. All grants-in-aid of tho salaries of schoolmasters and mistresses will be paid 
monthly. Their continuance will depend in each case upon the annual report of 
the Inspector of the Division that the school or class under the master’s or 
mistresse’s charge has been satisfactorily conducted during the past year. 

14. Grants for the payment of stipends to male pupil-teachers will be made 
only to those schools in which there may be one or more masters holding the certi- 
ficate of the Director of Public Instruction and willing to undertake the instruction 
of pupil-teachers out of school hours, and in which there may be pupils competent 
to pass the examination prescribed for admission to a pupil-teaohership in tho 
annexed scheme. 
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15. The amount, ol stipends to pu])il-tear.her8 under these rules will be pro- {74) OrafUs^ifh 
portioned to the grade of school in which th<‘y are to be employed. The pupil- aid — oontd. 
teachers employed in se.liools in wbi<ih the Ht.and<ird of secular education is equal 
to that laid down for Government Zilhi Schools, the following rates of stipend will 


be granted. 

Rb. 

For the let year 36 per annum 

fp fp 2n(l fp CC tf 9 p 

pp 99 Srd 99 ••••••••* 84 99 99 

ft pp. 4th 99 88 99 99 


provided tihat pass a satisfMtoiy examination in the several sabjeots apeoifted 
for Moh year’s oonrse in the annexed scheme of instniction. To pupil teachers em- 
ployed in the sdiools below the grade of a Government Zilla School, the frilaying 
rates of stipoad will be granted. 

Ba 

For the Ist year 24 per annum 

99 99 2n<l 99 •••••..« 36 99 99 

Vf 99 Srd 99 ••••«••• 64 99 99 

, 99 99 4th 99 •••••«••• 72 99 99 

provided that they pass a satisfactory examination in the several subjects specie 
fied for each year’s cotirse in the annexed scheme of iiistruction. 

% 16. In the case of pupil-teachers employed in schools of the higher grade 9 the 

master, by whom their instniction is to be undertaken, must hold a certificate 
not lower than the 4th grade. In the case of pupil-teachei's employed in schools 
of the lower grade, the mast.(!?r by whom their instniction is to be undertaken must 
hold a certificate not lower than the 7th grade. 

23. Grants for the provision of school books, maps, etc., will be made on the 
following terms : — 

(a) A grant to be designated a supply grant will be made to every school 

, 9 . under Government inspection at the 

In the ease of a sohool in t ^ 

which the headmaster or one of rates noted in the margin,* provided 

“1”“' *» *'>» «< 
higher at the rate of one Rupee tbe grant be contributed ioT tbo Same 
for each pupil on the register. ^ 

purpose by the managers of the school. 
^ (b) No further application for a grant of books, maps, etc., will be complied 
with for a period of three years from tbe date of the supply grant, 
unless it be shown that the average number of pupils on the 
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{74) 0ranti4th 
oi^oontd. 


rolls dnxing the three months immediately preceding soohfarth^ ap- 
plication has increased by 25 per cent., whereupon a snpplemmitaiy 
grant will be made for such additional number of pupils at the mte 
laid down for the supply giant. 

(c) After the lapse of three years from the date of the supply grant, a renewal 

•Two, four or eight annaa per 8™“* 

pupil according to the grade of jn the margin,* provided that the 
the maateFs' ce^floatoa. , m •'l . ^ ^ ±.1 nr t 

amount contributed by the Managers oi 
the school for the same purpose shall be double the amount of the 
grant. 

{d) (1 rants for the provision of books, maps, etc., will be made in kind and 
not by money payments. Every application therefore for such a grant 
must be accompanied by a list of the books required and by a remit* 
tance of that portion of their cost which, under the rules above laid 
down, the Managers are required to contribute. Thereupon the Di- 
rector of Public Instruction, having previously satisfied himself that 
the application may bo complied with, will furnish the applicants 
with an order for the books, map»s. etc., specified in the application, 
cither upon the librarian in charge of the Central Depot at Madras 
or on the Curator of the De])6t, of the District in which the school 
is situated, or on the proprietor of any other book shop in which the 
books or apparatus specified in the .application may be procurable, 
ns m.ay be most convenient. 

24. Grants-in-aid of school Libraries and Public Libraries will be subject to 
the condition that an equal sum shall be contributed by the Managers for the pur- 
pose for which the grant is sought. In other respects each application will be dis- 
posed of on its own merits. 

26. Grants will be made towards the erection, purchase, or enlargement of a 
school building on the following conditions. 

FirsL — That in each case an equal sum shall be contributed by the Managers 
of the School for the same purpose. ^ 

Second , — That satisfactory evidence shall be adduced of the necessify for the 
erection, purchase, or enlargment in aid of which the grant is sought. 
Third , — That the application shall be accompanied by a plan and estimate 
of the cost of the building proposed to be erected, purchased, or en- 
larged, and that previous to the disbursement of the grant, it shall 
be certified by the Inspector or the Division or other responsible officer 
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who may have been diluted to ej»mine the buMing, tbat tha wodc^ {74 
. in aid of ^ob gmt niay have been sanctioned, has been 
in oonfoxmit/ with the plan and estimate previously appxoyed by 
Dir^tor of Public Instruction* 

Fourth . — That in the event of any building, towards the erection, purchase, 
or enlargement of which a grant may have been made by Government, 
being subsequently diverted to other than educational purposes, the 
Government shall have the option of purchasing the building at a 
valuation to be determined by arbitrators, credit being given for 
the amount of the grant which may have been made by Government. 

Fifth . — That in sucli cases, the arbitrators shall be three in number, of whom 
two shall be nominated by the Government and one by the managers 
of the school. 

26. Grants for the provision of school furniture will be made on condition that 
the Managers of the school shall contribute an equal sum for the same purpose, and 
in the event of the school being permanently closed within five years from the date 
on which the grant may have been made, the Government shall be at liberty to pur- 
chase the furniture, towards the supply of which the grant was given, at a valuation 
to be determined, as in the case of school buildings, by arbitrators, credit being 
taken in each case for the amount of the grant. 

27. Applications for Grants-in-aid of industrial schools and for other pur- 
poses not provided for in this Notification will be disposed of on their own meiits, 
each case being determined, as far as possible, by the analogy of the foregoing rules. 


COONOOB, 

The 26lh August 1856. 


(Signed) A. J. ABBUTHNOT, 
Director of Public Instructum. 


(75) Letter from the Director of Public Instruction, to the Government of 
Madras, dated the 24th Seftemher 1869. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the proceedings of Govern- n 

ment under date the 3rd instant, No. 1357, calling upon me, with reference to a 
letter from the Secretary to the Government of India, dated the ISth ultimo, to letter of 24^9Ji 
submtt an early report on the points adverted to in the 7th and 8th paragraphs 1859. ^ 

of the Besplution of the Supreme Government, dated 11th June la8t,iin anticipation 

2h 
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of the more comprehensive report which I have been directed to snbmit on the va* 
rious subjects treated of in that document arid in Lord Stanley’s despatch of the 
7th April last. 

Two questions on which an opinion is now called for are, 1st, whether it is 
desirable to impose an educational rate as a means of providing for the elementary 
education of the rural population, and if not what other pleasures should be de- 
finitely adopted for this purpose ; 2nd, whether the alleged objections on the part 
of the Native community to the system of granting state aid to schools coriducted 
by missionaries really exist. 

* ♦ ' m 

Whatever may be the eventual result, I hardly think that the time has arrived 
for settling the question definitely. It is within the last four years that any ex- 
tended measures have been carried out by Government for the instruction of those 
classes, who have the requisite means and leisure for going beyond the rudiments 
of learning ; and the period during which the grant-in-aid system has been prac- 
tically in operation is still shorter. Moreover, owing to various causes, this system 
has had as yet but little scope to develope itself. It is only within the past year 
that anything like an adequate provision of funds has been sanctioned for the pur- 
pose of extending it, and this provision, owing the the necessities of the State has 
been again reduced. 

For these reasons, I would recommend that for the present no measure should 
be adopted which would be incompatible with the eventual application of the grant- 
in-aid system, to providing elementary instruction for the mass of population, and 
that adequate funds diould be furnished for extending it under the rules now in 
force in this presidency. 

At the same time, 1 see no reason why the experiment of a special rate should 
not be tried in one or more districts in which there is no immediate prospect of its 
interfering with the extension of the grants-in-aid system. If it be confined for 
a time to a limited tract of country it need not interfere with the devdopment of 
the grant-in-aid system elsewhere, and the co-existence^of the twd systems will 
after a time furnish data for determining which of them it will be expedient to 
adopt definitely 


In t^aid to the second point on which the Government of India have called 
for an opixuon, m., as to the reality of the allegq^ objections on the part of the na* 
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tives generally to the grant of money to schools conducted by Missionaries, I would {7S) Mr . , 

observe that to the best of my belief no such objection exists except in a few loca- Arhutlinot 8 

lities in which suspicions as to the views and policy of the Government on matters letter of 24^9^ 

of religion have been suggested by Europeans. As a rule, I think such objections 

may be traced to an European origin. Tt is to my apprehension almost impossible ^ 

to reconcile the circumstance that Mission Schools, wherever they are established, 

are largely restored to by the Natives, witli^ the hyi^othesis that the objections in 

question are a genuine expression of the })revalent native feeling. I have no doubt 

that if a choice were given between a Gc»vernnient school and a Mission school, the 

former would in most cases be selected, supposing the advantages and the terms of 

admission to be the same in botli. Hut a veiy' slight reduction of the schooling fee 

is sufficient to turn the scale and send to the Mission schools large numbers of 

those who are represented to object, on religious grounds, to the latter institutions 

being rendered more efficient by Govomnient grants. 


There is one j)oint of view in which the present system of providing for educa- 
tion partly by means of Government scbools and partly by means of grants-in- 
aid of scliools established by private Societies and individuals, may appear in some 
instances to operate unfairly. Take the case of two large towns in adjoining dis- 
triots in one of which there is a flourishing Mission school, while in the other there 
is no school at all adequate to the wants of the place. At the latter a Government 
school is established to which the people contribute nothing beyond a moderate 
schooling fee for each child, while at the former they are compelled either to make 
use of the Mission school or to raise funds for the establishment of a school of their 


own, which at the lowest computation must considerably exceed the amount 
contributed by their neighbours towards the expenses of the Government school. 
This is an anomaly necessarily resulting from the simultaneous adoption of the 
two systems. The remedy seems to be, not to abolish the system of grants, but to 
limit the establishment of Government schools and gradually to reduce it, as focili- 
ties arise for providing for the wants of the people by grants-in-aid. 


The 24th Septevnlm^ 1869, 


I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) A. J. ARBUTHNOT, 

Director of Public Instruction, 
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bHAPTER VI. 

Provincial Developments. 

The United Pr(yi)inces of Agra and OudhJ^ 

(a) Educa- control of the educational institutions in the North-Western 

tional poLicg. Provinces was transferred from the Government of Bengal to the Local 
Government together with the funds belonging to the colleges at Benares, 
Agra and Delhi and all local resources, by a Resolution of the Supreme 
Government, dated the 29th April 1840 (76). At the time of transfer 
there were in the new provinces three colleges and nine Anglo-vema- 
cular schools maintained by Government. 

The educational policy which the Government of the North-Western 
Provinces adopted was from the very beginning essentially different 
from that which had been followed in Bengal. The reasons for the 
adoption of a new policy were thus explained in the first report on 
the progress of education in the province : — 

(aexxv.) * ** In estimating the progress which has been m^de in the Educational 
Department in these Provinces, as well as in forming schemes for its future 
management, it must never be forgotten how much less encouragement there 
exists here for the study of English than is the case in the Lower Provinces and in 
the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay. There are here very few European 
Residents, except the functionaries of Government. There is no wealthy body of 
European Merchants transacting their business in the English language, and 
according to the English method. There is no Supreme^ Court, where justice is 
administered in English, no English Bar or Attorneys, no European Sea-borne 
Commerce, with its shipping and English sailors, and constant influx of foreign 
articles and commodities, even in the Public Service, the posts are very few in 


* The province wai formerly called the North-Western Provinces (of Bengal) and by that name 

will be designated in this Chapter. 
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wiuohi a knowledge of the English language is necessary for a discharge of their 
fonotions.” 

******* 

“ The boys who attend our institutions and especially our provincial schools, 
are seldom the children of men of independent property. Hence it arises that they • 
are called away from school to earn their livelihoocl before they have time to master 
thoroughly a study so strange to thejn as that of the English language.” 

As ref*ards collegiate education the rejwrt says ; “ there is nothing in the state 
of society at any of the cities where our colleges are placed, wliich can excite 
the spirit of energj'^ and emulation found among the students in great Metropolitan 
Institutions. Af.'i'a is still more deticient in this respect than Delhi and Benares.” 

For the above reasons the Local Government came to the decision 
that in order “ to ])rodncc any perceptible impression upon the general 
mind of the people in this part ot the country ”, the attempt should 
be made to introduce education “ through the medium of the verna- 
cular language and not through that of any foreign tongue.” 

The new educational policy\p^as formally submitted by the Local (b) Elelhen- 
Government to the Supreme Government for consideration and approval Educa- 
in its letter No, 855, dated the 8th August 1843.(77) The first step^^®”’ 
taken was an attempt to improve indigenous schools in Agra city and 
District, The plan followed was to “ multiply and improve the village 
schools by supervision, advice and encouragement and by the distri- 
bution of Elementary Books suited to their wants. No stipends were 
to be ]>ronused to Masters, but occasioiial rewards in Books, clothes, 
or sometimes in money, were authorized for the most deserving masters 
or scholars.” A circular (78) was issued to all Collectors and Magistrates 
in J line 1846 asking for details of the actual state of education in every 
district. The preparation of vernacular class books had received the 
early attention of Government and a Curator of School Books had been 
appointed in September 1844 (79) for the control, and supervision and 
proper circulation of class books. Instructions were also issued to the 
Cotiectors and the tahsildars regarding the circulation and use of these 
books. 
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The enquiries instituted through the Collectors were followed hj the 
sulbmission of a complete scheme of vernacular education to the Govern- 
ment of India in November 1846 which was sent home for approval (80a) • 
The Court of Directors while admitting the necessity ^for giving some 
powerful impulse to elementary education in the North-Western Provinces 
•objected to the proposed system of remimerating teachers by the grant 
of Jagirs and asked for a revised scheme which was accordingly sub- 
mitted in April 1848 (81a). This was approved by the Court of Directors 
in their Despatch No. 14 of 1849 (82). On receipt of this Despatch 
the Local Government issued a Resolutioji (83) sanctioning as an 
experimental mca.sure the establishment of Tahsildaree schools in 
eight districts* in the Province. 

Before the transfer of the control of the educational institutions 
from tho Government of Bengal to that of the North-We.stcrn Provinces, 
the Bengal Committee of Public Instruction had entrusted the general 
superintendence of the colleges at Agra and Delhi to Mr. Thomason 
and had asked him for reports on such changes as might be necessary 
to place the institutions on an efficient footing. Early in 1841 Captain 
Marshall, Principal of the Port William College, Calcutta, was deputed 
by the Government of Bengal to inspect the Benares College. As a result 
of the recommendations made by Mr. Thomason (86 tp 87) and Captain 
Marshall (88) in their report.s the oriental and English departments of 
the colleges at Delhi and Benares were amalgamated. Mr. J. Muir a 
civilian, was appointed first principal of the reconstituted Benares 
college in 1844. He was succeeded by Dr. J. R. Ballantyne in 1846. 
Extracts from his interesting reports on the Sanskrit .studies in the 
college are reprinted (89, 90) in this chapter. 

After the sanction of the scheme for the establishment of the Tahshil- 
daree schools, Mr. H. S. Reid was appointed Visitor General and with 
tho organization of the Education Department in 1855 ho became the 
first Director of Public Instruction. Mr. Reid submitted his first report 
in October 1851. . In his second report he makes the first reference to 
the class of schools called Halkabandi. ' v 


* Bareilly, Shajahanpur, Agra, Muttra, Mynpooree, Allygarh, iuiiulchabad, Etawah. 
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(xxxvi) “A plan may be devised which may locate a school in.evcry cluster of 
villages in that village which enjoys the most central position.” 

The following extract froiu the Report of the Education Commission 
{^Jorth- Western Ihrovinces) of 1883 gives an account of the.se schools. 

(xxxvii) “ The halkabatidi or primary vernacular schools which now throng 
the North-Western Provinces in thousands originated about 1851 in an experiment 
made by Mr. Alexander, Collector of Muttra. The plan was this. A pargannah 
being chosen, it was ascertained how many children of a school-going age it numbered 
what revenue it paid, and what expense it could therefore bear. A cluster of villages, 
some four or five, was then marked out and the most central of the villages fixed 
upon as the site of the school. The rate in aid originally varied a good deal in dif- • 
ferent districts, but ultimately the Zamindars agreed to contribute towards education 
at the rate of one per cent, on their land revenue. Mr. Alexander’s idea was quickly 
caught up by other Collectors and in 1853, Agra, Bareilly, Etah, Etawah, Mainpuri, 

Muttra and Sliahjahanpur all had a certain number of halkabandi schools, and 
at the close of 1864 there were about 17,000 pupils receiving education in 
them.” 

Dr. Alouat, Secretary of the Council of Education inspected the (gj Review of 
Anglo-vernacular colleges and the schools in the North-Western Pro- position in 
vinces during the season 1862-63 and .submitted a report (91) on the *853. 
general condition oi these institutions in Jtme 1863. An important 
resolution (92) reviewing this report was issued by the Lieut.-Govemor 
the same year. In August 1863 the Government of the North-Western ' 
Provinces submitted a proposal for the extension of the scheme of 
village schools to the. remaining districts of the province. Lord Dal. 
housie recorded an interesting minute (93) recommending the intro- 
duction oi the scheme not only throughout the North-Western Provinces, 
but also in Bengal. The Court of Directors sanctioned the proposals ' 
in their despatch No. 2&, dated the 8th May 1866 (94). 

In November 1863 the Government issued a circular (96) to the (f) Admission 
Secretaries oi the local committees of public instruction regarding jnMic 
the training of candidates for the higher branches of the public adminis- 
tra^ion. This was followed by a resolution (96) on the subject, dated 
the 18th February 1864. 
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{g) Devdop- On the receipt of the Despatch of 1854, Gk)vernmelat constated 

menis after the department of education by the appointment of a Director of Fnblio 
1854— {Grant- Instruction and four Inspectors of schools of whom two were appointed 
•n-ai system), 1866-66. Under the inspectors a deputy inspector for each district 
and a sub-inspector for each sub-division, were also appointed. There 
' were four colleges in the province when the departrhcnt was constituted 

and these were affiliated to the Calcutta University between 1868 and 
1871. The following extract is taken from the Eeport.ot the Education 
Commission (North-Western Provinces) of 1883 regarding the> condition 
of the colleges. 

{xxxviii) “Between 1854 and 1857 they (the colleges) present nothing of 
importance to record — By the Mutiny they were more or less disorganised, those 
at Agra, Bareilly and Delhi having their work suspended and their buildings and 
property injured in various degrees.^’ 

The grant-in-aid system was introduced in 1856-67. The rulfes 
which were provisionally framed were revised in 1858 (97). Regarding 
the schools which received grants the Director in his report for 1857-58 
says — “ The schools assisted are, without exception, Missionary 
Institutions, i.e., supported by Cliristian Missions, But though the 
missionary bodies alone have taken advantage of the offers of assistance 
made by the Government the grants are strictly devoted to the improve- 
ment and enlargement of secular instruction.” 


(76) Circular No. 1, doled the 3rd May 1843, to the Local CommiUees. 


(76) Circular 
of May 
1843. 


1 am directed to transmit for your information and guidance the annexed 


Benares College. 

Qhazipore. 

Allahabad. 

Saugor. 

Jubulpore. 

Acimghur. 

Qoraokpore. 

Agra College. 

Delhi College. 

Bareilly. 

Meemt. 

Furraokabad. 


extract from a Besolution recorded by the Govern- 
ment of India under date the 29th ultimo, and to 
acquaint you that the institutions in the Agra Division 
of the Bengal PresidenQV, as noted in the margin, 
are placed under the Government of the N.-W. 
Provinces, and you are requested to submit all your 
communications connected with the Schools to that 
Government for orders. 


2. You will bo pleased also to forward in future the monthly pay of ^he 
Schools to the Secretary to Government in the N.-W. Provinces, who will transmit 



Plate 4. 



Ih'pt., Tlioniii"**!! (’•olli-'.'f, noorkri*. 


W. D. ARNOLD, ESQUIRE, Dr. J. WILSON (1804—1875). 

Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, 1856-1868. Wilson Collegre, Bombay, 
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•fttt examination, to the Civil Auditor there, for the purpose of being audited and {76) Ciroular 
returned to 70 a for payment at the Local Treasuries as hra-otofore. 0 / 3rd May 

1843 — conoid. 

Font WauAif, 

The 3rd May, 1843. 


(76a) Extract from a Eesohdion of the Government of India, dated 29th 

April, 1843. 

Respecting Education, the Establishments within the two Divisions of the (76a) Reso- 
Presidency, which are now carried on under the direction of the Supreme Govern- lution of 29tJl 
ment, will henceforth be superintended by the Governments of Bengal and Agra, April 1843. 
respectively ; the Council of Education being placed in direct communication with 
the Govemmnet of Bengal, and in orther respects remaining on its present 
footing until further orders. 


(77) Leiler dated the 8th Avgust 1843, from the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces to the Governmmt of Bengal. 

With reference to your letter of the 3rd May last, transferring to the Govern- (77) Sir 0. J?, 
ment of the N. W. Provinces the charge of the Educational Establishments within Clerh’s views. 
its limits, I am directed by the Honourable the Lieutenant Govnnor to request, 
that the extent of the power over the administration of this Department and 
over the details of the system may be, in some degree, defined to prevent future 
embarrassment. 

Second . — The Lieutenant Governor avails himself of this opportunity to 
place on record his views on this important branch of domestic 
policy. 

Third.— cannot be concealed ficom any one who has been in the habit 
of familiar intercourse with the Native Gentry in these Provinces, 
that the Colleges or Schools established by Govmmment have nm- 
ther their countenance nor support; to these Institutions they 
neither send their sons for education, nor do they themselves take the 
slightest interest in their existence, yet do they seek, tiirough other 
means, to give to their children the best education they can afford. 

2 | 
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(77) Sir,0. R. 
Clerk's views 
— contd. 


Fourth . — In proof of the foregoing position the Lieutenant Governor would 
only advert to the frequent instances which have occurred of the 
necessity to close or give up Government Schools in various part of 
these Provinces ; at this moment^ the Schools at Jounpoor and Qorack- 
porc are declared in the correspondence received from the council of 
Education not worth the cost of maintenance, and the latter to be in 
a condition which should at once be put an end to. 

Fifth . — In like manner the Government School at Ajinere was closed last 

year, not because there was no desire for 
Education amongst the community, but 
because they would not resort to a school 
which was not in unison with their 
feelings. The sentiments of Colonel 
Sutherland on this subject are strongly 
corroborative of His Honour’s opinion. 
That experienced officer was anxious 
that the Government means should, if 
possible, co-operate with the existing 
establishments, so that the interest of 
the community should be retained, and 
their feelings carried along with the 
Government undertaking. 

Sixth . — The Lieutenant Governor can 
not but think that by such a course 
only can real advancement be made 
in any scheme of general and useful 
education. 

Seventh . — The habits and customs of the influential classes in the North- 
Western Provinces, can not be judged of by those of the people in 
Calcutta. The former are more isolated ; detached and spread over 
a vast surface, than in Bengal, and therefore cannot be acted upon 
in the same manner as the masses ih Calcutta and within its sphere 
may be. 

Eighth . — Every town in the provinces has its little schools ; in every Per- 
gunnah are two or more schools, even in many villages is the rude 
schoolmaster to be found, yet from not one of thein are children sent 
to a Government School. 


Exiracifl from Col. Siiihor- 
land'H letter, dated 20tli .July 
184.3. 

Para .3. — Still I was of opinion 
from first period of entering on 
my duties as President of tlio 
Local Committee, that this aver- 
sion arose chiefly from the School 
not being in unison with the 
feelings of the people or adequate 
to their requirements, and 1 con- 
tinue of this opinion still. 

It was too, a part of m^f schomo 
to endeavour to draw into our 
Seminary thus remodelled, tho 
teachers belonging to the Mud- 
rassa of tho A j mere Durgah and 
those employed publicly or pri- 
vately by Muhammadans and 
Hindoos of the City of A j mere, 
as well as the Teachers whom wo 
see, in various parts of the city 
and suburbs, teaching a dozen or 
half a dozen little ragged boys in 
all the simplicity of the primitvo 
Hindoo system, and thereby 
making their daily bread. 
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Ninth , — The Government School or College, is filled or supplied, not from (77) Sir G, R. 
the middle classes of Native Society, but from a lower rank, and from Clerk 8 vi€W8 
the hangers on of our public offices, the inferior shopkeepers, contd. 
the children of our burkundaz, and of individuals with whom the 
respectable classes would not desire their children to associate. 

Tenth , — It is vain to draw a comparison between a Free School in England 
or Europe and the Government institution bearing that name in India. 

They are essentially dissimilar in their constitution, and so they will 
remain until the feelings of parents in both countries are similar. 

Eleventh . — To attempt then to force such a system of Education on the 
natives of the provinces is, in His Honour’s opinion, visionary, and 
productive only of an useless expenditure of the resources of Govern- 
ment. 

Twclvth , — But that education may be advanced, that the people do desire 
to learn, and that there is no backwardness in any class or in any sect 
to acquire learning, or to have their children taught, his Honour 
from long personal intercourse with all classes, ^is convinced. 

It only needs that our endeavours should bo properly directed that 
existing native schools should not bo cast aside, as useless, and the 
whole poj^ulation as it were, arrayed against us, because wo will not 
bend to adopt improvement upon existing means. 

Thirteenth , — Were our system one of encouragement, were we to hold out 
rewards to the Master of a village school, who could bring forward at 
a yearly or half yearly examination the best taught youth, were we 
to encourage such youths to resort to our college, and their parents to 
send them, and, thence, after having acquired our sciences and the 
English language to return as school masters to their native villages, 
to teach another generation of youths, who would follow in the same 
course, but who obviously would have gained a long step in advance, 
we might hope that real education would be extensively spread 
amongst all grades of society. But so long as we isolate ourselves, 
own nothing in common with the people, exhibit so little system in 
providing for their lucrative education, and excite alarm in their 
religious minds, by obtruding a zeal for proselytism prematurely, we 
cannot expect that our endeavours will be crowned with success 

or will even meet vdth the support of those they are intended to 
benefit. 


2i2 



(r7) Sir G. 1 
Clerh^ 8 views 
— conoid. 


{78) Circular 
letter of 1845. 


Use 
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Fourleevth, — A, revision of the present Government Establishments, the 
orgam'zation of a system of registration of existing native schools 
and arranging for their periodical Examination, could be effected 
without any additional cost, and the expense of the present Scholar- 
ships by the location of some of our Scholars in villages as Assistants 
or Superintendents of Village Schools would cpver the outlay under 
this head. 

Fifteenth. — The Lieutenant-Governor would be glad to introduce such a plan 
in the vicinity of Agra, but he doubts how far the Local Government 
has authority to disturb arrangements existing under the sanction 
of the council of Education in Calcutta, however unsuited he may 
consider them to obtain the objects in view. 


Simla, 

The 8th August, 1843. 


I have the honour to be, etc., 

(Signed) K. N. 0. HAMILTON, 
Secretary to the Government, North- Western Province. 


{78) Circular letter doled June 1845, from the (loeernmaU of the North- 

Western Provides. 

The Lieutenant-Governor^ is desirous to draw your attention to the subject of 
Vernacular Education in the district entrusted to your charge. 

It is generally admitted that the standard of education amongst the people is 
very low. At the same time causes are now at work, which tend rapidly to raise 
the standard, and improve the intellectual state of the whole population. 

The people of Hindustan are essentially an agricultural people. Anything 
which concerns their land immediately rivets their attention and excites their 
interest. 

During the late Settlement a measurement has been made and a map drawn 
of every field in these Provinces and a record formed of every right attaching to 
the fidd. The Putwarics’ papers, based on this . Settlement, constitute an 
Annual Registry of these rights, and are regularly filed in the Collector’e Office. 


t Mr. James Thomason. 
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They are compiled on an uniform system, and arc tlic acknowledged ground-work (7S) CifCulaT 
of all judicial orders regarding rights in land. letteT of 184:5 

It is important for his own protection, that every one possessing any interest contd. 
in the land, should be so far acquainted with the principles on which these papers 
are compiled, as to be able to satisfy himself that the entries affecting himself are 
correct. 

There is thus a direct and powerful inducement to the mind of almost every 
individual to acquire so much of Beading, Writing, Arithmetic and Mensuration, 
as may suffice for the protection of his rights. Until this knowledge be universal 
it is vain to hope that any great degree of accuracy can be attained in the prepara- 
tion of the papers. 

When ihc mind of the whole people has thus been raised to a sense of the im- 
portance of knowledge, it is natural to suppose that many from the mass will advance 
further and cultivate literature for the higher rewards it offers or even for the 
pleasure \\ hich its acquisition occasions. 

You will hcjice perceive that it is your duty with reference to the great interests 
immediately entrusted to your care, to do all in your power to promote the educa- 
tion of the people. 

The means for this purpose are at hand in the indigenous schools which are 
scattered over the face of the country. Their number may not at present be large, 
and the instruction conveyed in them is known to be rude and elementary. But 
their numbers may be increased and the instruction conveyed in them may be 
improved. 

In this, as in all other operations, it is most important to carry the people witii 
you, and to aid their efforts, rather than remove from them the stimulus to exer- 
tion by making all the effort yourself. Judicious encouragement on your part 
will promote the formation of village schools, and enlist on your side in the work 
of education the persons whom the people themselves may select as their teachers, 
and support for that purpose. It is not unreasonable to expect that before long 
the Village School-master will be as recognized a servant of the community, as any 
other of the servants whose remuneration is now borne amongst the authorised 
village -charges. 

These School-masters may be encouraged by kindly notice and by occasional 
rewards to the most deserving of themselves or of their scholars. They may be 
aided by the distribution of printed and lithographed books. 

\ series of Village School books is now in course of preparation and will shortly 
be circulated. They will be short, very elementary, and strictly on the system now 
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(78) Circular followed in all Native Schools. The series will contain instructions in mensuration 
letter of 1845 according to the native method, and explanations of the form and object of the 
— contd. Putwaries’ papers. 

When thej<o books are circulated, you will also bo apprized of other measures 
which will be organised for the superintendence of Village Schools, much on the 
plan recommended by Mr. W. Adam, in his Third Report on the state of education 
in Bengal, furnished to the Government in the year 1838. 

In the mean time it is necessary that you apply yourself without further delay 
to the collection of statistical details regarding the actual state of education in 
your district. This enquiry should embrace education in all its branches — the 
lowest and the highest. 

It is important that the information should be furnished in an uniform manner. 
For this purpose 3 copies of a reprint of so much of Mr. Adam’s Third Report, as 
shows his plan of arranging the statistics of the districts he visited, is forwarded 
for your information and for distribution to your subordinates. Your report will 
be drawn up as nearly as may be convenient on this model, but you will consider 
the district as divided into Pergunnahs rather than into Thannahs, which are the 
local sub'divisions of a district best known in Bengal. I am further desired to 
furnish you with the following instructions as to the method in which the informa- 
tion may be collected. 

The Revenue Officers of the Government are the persons, whom you will natural- 
ly employ as your agents. Directions for the guidance of the Tahsildars have been 
compiled, as well as a translation of so much of Mr. Adam’s Report as will apprize 
them of the object in view, and several copies are herewith forwarded to you for 
distribution. 

You will first draw up in your own Office for each Pergunnah a return of the 
form annexed, filling in from the Settlement records the names of all the Mouzahs, 
arranged according the Persian Alphabet, their Jumma, and Population. Where 
there are no schools in a Mouzah, the line assigned to that Mouzah will remain 
blank ; where there are more schools than can be conveniently shown in the allot- 
ted space, the detail will be separately given in a supplemental return, to which 
reference will be made on the face of the statement. ^ 

It is essential that every Mouzah be entered in the statement in order that 
no one be overlooked. 

When you received back the statements from the Tahsildars, you will not adopt 
them, till you are quite satisfied of their correctness. You will easily test them by 
independent enquiries made by any trustworthy person in your office, r^arding 
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Beverel entries taken at random throughout the whole. During the frequent visits (TS) Cwfutof 
to the several parts of your District, made by yourself or your subordinates, you letfer of 1846 
will ascertain the accuracy of the returns by personal enquiries. It is impossible — concld. 
that, with ordinary care, your return should be otherwise than correct. 

The Lieutenant-Governoi vrill feel gratified by any remarks or sriggestions 
which you may make on, the subject, when you furnish the report. 

I have the honor to he. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signetl) J. THORNTON, 

Secret anj to the Goi'ermitent, North- Western Provinces, 

Oenerat. Department, 

Agra, June 1845. 


{79) iMter dated 2nd Seftemher 1844, from the Government of the North’ 

Western Provinces to the Reverend J. J. Moore. 

Sir, 

. I am desired to inform you that the Lieutenant-Governor has been pleased {79) Appoint- 
to appoint you Curator of School Books, in the North-Western Provinces and to ment of the. 
attach to the appointment a salary of 200 Rupees per mensem, which is to cover Rew. J. J . 
the cost of establishment and contingencies. Moore. 

It will be your primary duty to keep yourself informed of all School Books, 

English, Oriental, and Vernacular, which may be commonly in use in the schools 
in these provinces, or may be compiled for use in India. With this respect, your 
first care will be to prepare a Catalogue Raisonn^e, giving all necessary particulars 
regarding the authority and contents of the book and also shewing where it is 
to be procured, and in what numbers. This list should be printed and published 
and additions periodically made to it. 

In En^sh, the Catalogue need only specify those books which have been 
prepared for the use of schools in this country, and are in common demand. 

In the Oriental learned languages, Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian, in like 
manner, it will only be necessary to mention those printed books which are most in 
demand in the Colleges and Schools in these Provinces. 

In the vernacular languages, Urdoo and Hindee, the Catalogue should be as 
oomplete as possible and should shew all that has been done to provide printed 
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(79) Appoinl- bodes, capable of being used in the Education of the people. The anaogem^it 


ment of the 
R/SO, d. ij. 
Moore — 
oonold. 


of jour Catalogue should be metibiodiod, and all classes of literature should be 
included. The notices of books should be full, and the information regards^ 
tiiem so complete, as to enable a person coxutnlting the Catalogue, to fenn 
opinion regarding the book, and learn where he can obtain it. 

You will also consider yourself a general referee on the subject of schod boohs, 
for all persons connected with education in these provinces, and will use your best 
exertions to assist them in the supply of their wants. All your letters on the 
subject will be franked from this office, and the postage of any letters tiiat may 
happen to come to you, bearing, will be paid from the contingent expenses of this 
Office. 

The Lieutenant-Gk>vernor will be always prepared to receive from you proposals 
for printing new books or reprinting standard books, and will occasionally apprise 
you of what may be found requisite in this respect. Your residence at Agra will 
enable you to make and receive communications without the formality of Official 
correspondenoe. 

I have the honor to be, etc., 

(Signed) J. THORNTON, 
Secretary to Oovemment, Norik-Western Provinces. 


Aora, 

The 2nd September 1844. 


(80) Letter, dated the 18th November 1846 from the Government, North- 
Western Provinces to the Government of India. 

(80) Mr. Tko- I am desired to request that you will submit for the approval of the Rig^t 
mason's Honourable the Governor General the annexed plan No. 80a for the foundation of 

scheme. village schools throughout these provinces.* 

[ The views of the Honourable Court of Directors on the peculiar features of 
Mr. Adam’s proposal, are explained in the foUowii^ Paragraph of their letter No. 
3, dated Februaiy 23rd, 1842. 


*Tho Bcheme proposed in the following letter, as well as the enquiries, the result of which has been 
given in the preceding memoir, were suggested by the reports on the state of education in and 

Behar, complied by Mr. Adam in 1835-8. 
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“ Ut. A t t a a i g ezpcesses Ins opinion that existing native institutions are (SO) Mr. 
the mm» to be onployed for raising and improving the eharaoter of the ThomOBm’t 
pet^ and that to ttnjdt^ those institutions for such a purpose is the simplesti schema — > 
tin eal^t tiie most popular, the most' eeonomieal, and the most efleotoal plan 
lor Saving tint stimulus to the native mind, which it needs on the sul^eot of 
eduoatimr, and for elioiting the exertions of the natives themselves for thtir own 
improvement, without which all other means must be unavailing. Gk>vernment 
should do nothing to supersede those exertions, but should rather endeavour to 
snpidy the means for making them more effectual. Tn this principle we most 
fully concur.”]* 

The proposed scheme contemplates the endovrment of a school in every village 
of a certain size, the Government giving up its revenue from the land, which cons- 
titute the endowment, on assurance that the zemindars have appropriated the land 
for the purpose of maintaining a school-master 

****«>»* 

An endowment in land is preferable to a money payment, because it gives greater 
respectability of station than a pecuniarv stipend ranch exceeding the rent of the 
land, and because it connects the school-master with the community in a way which 
renders his services more acceptable to them than if he were the paid servant of 
the Government. 

A jaigheer of from 6 to 10 acres of land will give a rental varying from 20 to 40 
rupees per aimum. This is in itself small, but for the jaigheer of a village 
servant, it is handsome. In 47 villages of one pergunnah of zillah Agra the average 
holding of each proprietor is less than 15 acres, and on this they have to pay the 
Government assessment. Betides this, it is not desired that the endowment should 
constitute the sole means of support for the village school-master. He will still 
receive presents and fees in money, food and clothes, as is now usual, even if he do 
not receive a regular fixed payment from some of his scholars. All the statistical 
returns of the emoluments of school-masters show that their present emoluments 
are very small so that the addition of an endowment of 5 sores would place 
them in a state of comparative wealth. 

♦ ♦**♦•* 

The number of villages containing not less than 200 houses is about 5,440, 
and if endowments were only given in villages of that size the maximum contribu- 


2 K 


* The portion witbin braciiefo ia a foot note in the originsl. 
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tion of the state would be reduced to a sum varying from 54,400 to 1,08,800, or 
from about 2 annas to about 4J annas per cent, on the whole land revenue. 

******* 

It is the standing reproach of the British Government that whilst it continually 
resumes the endowments of former Sovereigns, it abstain^ from making any, even 
for those purposes which it consider most laudable. The present measure will 
in some degree remove this reproach and that in a manner most acceptable to the 
people at large. 

As however the measure does involve the sacrifice of some portion of the re- 
venues of the state, it is necessary that it should receive the sanction of the Supreme 
Oovemment, and for that purpose it is submitted for the approval of the Right 
Honorable the Governor General. 

I have, etc., 

(Signed) J. THORNTON, 
Secretary to Oovemment, North-Western Provinces. 

Head Quarters, 

The 18th November, 1846. 


{80a) Scheme for founding Village Schools. 

Whenever the Zemindars and majority of the respectable inhabitants in any 
mouzah which contains 200 houses shall wish to establish a school in their village, 
and permanently to endow it with a jaigheer for the school-master, containing not 
less than 5 acres of land, they shall state their wishes in a written representation to 
the Collector of the district, and shall specify the lands which they wish to set apart 
as an endowment. 

The Collector on receiving this application shall satisfy himself of the sincerity 
of the desire on the part of the applicants, and of the reality of the proposed endow- 
ment, and shall then recommend to Government through the usual channel the 
remission of the public demand on the lands so appropriated, calculated in the 
mode specified in para. 29, Circular Order of Sudder Board of Revenue No. lY. 

The nomination of a school-master shall rest with the Zemindars an<f-'prinoipal 
residents of the mouzah, but no person shall be appointed school-master unless ha 
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fully imderstauds and is able to expljiiii ami give instruction in Ram Siirrun Doss^ Mt. 

four elementary books, botli Oordoo ami Ifiiidi. 'Hie Collector shall satisfy himself ThoniMOn's 
of the extent of these acquirements before he sanctions the appointment. scheme — 

The Collector, or his Jieputy, or Assistant, or any oi lier person specially appoint- Concld, 
ed by the Government for tlie purpose by public Notilii alion in the Ga;^ette, shall be 
empowered to visit these schools, and to ascertain that the endowment is faithfully 
appropriated to the support of the school-master, and that the scliool-master so 
appointed continues in the active and efficient discharge of his duties. 

If the visitor considers the school- master to have l)ecome inefficient or neglectful 
of his duties, he shall call on the Zemindars and other respectable residents to 
discharge him, and to nominate another qualified person. If the villagers will not 
accede to this requisition he shall be competent, with the concurrence of the Com- 
missioner, to resume the land for Government, and to levy from the village the 
amount of the original assessment. 

(Signed) J. THORNTON, 

Secfetary to Government, North-Western ProvinceB. 


{81) Tjctt^y dated the 19th April 1848, from the Gavermtient of the Norths 
Western Proimices to the Goceramenl of India, 

i am desired to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. (Jnder-Secretary Edwards’s letter 
dated October 25th last, forwarding an extract (paras. 9-13) from the Hon’ble Thomason^s 
Coui't’s despatch No. 20, dated August 25th 1847, which contains their revised scheme, 
sentiments on the proposal for the formation of village schools, set forth in my letter. 

No. 1089 of November 18th, 1846. 

The Hon’ble Court recognise “ the necessity for giving some powerful impulse 
to elementary education in the North-Western Provinces,” and are “ prepared 
to sanction the adoption of some more comprehensive i)lan of extending and 
improving the means of popular instruction throughout the country. 

The Lieutenant-Governor is too thankful for the lil'erality of these concessions 
to lay any stress on the rejection of his particular scheme. He has set himself with 

earnestness to devise a plan which shall meet the Hon’ble Court’s wishes 

The residt will be found embodied in the scheme separately appended to this letter. 

2k2 
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(81) Mr. 
Thomason's 
revised scheme 
— contd. 


SdeOiona from Educational kecor^. 

The soheme therefore only contemplates the establishment of one Qovemment 
school; and that as it were a model school, in each tahseeldaree, and providing a 
powerful agency for visiting all the indigenous schools, for furnishing the people 
and the teachers with advice, assistance and encouragement, and for rewarding those 
school-masters who may be found the most deserviii^. In the latter provision may 
probably be found the means hereafter for affording a certain lemimeration to the 
successful village teachers. A certain payment for all pupils, who regularly attend, 
or who reach a certain standard, may be hereafter promised, but it would not 
bo expedient definitely to fix this point in the present stage of the proceedings. 

The following is an estimate of the expense which will be involved in the intro- 
duction of this system in the 31 districts which form the old acquired territory of 


these provinces, — 

Rb. 

1 2iliali visitor 150 

3 Pergutmah visitors at 30 90 

6 Tahseeldaree school-masters at 15 ...... . 90 

Total por mensem for each district ..... 330 

Or per annum 3»060 

Add for rewards .......... 540 

"'Total for oaoh district ..... 4,500 

Total for 31 districts 1,39,500 

Add 26 district schools where there arc no colleges at 2,400 per annum each 62,400 
Company's Rupees 2,01,900 


But this is the total, which is to be eventually reached, when the scheme is complete. 
The scheme is not at present sufficiently matured to admit of its general introduc- 
tion nor can the fitting agents be at once found. All that the Lieutenant-Governor 
at present asks is the power to introduce it into eight districts, which he may select. 
This will involve an expense not exceeding 36,000 rupees per annum. The actual 
sum expended for promoting vernacular education on this scheme in the 8 
districts should be charged in each month, within the above limit, which will not 
be reached for some time. i 

But it is evident that this scheme will depend for its efficiency upon the activity 
and the discretion with which it is superintended. There must be some officer 


* There are on an average about 6 tehaeeldareM to erory ditiriot. 
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will visit the interior of the several districts, will bo himself in constant (81) Mr. 
communication with all the Zillah and Pergunnah visitors, and will combine the ThomMOn 8 
operations in the different zillahs, and see that the whole are carried on oonsistently revised schem 
and vigorously. The Government itself cannot do this, nor can the local officers, contd. 
for they act separately each in his own district, where many other more important 
operations constantly occupy their attention. There must be a separate super- 
vising officer in order tc ensure proper care, and that officer must at first at least 
be a Civilian of talent and experience, because the success of the scheme depends 
on the possession of a good acquaintance with the land-revenue system, and upon 
that influence which a Civilian always carries with him in this country. 

41 * « 4 c ♦ « ♦ 

The Lieutenant-Governor desires me to add that in anticipation of the Courts 
sanction, he has already incurred some expense in measures of this nature in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Colleges of Benares, Agra and Bareilly, and in 
communication with the Local Committees in those districts. Although these 
operations have been on a more limited scale than are proposed in this letter, they 
yet have intrenched very considerably on the limited funds at his disposal for the 
purposes of education in these provinces, so far indeed as to exceed the stated monthly 
income. If his views as now set forth meet the approval of the Bight Hon’ble the 
Governor General in Council, he hopes that authority may be granted for relieving 
rhe education fund from all charges on this head during the current official year 
of 1847-48. 

As regards moreover the proposal for the appointment of a Visitor General, it 
is hoped that in the event of this involving a reference to the Hon’ble Court of Di- 
rectors for sanction, the Lieutenant-Governor may be allowed at present to appoint 
an officer to officiate in that capacity with the proposed travelling allowance, leaving 
his ultimate appointment to depend on the Hon’ble Court’s determination. 

The proposals then to which the apj)roval of the Bight Hon’ble the Governor 
General in Council is now solicited are these 

First . — Sanction to an expenditure not exceeding 36,000 rupees per annum, 
for the promotion of the proposed plan of vernacular education in 
eight districts. 

Second . — ^Permission to charge to the general finances the sums which have 
been already expended during the current year for this purpose from 
the Education fund. 
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TMrd . — ^Authcmfy to appioint a Civilian to be Visitor Oeneral of Govemmont - 
sohools, either permanently on a salary of 1,000 per mensem, and 
travelling allowances at 8 annas a mile or temporarily on a deputation 
^owanoe corresponding with that amount of fixed salary. 

1 have, etc., 

(Signed) J. THORNTON, 
Secretary to Oovenment, North~We$tem Provinces. 

Aoba, 

The 18ih April, 1848. 

(81a) Scheme for ‘promoting vernacular education in the North-Western 

Provinces. 

1. The establishment for each district shall be, — 

por inonsem. 

Rs. 

1 Zillah viflitor with a salary of from 100 — ^200 

1 Porgunnah visitor for evory 2 tah8eoldaroos» each rooeiving from • 30 — 40 

1 Sohool-mastor in each tehsoeldareo roooiving from • • • 10 — ^20 

2. The Zillah visitor should be conversant with the Hindee and Oordoo lan- 
guages, so as to be able to read and write them with ease, and to be familiar with 
the books ordinarily read in them. He should also be acquainted with either Per- 
sian or Sanskrit. He should understand the mode in which a settlement misl is 
compiled^ as also Putwarees’ accounts, and Arithmetic, and land mensuration, as 
practised by the natives. 

3. The Pergunnah visitors and school-masters must know Oordoo and Hindee 
and be familiar with Ram Surrun Doss’ four books, as also with the usual elementary 
books in those languages. 

4. The School-masters shall be entitled to receive from their scholars the usual 
fees paid in the district, over and above the money allowance from the Government. 

5. The school-masters and the pergunnah visitors shall be chosen as much as 
possible from persons resident in the neighbourhood. Those who have local in- 
fluence and a well established reputation should be preferred. 

6. The Pergunnah visitors should visit at least twice in the year all the principal 
villages in their district, and especially every one in which there may be schools. 
They should try to induce the people to establish schools and should examine 
those schools which exist, and ascertain the qualifications of the teachers, and the 
progress of the pupib, reporting upon them to the Zillah visitor. They shbuld also 


(81) Mr. 
Thamason^B 
revised scheme 
— contd. 
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instruot the village teachers in the best mode of teaching, and they should assist (SI) jfK 
them to procure books and other materials for their schools. Thoma$dtl^t 

7. The Zillah visitor should inspect every considerable school at least once^^^^ 

in the year. He will receive the reports of the Pergunnah visitors, and assist them. — concld. 
He will superintend the tahseeldaree schoolmasters and will see that they perform 
their duty. 

8, The sum of about 500 rupees in each year shall be at the disposal of the 
Zillah visitor to give in rewards to the most deserving of the village teachers. 

0. No village teacher will be compelled to receive the visits of either the Per- 
gunnah or Zillah visitor, contrary to Iiis wish, but where these visits are declined 
the visitors will ascertain the circumstances of the school from such source of 
information as arc open to him, and will mention them in his rej)ort. No village 
teacher who declines the aid of the visitor will receive any reward. 

10. It will be the duty of Zillah and Pergunnah visitors to conduct themselves 
with the greatest courtesy and conciliation both to the people at large and to the 
village teachers. Tliey will carefully avoid any thing which may offend the pre- 
judices, or be unnecessarily distasteful to the feelings of those with whom they may 
have communication. Their duty will be to persuade, encourage, assist, and reward, 
and to 4hat duty they will confine themselves. 

11. The Zillah visitor will be agent for the sale of school books, of which he 
will receive supplies from the Curator of school books at Agra. He will be 
responsible for the safe custody of the books and the realization of the price, and 
he will receive a commission of 10 Bupees per cent, on all the sales which he may 
effect. 

12. The Zillah visitor will report annually on the state of education in the 
Zillah to which he is appointed, giving the several particulars which are required 
in the tables regarding the statistics of education furnished to the Government, 
and noting all facts that may come to his knowledge, which throw light on the pro- 
gress of education among the people. 

13. When education has sufSciently advanced in any district to afford hope 
that a Zillah school at the Sudder station will be prized, and will prove beneficial, 
a grant not exceeding 200 rupees per mensem will be made to aid in the establish- 
ment of such a school ; but fees will be demanded from all scholars who may attend 
it. 

(Signed) J. THORNTON, 

Secretary to Oopemment, North-Western Provinces, 
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i;j82) DespaUdi 
of ^October 
1849. 


(82) Despatch, dated 3rd October 1849, to the Qocemment of India. 

1. We now r^ly to your letters dated, 2nd September, No. 47, 1848, and the 
7th October, No. 50, 1848. 

2. The first of these despatches relates to the plan proposed by the Lieutenant* 
Oovemor of the North-Western Provinces in conformity with the opinion expressed, 
in our Public Letter of the 25th August, No. 20, 1847, for prompting the education 
of the agricultural classes of the people in reading and writing , with some 
knowledge of arithmetic and mensuration. 

3. The arrangement now proposed by the Lieutenant-Governor contemplates 

the establishment of one Government school in each 

Letter from Secretary to Gov- , » i . -i i *11 

ernraent, North -W oh tern Pro- tahscel to sexve as a model to the native village 

KXmo i*)o" school-masters, and the institution of an agency for 
partment, 19th April, 1848, para, visiting the village schools, and assisting and advising 

the native school -masters and rewarding the most 
deserving. The establishment he suggests for these purposes in each district con- 
sists of — 


Rs. 

1 Zillah viHitor at per month , . 150 

3 Perf^unnali viMiturs at 30 . , .... 90 

(i Tahseoldareo school -iiiastors at 15 . . . . . . . 90 

Monthly establishment . . . ,330 

Or per annum 3^960 

Add for rewards 640 

Total for each district . . . 4,600 


There are 31 districts in the North-Western Provinces, but the Lieutenant- 
Governor proposed in tlic first instance to limit the plan to eight districts, making 
a total annual charge of 30,000 rupees. To these arrangements you recommend 
that our sanction should be granted. To this we give our assent. 

The appointment of a Civil Servant to act as Visitor General, proposed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, you have hesitated to reoom. 
mend. We are disposed to admit the necessity of properly qualified superintendence 
to give regularity and consistency to the whole, and we should prefer, in the first 
instance at least, a well qualified Civil Servant being appointed temporarily on an 
adequate deputation allowance. Should it, however, be found that the services of 
a Civilian of talent and experience can not be obtained on such remunelfation as 
it might be advisable to grant for this purpose, we leave it to ^oui discretiop to 
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'ul^ i 111(11^ Genend from any otiier class of out sorvants on a 

J 'tb^i^ifcteo, tho ejq^ditnn bo kept within the limit stated, which in 

Nimd aondMca'i^^ be called 60,000 rupees ^ annum, we are willing thus to sane* 
tiun the propositibh of the Lieutenant>Governor. 



We are, etc., 


(Signed) A. GALLOWAY. 

JOHN SHEPHERD. 

C. MILLS. 

R. CAMPBELL. 
RUSSELL ELLICE. 
ROSS D. MANGLES. 

J. W. HOGG. 

W. J. EASTWICK. 

J. MASTERMAN. 

J. CAULFIELD. 

F. WARDEN. 

HENRY WILLOCK. 

H. ALEXANDER. 
JOHN C. WHITEMAN. 

London, 


The 3rd October, 1849. 


(83) Resoliiiion of the Government of the North-Westan Pro^dnees, dated 

the 9th February 1850. 

Enquiries, which have been lately instituted in order to ascertain the state ^83) Resolu- 
of education throughout these provinces, show that the greatest ignorance prevails tion of 9th 
amongst the people, and that there are no adequate means at work for afFording February 
them instruction. The means of leanung are scanty and the instruction which is 1850, 
given is of the m<^Bt and least practical ohameter. 


ThereawiU be a Government village school at the head-quartmrs of evety 
7s)iseddar. In evet^ two or pore Tahseeldarees, there will be a Pergunnah 

2u 
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visitor. Over those a Zillah visitor in each district, and over all a Visitor General 
for the whole of the province. 

The Governinent village school at each tahseeldarce will be conducted 
by a school master, who will receive from Government a salary of from 10 to 20 
rupees per mensem, besides such fees as lie may collect from his scholars. The 
course of instruction in this school will consist of reading aijd writing the vernacular 
languages, both Oordoo and Ilindee, Accounts and the Mensuration of land accord- 
ing to the native system. To these will be added such instruction in Geography, 
History, Geometry, or other general subject, conveyed through the medium of the 
vernacular language, as the people may be willing to receive. Care will bo taken 
to prevent these schools from becoming rivals of the indigenous schools maintained 
by the natives themselves. This will be effected by making the terms of admission 
higher than arc usually demanded in village schools, and by allowing free admis- 
sions only on recommendations given by village school-masters, who may be on 
the visitors* lists. 

The Pergunnah visitors will receive salaries varying from 20 to 40 rupees a 
month. It will be their duty to visit all the towns and principal villages in their 
jurisdictions, and to ascertain what means of instruction are available to the 
people. Where there is no village school, they will explain to the people the 
advantages that would result from the institution of a school ; they will offer their 
assistance in finding a qualified teacher and in providing books, etc. Where schools 
are found in existence, they will ascertain the nature of the instruction and the 
number of scholars, and they will offer their assistance to the person conducting 
the school. If this offer is accepted, the school will be entered on their lists, the 
boys will be examined and the more advanced scholars noted, improvements in 
the course or mode of instruction will be recommended, and such books as may be 
required will be procured. Prizes will be proposed for the most deserving of idw 
teachers or scholars, and the power of granting free admissions to the tahseeldaiee 
school be accorded. 

The Zillah visitor will draw a salary between 100 and 200 rupees a month. He 
will superintend the Pergunnah visitors and the tahseeldaree schools. He will see 
that the former perform their duty, he will test the accuracy of* their reports, and 
decide on the bestowal of the prizes, which they may recommend. The sum of 600 
rupees per annum will be at the disposal of the Zillah visitor to give as reward 
within the district. He will pay particular attention to the tahseeldaree schools 
holding periodical examinations, and reporting on the conduct of the nmsters, an4 
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tlie pro^^resa ami (j[ualifica(ioiia of the pupils. It will he his duty also i o furnish an (53) Itesolu^ 

aiiiuial rej)ort on the states of education in the district, and in the coin])iIation of tion of 9th 

tliis he will carefully test the statistical data, whitdi may be alfordcd him by {\\Vi F ehruary 

reTj^unnah visitors. This re])ort will include all schools, both, those on hia lists and 

tiiosc which are not, and Jie will describe tlie conrst? of educat.ion followed in each 

class of schools. He will also ascertain as far as he may be abh^ the extent and 

nature of the private instruct ion <j;iven to those of the upper classes, who do not 

attend schools. He will be tJie agent for tiie distributioji and sale of schoolbooks, 

and will receive a conmiission . of 10 per cent, on all such sales, which he may 

elTect. 

It wdll be the duty of tlie Visitor Heneral to supply thc^ subordinate Agciicyi 
and to sujierintend the working of the wliole. He will correspond direct with the 
Cbivernment, and will furnish an Annual JJeport on tin; state of Education in the 
several districts under his charge, as soon as may be prae.ticable after the 1st o^ 

May of each year. 

These operations iriust be conducted in concert with the Revenue Authorities» 
and must obtain their cordial assistance. The agency which is now called into 
action, may be made most valuable in ensuring the proper training of Putwarrees^ 
and in ascertaining the (pialilientions of candidates or nominees for that office 
Certificates of publications from some of the persons employed in the department 
may be made necessary for advancement to the post of village Putwarrec, and 
also to many other appointments, such as tlxose of peon chupprasscc or burkun* 
dauze, as well as to those of higher offices, where literary attainments are more 
evidently ^sential. 

It will remain for consideration hereafter whether Zillah schools can be 
advantageously established, where a higher course of education may be given. 

For the present it is sufficient to determine that the Visitor General shall have 
the power of granting free admissions to the Government Colleges to a certain 
number of the most promising amongst the youth, who come under his notice. 

Operations in the spirit of this scheme have already been partially commenced 

in the districts of Bareilly, Agra, Muttra, Mynpoori© 
and Benares. The sanction of the Hon’ble Court 
at presient authorizes the introduction of the system 
into eight districts. The Zillahs noted in the margin 
have been selected for the purpose. It is necessary 
for the present to exclude Benares from the scheme 
in consequence of ibs distance from the other districts. 


Bareilly. 

Shahjahanpur. 

* 

Mynpoorie. 

Allygarh. 

Furraokabad. 

Etawah. 


2l2 
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{83) Resohir By older of the Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Qovenioi of the North- Weetera 

tic9h of 9th Provinoes. 

I860 (Signed) J. THORNTON, 

—conoid 

Secretary to Government^ North-Westerfh Provinces. 


(84) Mr. 
Thomason^s 
minute of 7th 
May 1841. 


(84) Extract from Mr. Thomisons minute dated^ the 7th May 1841. 

The state of the population at Delhi and at Agra is very different. At Delhi 
there is a large, intelligent, haughty, but indigent Mahomedan population, well 
able to profit by instruction and capable of estimating its value, but unable to defray 
the expense of its acquisition. Agra, on the contrary, is a commercial town of 
modern growth. The respectable Mahomedans had been expelled from it by the 
Jats and Mahrattahs, before we acquired the country, and the persons who have 
since settled here have come for purposes of trade, or have been the natural 
dependents of a large Military and Civil station. Muttra even no longer ranks 
high as a school of Sanskrit literature, and the nearest schools of Arabic Science 
are situated in the Allygurh district. Hindi is the favourite study. The fame of 
the Pundit Kewul Ram has collected around him some proficients in Sanskrit 
Grammar and Poetry, but there are no decent Arabic Scholars, whilst the attain- 
ments of any in Persian or Oordoo are very low. 

If a high standard be fixed for the Scholarships, the grant will remain a dead 
letter. Only three or four have yet been found able to pass the standard required 
in the notification for the temporary snialler provision of 3 rupees per mensem, 
to enable them to study for the September examination. 

In the arrangements for the Classes, and the construction of the building, the 
Agra Institution possesses many advantages, bearing in mind that it works on a less 
educated and intelligent people than the Delhi College, its effect will probably be 
greater and more beneficial. 


(85) Mr. 
TJmnason^s 
minute of 8th 
April 1841. 


(85) Extracts from Mr. Tlmmsott s minute dated the 8th April 1841. 

I proceed to lay before the members of the General Committee, the result of my 
visit to Dehli, for the purpose of enquiring into th^ state of the Oriental College at 
that city. ' » 

The Native population is by no means in a fit state to contribute anything of 
themselves towards the support of an institution of this sort. They haive always 
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"iMen icottstonied to oonader these Colleges as eleemosynary institutions for poor Mr. 
scholars. The sons of the more wealthy persons have paid for private tuition, or Thomasan^s 
may have been drawn to occasional attendance in such Colleges by the fame of some minute of Sth 
eminent teacher, from whom they could not otherwise obtain instruction. 1841. 

Oriental Colleges have never been like the corresponding institutions in our native 
country, where all classes of society assemble and enter into general competition. 

The fedings of a people are not easily changed, and it may be questioned 
whether our own proceedings towards this institution have been likely to produce 
any considerable alteration in their ideas. It has now been in existence only IG 
years, and during that time numerous plans and systems have been successively 
tried, more especially as regards the means for drawing students to the College and 
attaching them to it. Latterly all stipendiary payments, whether for mere sup- 
port, or as rewards of successful exertion, have been discontinued, and the College 
has consequently sunk to its lowest state. 

Ghazee-ood-deen’s Madrassah, w^hcrc the college is at present fixed, is an im- 
posing building, and not ill adapted simply for a Native Institution. It is, however, 
unfortunately situated far from the European Station, and cannot without diffi- 
culty and expense be rendered suitable for the accommodation of the English Ins- 
titution. It is of the greatest importance that the two sliould be brought together 
to the same place. Both will then be immediately and constantly under the eye 
of the Principal, and great faciliities will thus be afforded for the simultaneous 
acquisition of Oriental and European learning, which may be expected to exercise 
a salutary influence over the former. The Executive Engineer is deliberating with 
the Principal on the best means of altering the building, so as to adapt it for the 
reception of the English Institution. If it ultimately prove that this can not be done, 

I am of opinion that it would bo better to desert Ghazee-ood-deen’s Madrassah, 
and erect an entirely new building some thing on the plan of the edifice at Agra. 

» ♦ « « « « « 


{86) Extract from the minute of Mr. Tho'tnason^ dated the 18th October 1841. 

Sanskrit Scholars are very well advanced, the Senior Pundit, Eewul Bam, 
and the Junior, Heera Lall, have both paid much attention to the advancement Thxymason s 
of their pupils, and they have succeeded very well. I had completed a searching 
e xa minafion into their attainments when the Calcutta questions were received. 1841. 
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(86) Mr. The questions unfortunately turned upon points which they had not studied. The 

Thormson^s field of Sankrit Literature is a very wide one, and there are few of the learned Hindoos 

minute of 18th who aim at pre-eminence in more than a few branches. Grammar and general 
October 1841 • acquaintance with the language, arc most studied here, whilst there is a class well 
advanced in Arithmetic and Geometry according to the Sanskrit method — to these 
studies they had added, at my desire, the pursuit of law. 


(87) Extract from Mr, Thomasons minute dated November 8th 1841, 


(87) Mr. 
Thomasofi^s 
minute of 8th 
November 
1841. 


In reporting on the examination of the Agra College I liavc already mentioned 
the difficulties which struck me in the construction of the late orders of the 
Government regarding jScholarshi2>s, and the solution which occurred to me. 
.The cases of Delhi and Agra are very different. 

The Oriental College at Delhi has been the subject of much discussion. It 
occupies a prominent part in the eyes of a large and influential body of the native 
community, whom it is most important to convince of our liberality and sincerity. 
Special measures had been adopted for the restoration of the College, and inducement 
held out to all connected with the institution to exert themselves to the utmost. 
Those hopes had not been disappointed. Great and successful exertions had been 
made and these it would be unjust and unwise to disappoint. The construction 
before advocated has therefore been adopted and the whole sum of 452 rupees per 
mensem has been assigned away in Scholarships. 


{88) Report, dated 3rd May 1841, on the Sanskrit College, Benares, by 

G, T, Marshall, 


(55) Bemres 

Sanskrit 

College. 


In compliance with Government Orders of the 16 th December last, I have the 
honour to report, for the infonnation of the General Committee, that I {proceeded 
to Benafes accompanied by Joynarayan Tarkapaj^hanan Pundit, and with his 
assistance entered upon an investigation into the system of study 2)ursued at the 
Sanskrit College and into the character and acquirements of the Pundits now attached 
to the Collie. I beg now to submit my Report fn the subject, and at the same 
time, according to the wishes of the Committee, some remarks on the list of salaries 
which accompanied above named orders and as that list embraces the whole of the 
establishment of the College, I propose in my observations to follow the order ob- 
served therein. I would premise, that the mode of enquiry adopted with r^ard 
to the Pundits was to examine their Classes and during the examination of each 
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class to address such questions and observations to its Teachers as would give (88) BenOfCS 
him an opportunity of shewing his acquaintance with the branch of knowledge he Sanskrit 
professed to teach. College 

It appears every way desirable that the knowledge and science of Europe contd, 
should bo brought within the reach of the Btudents of this institution ; but I believe, 
that for want of pro])cr liooks and teachers there is no hope of effecting such 
an object at present through the medium of the Vernacular Di.alect. I would there- 
fore recommend that the instruction in Arithmetic and Natural Philosophy sho\iId 
be given in English, a measure which would tend, I think, to remedy the defect 
as to Vernacular Books and Teachers. Individuals wlio are j)roficicnt both 
in Sanskrit and English will, 1 conceive, be for sometime the only persons quaVifved 
to compose elegantly or teach efficiently in Hindi. In time, no doubt, a body oi 
Vernacular te^achers and Vernacular literature will arise, which will render the em- 
ployment of English unnecessary for the communication of knowledge. Or, should 
the Committee have more powerful Vernacular instruments than I am aware of 
still it would seem advisable that the jirofessor of Arithmetic and Natural Philosophy 
should bo a person fully qualified to give instructions in English and he should bo 
expected to do so in case any of the elder Students be induced by peculiar views 
or a particular bent of mind to resort to him for that purpose. Without this pro- 
vision, this institution will, as a place of education, be comparatively useless. The 
class of people who attend the Hindu College (the children of strict Hindus, and 
many of them of families in which learning is hereditary) would as yet be prevented 
by prejudice from resorting to those English Schools which are open indiscriminately 
to all castes ; but such a prejudice ought not, under present crrcumstflnces, to ex- 
chide them from the advantages of European knowledge. At all events a qualified 
Teacher of Natural Philosophy will not, I fear, be found among the “ Natives of 
Benares, and must I fancy be sent from Calcutta. Sharodaparshad, an ildve of 
the Calcnitta Sa'nskrit college, appears from his acquirements in Sanskrit and English 
to be a likely person to answer the purpose, and he is willing to accept the oflSce 
but, it would be desirable that he, or any other person selected, should be subjected 
to an examination as to his possessing the requisite knowledge of European ScidQce> 
and a similar acquaintance with the Hindi language. 

In conoltision of my report, I have to observe that I was for the most part fully 
satisfied of the competence and ind'ustry of the Profertiors— and although their 
classes dM not evince such proficiency as might be wished, still the blame of failure 
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(88) Benares cannot be fairly imputed eitiier to the Professons or Students; but to of 
Sanskrit efficient Superintendence. Had the Suggestions of the Committee of Superintoid^e 
College— dated 17th March 1820, and the Rules enacted by that Committee on the 26th May 

ooncld. 1820 (which have never, as far as I can ascertain, been suspended) been strictly atten* 

ded to, I think the Institution would not, in spite of its disadvantages, have been 
now in so languishing a state. I beg to submit a copy of the rules referred to with 
some remarks by myself in red ink, and I would suggest that these rules or a modi- 
fication of them, be ordered to be put in force. Such a proceeding would I think be 
attended with immediate benefit, which would probably be evident at the next 
examination. Rut the Institution will not attain to respectability and utility 
(inseparable qualities I conceive) until it has a good Superintendent, an admixture of 
something practically useful with its classical course, and above all, an assurance of 
the countenance and sympathy of Government, and of those immediately placed 
over it by Government. 

It now only remains for me to acknowlexlge my obligations to my associate 
Joynarayan Tarkapanchanan, from whose learning, zeal and discretion I derived 
the greatest advantage. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

G. T. MARSHALL. 

CoLLEOK OF Fort WinnuM, 

The 3rd May, 18il. 

P. S . — I recommend that the best pupils of the Smriti or Law Class be aimually 
invited, as is the case in the Calcutta Sanskrit Collie, to undeigo an examination 
by the Hindu Law Committee, in order that they may have an opportunity of ob- 
taining certificates of proficiency in Hindi Law, and that written questions be sent 
up to be answered by the Candidates. 

G. T. MARSHALL. 


(89) Benares 
Sanskrit 
College 
184960. 


(89) Eatracts from the General Report on PuUffi Instruction in the North- 

Weetem Provinces 1849-50. 

(a) The Logic Class at the Benares Sanskrit College. 

“ Among the advantages that may eventually attend the establishment of 
this fHaiw, we may look for the means of removing those discrepancies of opinion 
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Dniope witit regard to the Logie of India. The Logie of 
exhibited tnlihe learned of Europe in a way that does it justice. Santhf^ 

The «ilet^e£opiaidn in Europe on the subject suffice to show that further en- Golleget 
quiry ie nemii^ry^ and how valuable an auxiliary in regard to such an enquiry 
class of Pundits thoroughly well versed in European Logic as well as in their own, 
would prove, it would pe superfluous to argue. One subject of discussion in the 
Class, for example, was furnished by a paper of enquiries sent from Scotland by one 
of the most celebrated metaphysicians of the day. who found himself at a loss in 
regard to certain points in the Logic of India, which Colonel Vans Kennedy 
represented differently from Mr. Colcbrooke. His rejoinder to the reply sent to 
him may be expected to furnish additional subjects of interesting discussion in the 
Class. And is it too much to expect that an occasional interchange of opinions 
such as the present — whether the occasion be invited or only welcomed when it 
offers — with philosophical enquirers beyond the Ocean, should give something of an 
expansive influence on the minds of our pundits, too much disposed, as they are, 
to think tliat all philosophy is a monopoly of their own — a product indigenous 
to India alone 1” 

(90) Extracts from the Report mi Public Imtruciion in the North-Western 

Provinces^ 1850-51. 

(a) The Sanskrit Department at the Benares Sanskrit College. 

In addition to the regular branches of Sanskrit learning studied in the College, (90) Benares 
the Logic of Europe continues to be taught by the Nyaya Pundit, and European Sanskrit 
Astronomy, Mathematics, and Mechanics, by Pundit Hapu Deva. A tolerable Collegem 
telescope having been lately procured, the Pundit has been able to show to his pupils 
some of the celestial phenomena which they knew previously by description. In 
particular, he had a good opportunity of exhibiting the planet Venus when reduced 
to a very slender orescent. It was interesting to observe the surprise depicted on 
the faces of a large party of Astronomers, congregated on the lofty roof of the Pundit’s 
house in the city, as each one saw the star developed into its crescent form. The 
moon happened ^fortunately to be close by, presenting an exact repetition of the 
form upon a large SQij^e, and leaving no room for doubt as to the real cause of the 
phenomenon. Bapu Deva’s pupils appeared in high spirits on the occasion, and 
quite d^ghted at being able to give this ocular demonstration of the correctness 
of their College class-books to their less enlightened and not a little astonished 

3 M 
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friends among the Astrologers of the city. We shall, I hope, be able to employ the 
telescope frequently to demonstrate the accuracy of the Astronomical predictions 
of Europe, by referring to the table of the relative positions of Jupiter^s moons* 
and letting the doubter select, a mdnth or two iln advance, the arrangement of any 
given evening to be tested. I am sorry that the want of appliances prevents at 
present our bringing the Experimental divisions of Physical Science more promi- 
nently forward in the Sanskrit Department. We shall have more conveniences for 
this in the new College building.” 


(b) The Amjlo‘Samkrit Class at the Bemres Sanskrit College. 

The progress of the English class of Pundits is to me most gratifying. With 
their aid, I now hope to effect much that I could not have hoped to effect without 
it. Aided by these men, I shall now listen with simple disregard to the discouraging 
reiterations of those, who insist that the truths of Science and of Philosophy cannot 
be communicated to the Hindoos, without the use of words which would go to 
barbarize their languages — as if a language richer in roots than any European one 
and far more finely organized, could not supply as many available terms as if Sans- 
krit needed instruction at the hand of its grand-child, the Greek. To render intelli- 
gible our plan of operations for the next Session, I may remark that my first attempt 
to open a cornriiunication with the frequenters of the Sanskrit College, was made in 
the shape of a set of lectures on the Circle of the Sciences. The Sanskrit version of 
these lectures was carefully revised by Pundit Bapu Deva, whose rendering of man 
of the scientific terms was most felicitous. I learn that these renderings have been 
incorporated into the English and Sanskrit Dictionary now preparing by Professor 
Monier Williams, for the use of the College at Haileybury. In those portions of the 
lectures which related to Sciences which this Pundit had not studied, we were less 
successful than in the others. 


{91) Dr. 
Moual's 
feforty 1853. 


(91) Re])ort m Veniacidar Education in the North-Western Provinces 
by Dr. F. J. Mouaty June 4th y 1853. 

« 

The history and progress of vernacular education in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, is told with so much minuteness and accu^y in thehreports published at 
Agra and more especially those of Mr. Reid, the Visitor General, as to render it 
unnecessary for me to dwell upon the detailed particulars connected with its organi- 
satiop. and working. 
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It is based upon the revenue system of the Provinces under the Agra Oovern- ^92) Df 9 
ment — confessedly the most complete and perfect in India, and its object has been Mauat^S 
to work out a scheme of national instruction founded upon the indigenous efforts report ^ 1853. 
of the people themselves. The prejudices that had to be overcome, and the diffi- 
culties which encumbered the path of a more systematic order of general instruction 
among a singularly suspicious, benighted and bigotted population, rendered it ab- 
solutely necessary to construct the novel scheme upon the pre-existing base so as 
to work with materials already familiar to the people, and thus startle them as 
little as possible with strange objects or innovations. 

The result in my humble estimation has been eminently successful, as I shall 
now proceed to show. 

My first contact with a Tehselee School occurred in the village of lloorkie, imme- 
diately adjoining the magnificent Canal works. Accompanied by Captain Oldfield 
the Principal of the Engineering College, I rode over one morning, quite unexpected- 
ly, to see the system ip its working dress stripped of any of the gloss that might 
have been thrown over it, had the visit and its object been known to or suspected 
by the master or pupils. The school is beyond the circle of the Visitor Uenerars 
district, its master is of the old regime and not particularly bright or intelligent, 
he is also deaf, almost a fatal defect in an instructor, and yet the state of the insti- 
tution was so creditable, as to show that a system must be good which produces 
superior work with inferior instruments. 

The school is held in a neat, open, small puckah building the pupils sitting upon 
mats on the floor. The walls were hung with maps in the Hindu and Persian charac- 
ters, and a black-board was at one end of the apartment. 

The ages of the scholars, as might have been expected, varied considerably, 
as did their attainments, but there was an order, regularity and earnestness about 
them not to be seen in the old indigenous schools. 

The pupils exhibited in examination a fair elementary knowledge of arithmetic, 
and geography, were able to trace the course of rivers on maps and to indicate the 
most important towns situated on them. Some of them demonstrated with quick- 
ness and correctly, problems from the portions of Euclid read by them, and most 
of them read wi^h ease simple prose compositions in Urdu and Hindee. They also 
write tolerab^well and quickly. The attendance seemed on the whole to be good 
and the school to be popular as well as useful. It is carefully watched over by 
Captain Oldfield, and is decidedly better than any purely vernacular school I have 
seen in^Bengal. 

2 m2 
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(92) Df. Host opportunely there was on the opposite side of the street an indig^l^^ 

MwM^8 vernacular school busily employed in the laborious physical exertion of shoittl^j 
fepoft, 1863 » out certain arithmetical tables with the whole power of the small lungs of the Urohinc* 

Upon visiting it the utmost difference was at once perceptible between it and 
the well ordered institution over the way. The bright eyed little fellows were 
squatted upon the clay floor, without order or regularity, and were repeating on a 
long, long chorus what was first uttered with a strong nasal twang by the master. 
Arithmetic was the only branch in which they exhibited any d^ree of proficiency, 
and in this one or two small boys worked out puzzling additions and multiplications 
of odd and fractional numbers with wonderful quickness and facility, but it was 
evidently a mere laborious effort of memoiy without any attempt to expand the 
intellect or to educate the senses. Of geography, geometry or anything else they 
seemed to know nothing whatever. 

The next tchselee school I saw was at Alighur where the Visitor General kindly 
c(»llccted for me some hundred pupils from the district, some of them from tehselee 
and the remainder from ordinary indigenous vernacular schools, which liad sub- 
mitted to visitation, and had been brought directly under the operation of Mr. 
Keid s system. 

The zillah Visitor was present, and also one of the purgannah inspector’s, so that 
1 here enjoyed the advantage of a complete general review of the new and old systems 
at the same time. 

During my long connection with education in India, and familiarity with the 
attainments and appearance of the pupils of all castes and classes, I never witnessed 
a more gratifying and interesting scene. 

Each school read and explained in succession passages from the vernacular 
readers prepared for them ; answered questions in geography, exhibited a most 
creditable knowledge of the statistics and topographical features of their own 
districts and displayed a quickness and accuracy in answering exceedingly difiicult 
questions n geometry and arithmetic, which I have never seen surpassed by boys 
of their ago, for the majority of them were young. The spirit of emulation Was so 
strong among them that they worked against each other and in an incredibly short 
period, produced accurate, well written answers onitheir slates.. Some of them 
felt agrieved at not being more minutely and separately questioned, clamouring for 
a more searching examination and the general cry Jrom all was for more books. 
They had passed the standard fixed for them and were earnestly anxious to advance 
further. " 
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^itai miy »M dmym vp with muoh ease and are in general most tcastworthy and 

aoooM^. report, 1$SS* 

All the boys were at last told to compose a letter to their parents or friends 
desoriptive of the day’s proceedings and many of them wrote a few simple sentences 
on the subject that were by no means inaccurate or inappropriate. 

The difference between the new and old schools was nearly as striking as at 
Roorkie except that the boys of the latter were able to read and write. 

At Agra I visited Mr. Reid's normal school or Central Institution as 1 believe 
it is called. As a training school for vernacular master, 1 expected to find a much 
higher order of instruction and acquirement here and was not disappointed ; although 
comparatively in its infancy and containing by no means selected materials its 
success has been decided and complete. 

In reading, writing, arithmetic, algebra, geometr}\ geography and history, the 
boys were not only well taught l)ut had attained a larger amount of proficiency 
than will for some time be required in teacliing the pu})ils of the tehselec schools 
to which they will hereafter be attached. 

The zillah visitor of the Agra division, whom T saw in this school, is evidently 
an able officer, and the pundit a very superior man of his class. 1 was less favour- 
ably impressed with the Persian Teacher, who is not equal in energy or attainments 
to his co-adjutors. The pupils were clean, orderly, earnest and attentive, and in 
every way superior to the indigenous native teachers who have no other training 
than that graphically described in Mr. Reid’s rejiorts. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the amount of beneficial influence that will be produced by the dispersion of such a 
body of teachers throughout the North-Western Provinces. 

The only additions to the existing plan that 1 would venture to suggest are the 
following : — 

Firsl. — The building of a model school house in Agra in which the arrange*- 
ments of classes, studies, registers of attendance, etc., should be so 
managed that the normal students may carry away with them a 
knowledge of as complete a system of management in those important 
paiticulars as can in present circumstances be attained. 

Second, — ^As soon as the normal students have passed through the course of 
study indicated for them they should in turn be put in charge of 
the studies of the younger pupils and practically taught under the 
eyes of their own teachers the duties of their future office. 
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The Agra tehseleo school might probably be converted into a model school 
for this purpose without any diminution of its present efficiency. 

From the above brief record of the result of my inspection of the vernacular 
school referred to it will be at once apparent that the scheme and manner of working 
it, meet with my entire approval. It is quite possible as time runs on and more 
experience is acquired that, improvements may be introduced in the details of the 
system and that in many cases the elementary instructions of the present genera- 
tion may bo succeeded by a higher order of acquirement. But it is no small praise 
of a great plan of national education which has barely completed the third year of 
its existence, to record, that it has not only fully and fairly attained the objects for 
which it was designed as far as its limited trial will admit of, but has already actually 
outrun its own means of Extension for want of books and instruments of a higher 
order than thos^ now in use. 

In the second year of its trial in the eight experimental districts sanctioned 
it has raised the number of boys receiving a sound elementary education from 
17,000 to 30,000, has thrown into the schools between 30 and 40,000 school class 
books of a better kind than those heretofore in use ; and had given such an impulse 
to the course of vernacular education as can not fail in a very few years, to 
produce the fruits that invariabfy* result from a spread of knowledge in the right 
direction. From having witnessed the utter failure of the scheme of vernacular 
education adopted in Bengal, among a more intelligent docile and less prejudiced 
people than those of the North-Western Provinces, I am much more struck with 
the real solid advance and linn root taken by Mr. Reid’s system than he appears 
to be himself in the modest estimate of its merits and measure of suceess recorded 
in the 158, 159 and 160th pages of his second report. 

The mention of the name of the Visitor General leads me to record the very 
high estimate that I formed of the energy, zeal, ability and rare tact and discretion 
with which he has worked out his scheme. His enlarged and liberal views, well 
stored mind and indomitable perseverance have accomplished more in three 
brief years than a century of less active and well directed exertion would have 
attained. 

1 am convinced that the scheme above referred to, is not only the best adopted 
to leaven the ignorance of the agricultural populatioJI of the Not\;h- Western Pro« 
vincesi, but is also the plan best suited for the vernacular education of the mass 
of the people of Bengal and Behar. 

It can be efficiently worked out at a smaller cost than any other scheme, it 
contains nothing to shock the prejudices or rouse the passions of an ignorant people. 
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it includes in its practical introduction an admirable system of check and supervision {91) Df . 
and its whole organization is so sim})le and complete, as in my humble estimation MotuU 8 
to merit immediate extension in the North-Wcbtern Provinces and gradual in- report^ 1863. 
troduction into Bengal and Behar. 

(Signed) F. J. MOUAT, 

Secretary^ Council of Education. 

(True copy) 

W. MUIR, 

Secretary to (government, North-Western ProiHucc^^. 

Calcutta, 

The 4th June 1853. 

{92) Resolution on the General Report on Public Instruction for 1853-54. 

The Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Governor* proceeds to record the few remarks Resolu- 
which seem to be immediately called for a review of the comprehensive and valuable tion of 1864% 
report furnished by the Secretary to the Council of Education in Calcutta, of the 
result of his enquiries and observations on his inspection of the most important 
institutions of education in the North-Western Provinces. 

Second , — It is not on this occasion necessary, nor would it be attended with 
practical advantage, to follow that report through its detailed notices 
and comments on the several institutions to which it refers. These 
comments will have careful attention as the annual reports of the 
condition and operations of the College, during the past year, came 
separately forward for consideration. His Honour has recently had 
opportunities of inspecting the Benares and Agra Colleges, and he 
intends shortly to examine the institution at Roorkee, where, doubtless 
much remains to be done, in order to secure for the pupils the utmost 
degree of useful instifuction, or suitable experimental training for 
the different branches of employment, in con^iection with the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, in which their services will be required. 

m 4i « ♦ ♦ 

Fourth . — ^The result of the enquiries which the Lieutenant-Governor has 
already made, has abundantly shown him, that the first great object 
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(92) Resolu* of effort in the Anglo-vemacular Institutions of these Frovindes^ is 

tion of 1854. (as is indeed strongly indicated in the report under consideration) 

to give an accurate, elementary, and grammatical knowledge, and 
a ready, correct, and idiomatic use in writing and in speech, both 
of the English and Oordoo languages. Till these media of thought 
and expression are thoroughly mastered, «o as that the meaning 
of passages of some scope and difficulty in an English author can 
be clearly understood by a student, then adequately rendered by him, 
in appropriate words, in this own Vernacular tongue, and then again 
stated by him in English with a fair amount of purity, aptitude, and 
precision, he must be regarded as essentially wanting in the knowledge 
upon which every sound superstructure of higher acquirement must 
be raised, and which, in itself, will be of the greatest value to him 
in the pursuits of his after-life. 

The immediate attention of the Government will, therefore, be 
given to perfecting, as far as it can find the means, all grades of the 
Junior instructive establishments of the Colleges, so that the students 
may go up fully prepared to benefit by the teaching of the able Officers 
who discharge the superior duties of Principal, or, if they leave the 
Institutions (as many of them do) before they reach to the highest 
classes, that they may have the qualifications which will be most 
prized, whether in a public or private career, and which may best 
enable them to prosecute, by their own exertions, any subsequent 
course of self-improvement. 

Sixth , — His Honour is satisfied that for the present, and until a much 
more correct and free knowledge of the English language becomes 
general, the course of studies in the Colleges in the North-Western 
Provinces, must be kept within a comparatively limited range. 

Seventh , — It would as yet, consequently, be premature to act upon Dr. Mouat’s 
suggestions for the adoption of a common course of study in the 
Colleges under this Government and in Bengal ; nor could the season 
of examinations be made the same. 1ft is understood that the exa- 
minations of the Bengal Colleges, are now held in the 1st half of Aprils 
and that the long vacations taken by ^ the scholars and teachers, after 
their close, or during May, and part of June. His Honour opneurs on 
this point with the late Lieutenant-Governor, whose opinion respecting 
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it is of great authority, that it is far better to have the examinations (92) Mssolu^ 
in this Division of the Presidency, as at present, during the cold o/ 1864* 
weather. 

Eighth . — scheme of studies, prepared by the Principals of the North-Western 
Provinces Colleges, was submitted by them to the Government in 
March Srd, 1853, and has received the Lieutenant-Govemor*s attentive 
consideration. He is clearly of opinion that it must be subjected to 
revision, with a view to its being made more easy and practical and 
more a moderate in extent. Separate instructions are issued on the 
present date upon this subject. 


Tenth . — The Government has, it should be here recorded, a scheme under 
preparation, for obviating, as far as practicable, one of the greatest 
difficulties with which the Colleges in the North-Western Provinces 
have to contend, namely, the want of an adequate supply of duly 
qualified teachers for the Junior classes, ^tis the intention also of 
the Lieutenant-Governor to require, that all the teachers of the 
English classes, of whatever grade, shall apply themselves, as a 
condition of their appointments, to acquire a free and copious use of 
the Oordoo language, without which, as before referred to, they must 
essentially fail in forwarding, and in testing the proficiency of their 
pupils in English. 

Eleventh. — Dr. Mouat, it is to be added, speaks highly of the amount of scienti- 
fic instruction communicated at the Delhi College through Treatises 
in Oordoo. His Honor places considerable value on the amount of 
instruction which can be conveyed in that form, especially on 
scientific subjects. He has recently appointed a Committee for the 
purpose of fully reviewing, and reporting on, all the works which 
have been prepared in Oordoo in these Provinces, with a view to 
the communication of European Knowledge. 

Twelfih.^ln placing Dr. Mouat’s report on the records of the Government 
with these observations, the Lieutenant-Governor would offer to that 
able and zealous officer, his best acknowledgments for the energy 
^ and care with which he prosecuted the enquiries on which he was 
request to engage, and for the observations and hints, — ^the more 

{??? 
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2) Resolu- 
tion of 1854. 


useful on account of his great experience in the superintendence of 
Education in India, — ^whioh he has offered for the assistanoe of this 
Government. 


{93) Minute 


Marquess of 

Daliwusie, 

1853. 


(93) Minute, dated 25th October 1853 by the Marquess of Dcdhousie. 

Five years ago* I had 'the honour of recommending to the Hon’ble Court of 
Directors a scheme prepared hj the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces for the Promotion of Vernacular Education, by the institution of 
schools in each Tehseel on the part of the Government. The scheme, which was 
designed ultimately for the whole of the 31 districts within the jurisdiotion 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, was limited by His Honor for the time to eight 
of these districts. 

The Hon’ble Court was pleased to accede to the recommendation of the Govern- 
ment in the despatch No. 14, 3rd October 1849t and the scheme was thereafter 
carried into effect. 

2. Three years have since elapsed, and I non submit to my hon’ble colleagues 
with feelings of genuine satisfaction a despatch in which the late Lieutenant-Governor 
announced to the Supreme Government the eminent success of this experiment 
and asked that the scheme of vernacular education should now be extended in 
its full integrity to all the districts within the jurisdiotion of the Government 
of the North-Western Provinces. 

3. I forbear from repeating the statement recorded in this despatch, or 
reiterating the reasons which the Lieutenant-Governor has adduced in favour of the 
proposal which he has made. These are so clearly stated and so forcibly urged 
that I would avoid the risk of weakening their effects by repetition. The conclu- 
sion however, of His Honor’s representation I desire to quote at large. 

Alluding to the district, in which the Government schools have not yet been 
established, Mr. Thomason has said — 

“ In all these parts there is a population no less teeming and a people as 
capable of learning. The same wants prevail, and the same moral 


* Tbo Earl otDaUiousiewM appointed Governor General (mtke 18th Juuuny 1848. Thedeipatoli 
he hero refers to must have been based upon Nos. 816 and 1089, dated the 27th September 1845 anf) 
18th November 1840 from the North-Western Provinoef. • 

^Document No. 82, 
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obligation rests upon the Government to exert itself for the purpose (93) Minut6 
of dispelling the present ignorance. The means are shown by which by the 
a great effect can be produced; the cost at which they can be brought Marquess of 
into operation is calculated ; the agency is available. It needs but Dalfiousie^ 
the sanction of the highest authority to call into exercise throughout ^^^3. 
the length and breadth of the land the same spirit of enquiry and 
the same mental activity, which is now beginning to characterise 
the inhabitants of the four districts in which a commencement has 
been made.’’ 

4. The sanction which the Lieutenant-Governor in these words solicited for 
an increase of the salaries vrhich experience has shown to he capable of producing 
such real and early fruit 1 now most gladly and gratefully propose and while I 
'cannot refrain from recording anew in this place my deep regret that the car 
which would have heard this welcome sanction given with so much joy is now dull 
in death.* I desire at the same time to add the expression of my feeling, that 
even though Mr. Thomason had left no other memorial of his public life behind 
him, this system of general vernacular education, which is all his own, would 
have sufficed to build up for him a noble and abiding monument of his earthly 
career. 

6. I beg leave to recommend in the strongest terms to the Hon’ble Court of 
Directors that full sanction should be given to the extension of the scheme of 
vernacular education to all the districts within the jurisdiction of the North- 
Western Provinces, with every adjunct which may be necessary for its complete 
efficiency. 

6. 1 feel that I should very imperfectly discharge the obligation that rests 
upon me as the head of the Government of India, if, with such a record before 
me as that which has been this day submitted to the Council, I were to stop short 
at the recommendations already proposed. 

These will provide for the wants of the North-Western Provinces ; but other 
vast Governments remain, with “ a people as capable of learning ” as those in 
Hindustan^ and a population ” still more teeming ”. There too the same wants 
prevail, and the same moral obligation rests upon the Government to exert itself 
for the purpose of dispelling the present ignorance. Those wants ought to be pro- 
vided for, those obligations ought to be met. 


* Hr. Thomaton died on tho 29 th September 1863 , a munth before the minute was written. 

2n2 
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7. Allusion is made by the Secretary to the Council of Education, in his report 
on the vernacular schools in the North-Western Provinces, to “ the utter failure ” 
of the scheme of vernacular education adopted in Bengal among a more intelligent 
docile, and less prejudiced people than those of the North-Western Provinces. But 
he adds the encouraging assurance that he is “ convinced that the scheme above 
referred to is not only the best adapted to leaven the ignorance of the agricultural 
population of the North-Western Provinces, but is also the plan best suited for the 
vernacular education of the mass of the iieople of Bengal and Behar.” 

Since this is so, I hold it the plain duty of the Government of India at once 
to place within the reach of the people of Bengal and Behar those means of education 
which notwithstanding our anxiety to do so, wo have hitherto failed in presenting 
to them in an acceptable form, but which wo are told upon the experienced authority 
of Dr. Mouat are to be found in the successful scheme of the lieutenant-Governor 
betore us. 

8. And not to Bengal and Behar only. If it be good for these it is good also 
for our new subjects beyond the Jumna. That it will be not only good for them 
but most acceptable to them, no one can doubt who has read the report by Mr. 
Montgomery and other Commissioners upon indigenous education in the Punjab 
which shewed results that were little anticipated before they were discovered. 

9. If my hon’ble colleagues concur as I feel very confident they will, in the 
views expressed in this minute, a copy of it, together with copies of the letter of the 
Lieutenant-Governor and its enclosures should be sent to the Government of Bengal 
and to the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab, with a request that they will at their 
earliest convenience submit their views upon this vitally important subject after 
such communication with others as they may think necessary. 

10. It only remains to advert to the question of expense. The cost of the 
entire scheme for the provinces under the authority of the Lieutenant-Governor 
is something more than two lakhs of rupees. 

It may safely be calculated that the Punjab and Bengal together will not cost 
more than double that sum. 

This expenditure has been more than provided lor already by the recent death 
of Bcnaik Bao, whereby a clear addition of seven lakhS of rupees lias been given to 
the annual revenues of the Government of India. 

Were it otherwise, it would still be the undoubted duty of the Government 
to proceed until lately the financial condition of India for many years past has 
required, that the Government should observe a prudent caution in every advance 
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it made, even for the best of purposes and upon the strsightest road. Finanoial (9S) 
oonsiderations no longer shackle the progress of the Government, 
it is more than ever before its duty in every such case as this, to act vigorously, 


cordially, promptly. 


The 25th October 1853. 


(Signed) DALHOUSIB. 


DaUtounCt 

1853. 


(94) Extracts from a Desfalch of the Court of Directors, dated, 8th May 

(94) Desfotm 

You have now sanctioned arrangements for introducing the system into the of 8th May 

eight additional districts noted in the margin. The 1856. 
establishment of ziliah and pergunnah visitors, and 
of tehseelee schoolmasters, as well as the incidental 
expenses required for these districts, have been 
combined with those of the eight districts where 
the system was previously established, and regular 
gradations in the various classes of persons employed have been formed 
which will much facilitate the successful operation of the plan, and will afford the 
means of stimulating the exertions of those employed by the certain prospect 
of promotion according to merit. The expenses sanctioned for the sixteen districts 
is 62,908 per annum, but it is expected that this may eventually be reduced 
by the future re-distribution of some of the work of the visitors of schools. 


Meerut. 

Delhi. 

Goorgaon. 

Rohtok. 

Budaon. 

Mooradabad. 

Mozuffernuggur. 

Boolundshuhur. 


“ The proposals of the Lieutenant-Governor ” referred, however, not only to 
the introduction of the inspecting and supervising establishments into additional 
districts, but also to the extension of the hulkabimdee, or circuit system of verna- 
cular schools, and to the provision to be made for its permanent maintenance. 
This system has been introduced with the warm concurrence of the landowners, who 
have, in various districts, extending apparently over about one-third of the North- 
Westem-Provinoes, voluntarily entered into engagements to defray the cost, either 
wholly or m part, during the term of the existing settlements, and so far as the 
measure has been toied, the people have shewn every inclination to take advantage 
of it. Mr. Colvin is now desirous of extending it throughout the whole of the North- 
Western Proyinoes, as opportunities occur, and of making provision for its perma- 
nency, by adding a rate of one per cent, on the Government jumma to the oessea 
to be paid by the land owners, on the resettlement of each distriot 



Seieedoiu from ^dueoHonal keoor^. 

S^jtOjpiCHm that the wnomyt “ shall be deducted from the mtd *—»*■ of tfa # 1 ^^ 
of SA Moiff ■ 'biioM prooeeding to ooiurider and declare the portion of those assets, whi^ 

1S56, ptrly to be taken as Government revenue.” By this arrangement, tiie oees wffl ¥«■ 

shared equally between the land owners and the Government, and it is to this appire* 
priation of the Government share of revenue that you now solicit our sanction. 

The great advantages which would result from placing the eduotional system 
on a permanent and substantial basis, fully justify us in agremng to contribute the 
proportion proposed out of the land revenue of the State ; and the willingness which 
has already been evinced by the landowners in so many quarters to defray out of 
their funds the whole or a portion of the expense of the hulkabundee schools establish- 
ed in their neighbourhood, encourage us to believe that they will cordially unite 
with the Government in this work, and that they will generally aooeptt he arrange- 
ment without difficulty or opposition. 

We accordingly give our sanction to the establishment of a school fimd by a 
cess in the manner proposed of one per cent, on the jumma throughout the North- 
Western Provinces to be contributed, as is the case with the road fund, in equal 
proportion by the Government and the land owners, the amount so obtained being 
appropriated in the way which the Lieutenant-Governor may, wth your sanction, 
finally determine on. 


(95) Letier, dat^d the 24th Not'etnber 1853 Irom the Government of the 
North-West Provinces to the Jjocal Committee at Benares. 

(95) Letters to lam directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 150, dated the 21st 
the Benares instant, submitting a statement of pupils who have obtained employment, after 

CommiMee, bnrwg left the Government College at Benares since 1851 . 
iSvSe 

Second . — In reply the Hon’ble the Lieutenant-Governor desires me to inti- 
mate, that he has seen with much regret, how very few of the more 
advanced students of the Anglo- Vernacular Department of the 
College, have as yet become connected with the higher branches of the 
Public Administration. 

Third . — It is his desire and resolution to caudb a preferenbe to be shown at 
an early date, in selections for public employment to students who 
have given proof of proficiency in a sound and enlarged Bnglish edu* 
oation combined with a free use and conversanoy in the languages 
. . of business and of ordinary life. He will also especially encourage 
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WA ftt^Murifeiy ovcar the reMftt»M»ol^Biig^hdi(||j^ 
&lct«tiii»to« jblowIedgeoltheS«MtaM](nflng^uld.<^ 
AMvhipii ^ to • funiliAcity 'With the Ifindee loognege in its most Oomm 
•rionfste and appKoable icxxoB. 18S3, 

•JftHWrt.— BBs Honor, as he stated personally to the committee at the Col- 
lege, anziopBly desires to see the concurrent cultivation of the English 
and of the native tongues ; to the former, and to the wide and high 
range of its instructive literature, he looks for the best results in form- 
ing the intellects, and elevating the feelings of the pupils. By the 
latter, the knowledge and the sentiments so acquired, will be mad® 
available to the students in their future intercourse with their country 
men, so as alike to render them better qualified for the conduct of 
public and private affairs, and to aid in the diffusion of a spirit of 
general improvements. 

Hence it was that the Ijicutenant-Governor laid so much stress, when 
at the College, on the constant practice, not merely of a literal render- 
ing of the meanings of words, but of a full idiomatic version of the 
whole sense and spirit of the passages used in English authors. It is 
by such practice that the habit of generally intelligible and appro- 
priate translation can alone be acquired, and it need not be said that, 
by it, the true and thorough understanding of the force and meaning 
of the English work in the hands of the student, will best be promoted. 

Stxth. His Honor also attaches much importance to the practice of causing 
the pupils to converse with each other freely in English, on ordinary 
subjects, at frequent fixed intervals, in the presence of their teachers 
and as a part of the regular course of instruction, when mistakes, 
would be pointed out, and better forms of expression suggested. It 
is by such practice only that fluency and accuracy in the conversa- 
tional use of a language can be imparted. 

Seventh. His Honor has readily sanctioned the employment of a qualified 
pewon to teach Writing and Plan Drawing to the students and he 
has direct^ the Commissioner and the Collector to send to the CoUqg^ 
at convenient times, persons from their offices with native 
IMpers, in ordw also by instruction and explanation, to 

• terms, and modes of writing and record^ 

^hich are employed in the oo|idnot of public business. 
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(96) LeUm 
the Benofcs 
Committee, 
1863. 


( 9 ^ Resolu- 
tion of 18th 
November 
1864. 


to Eighth. — Practical instruction of this kind, as subsidiary to the improved 

training of the mind and heart, by a good and liberal education, will, 
doubtless, be extremely useful. 

Ninth. — The Lieutenant-Governor will gladly receive any further sugges- 
tions from the Committee, that may seem calculated to promote the 
general objects that he has thus placed before their view. 


Camp Mirssapore, 

The 24th November 1853. 


I have, etc., 

(Signed) W. MUIR, 

Secretary to the Government, North-WeHem Provinces. 


(96) Resolution, dated 18th February .1864. 

Bead a letter from the Secretary to the Committee of Public Instruction at 
Agra, No. 11, dated the 10th instant, suggesting that candidates for employment 
in the Government Service, among the students of the Agra College, be examined 
on certain practical subjects before their names are entered in the lists of quali- 
fied students to be circulated among Commissioners. 

Ordered, that a copy of the communication from the Agra Committee be for- 
warded for information to the Local Committees of Instruction at other stations, 
with a copy for their guidance of the present Resolution, a copy of which shall also 
be sent to the Committee of Public Instruction at Agra. 

First. — The Lieutenant-Governor highly approving the suggestions con- 
tained in the letter referred to, has been pleased to resolve that, on, 
or as soon as may be conveniently practicable after the 1st day of 
September in every year, the Principal of each College shall commu- 
nicate to the Commissioner of the Division in which the College is 
situated, the names of such students as having gained, at the least, 
a junior scholarship for a second year, and being of good character 
and habits and desirous, either from a probability oS. the early termi- 
nation of their scholarships, or otherwise, of being subjected to the 
examination below prescribed, with a- view to their admission into 
the public service, are fit to be entered in the list required by the 
Ciroulsr of the 28th January. 
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Second , — The Commissioner, the Judge, and the Magistrate and Collector, {96) Resell^ 
or, in the absence of any of them, a third officer at the station, to be lion of 18th 
selected by the senior of the three officers above named, who may he Noneiwbcr 
present, shall form a Committee for the examination of such students 
as are named, under the above instruction, by the Principal on the 
following tests : — 

First , — ^Ability to read with fluency the common shikusta hand of the 
Persian character used in the Government Offices. 

Second , — ^Ability to translate into correct and idiomatic Oordoo, in a 
plain and readily intelligible style, a passage in EngUsh of ordinary 
difficulty and of some length, on a subject of usual official business. 

Third . — Ability to write in idiomatic and clear Oordoo, any order on an 
ordinary topic of Criminal or Revenue Administration, of which 
the heads or outline may be communicated verbally in English. 

Fourth , — ^Ability to write a correct and ready shikusta hand. 

Fifth , — ^Ability to apply with readiness and accuracy the Rules of Arith- 
metic, as far as Decimal Fractions, to ordinary calculations, both 
relating to money and to land. 

Third . — The examination shall be held in the early part of October in each 
year. 

Fourth . — ^All who may successfully pass the examination held by a Committee 
so constituted, shall then be entered in the list to be circulated to 
Commissioners. 

Fifth . — ^A preference for vacant appointments shall be considered as attach- 
ing to those who may have held a senior scholarship for a year or 
longer. 

Sixth . — Copies of the lists will be sent for information and record to the 
office of the Secretary to Government. 

Seventh . — The several Commissioners shall furnish to Government half-yearly 
returns made up to the 1st January, and the let July, of each year, 
of the employments varying from 26 rupees to 60 rupees or upwards 
per mensem, which may have been given to any students thus passed 
ancf admitted into the lists of candidates, so that the Government 
may be enabled from time to time to trace the degree to which the 
objects of the Circular of the 28th ultimo, and of this Resolution, 

^ may have been accomplished* 

2 o 
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(96) Resolu- 
tion of 18th 
November 
1854. 


Eighth . — The seveial Committees of Publio Instraotion will also tiansniit 
copies of the lists of passed candidates to the Eegister of the Sudder 
Dcvany and Nizamut Adawlut, to the Secretary of the Sudder Board 
of llevenue and to the Commissioner of Customs, who will similarly 
be requested to furnish returns to the Government for their several 
offices, to the Ist January and the 1st July of each year, such as are 
indicated in the preceding paragraph, for submission by the Com- 
missioners of Divisions. The Sudder Court will circulate the lists 
received from the Committee of Publio Instruction, to the different 
Civil and Sessions Judges under them, as will the Commissioner of 
Customs to his subordinate officers. The half-yearly returns of the 
Court, and of the Commissioner, will be accompanied by a general 
return of employments given by the District Judges, or by the heads 
of Customs’ offices, to parties who have gained a place on the lists. 


Kesolved, that a copy of this Resolution be furnished to the several departments 
and controlling officers above indicated with instructions to the Commissioners 
of Divisions, to organize the Committees of E xamination annually, and carry out 
the other instructions which have reference to them. 

Resolved also, that a copy of the Circular No. 265 of the 28th ultimo, and of 
this Resolution, be published in the Govenunent Gazette. 

By Order, etc., 
(Signed) W. MDIR, 

Secretary to the Government, NorOt-Westem Provinces. 


(97) Grant-in- 
aid rules, 

1858. 


(97) Notification of the 14lh July 1858. 

14th July 1858. — No. 948.— -The following Rules for grant's-in-aid have been 
approved by the Right Hon’ble the Governor General and are published for general 
information : — 

Rules. 

1. Every school in which sound secular instn^ption is imported, whether in 
English nr the Vernacular, is eligible to receive a grant, on the fulfilment of certain 
conditions (which are hereafter specified) and so far as local requirepaentB and funds 
will allow, it being provided that the grant shall in no case exceed the sum ea^pended 
on the school from private sources, * 
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2. Managers of sohools desirous of assistance from Government shall send up (97) Grcmt'^in* 
a written application to Government through the Director of Public Instruction, aid rides ^ 

3. Applicants shall satisfy the Government that the following conditions are 1858 . 
fulfilled 

First, — That the school is under adequate local management. 

Second, — That schooling fees are paid by at least 2-3rd8 of tlio pupils, — 
those exempted from payment being bond fide indigent ; (excepting 
in cases of Normal and Female schools, in wlncli no tuition fee need 
be exacted). 

Third, — That suflicient school accommodation is provided, excepting in the 
case of an application for a building grant. 

Fourth, — That the expenditure assigned for the maintenance of the school 
from funds contributed by private persons or associations, is not 
below the average amount expended for that purpose during tlie three 
past years. 

Fifth. — ^That the maintenance of the school is assured by a statement, on 
the part of those charged with its management, that it is their full and 
sincere belief and expectation that the school shall be so kept up for 
a further period of at least three years. 

Sixth, — That the amount of the grant for which the application is made does 
not exceed the expenditure of the school, defrayed by contribution 
from private persons and bodies. 

Seventh. — That the grants shall be devoted to one or more special objects ; 
and that in the event of its being devoted to more than one object, 
the amount of aid solicited towards the furtherance of each be dis- 
tinctly mentioned. 

Eighth. — ^That the school shall bo open to inspection and examination on the 
part of the Educational Officers of Government , such inspection and 
ex a mina tion having reference only to secular instruction. 

4. The special objects, for the fulfilment of which Government will, as far as 
local requirements and disposable funds may allow, lend their ready aid are the 
following : — 

(tt) Augmentation of the salary of a Teacher or Teachers. 

(6) Payment of the salary or salaries of an additional Teacher or Teachers^ 

(e) Foundation of Scholarships and Pupil Teacherships. 

{A) Donation of school books, maps and apparatus. 


2o2 
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(97) Grant-in^ (e) Supply, at half prioe, of school books issued under the authority of Qov- 

atd mles, emment. 

JSS8. (/) Erection, or enlargement or repair of school houses. 

6. The application must bo accompanied. by a Tabular Statement embodying 
full and distinct information on the following points : — ^ 

(a) (Col. 1.) The pecuniary resources, permanent and temporary, on which 
the school depends for support. 

(ft) (Col. 2.) The average annual expenditure in the school from the last 
three years. 

(c) (d), (e). — (Cols, s, 4, 6.) The average number, age and attendance at 
school of the boys therein instructed. 

(/) — The persons responsible for the management and permanence 
of the school. 

(flf) — (Col. 7.) The time for which the above will continue to be responsible. 

(A) — (Col. 8) The nature and course of instmetion imparted. 

(i) — (Col. 9) The number, names and salaries of the masters and mistresses, 
and subjects taught by each. 

(k) — (Col. 10.) The books in use in the several classes of the school, and 
number of boys in the same, 

(Z) — (Col. II.) The nature and amount of aid sought, and the purposes 
{see para. IV.) to which it is to be applied. 

6. Where an application is made for a building grant (whether for erection 
or enlargement or repair of a school house) the managers of the schools shall 
satisfy, Government that the school will bo erected, or is situated in a healthy and 
favourable locality. A plan of the building and estimate of the cost must be 
submitted. 

7. The management of the school shall be vested solely in the private persons, 
or bodies by whom it is supported. The Teachers whose salaries are paid in part 
or wholly by Government, shall be entirely subordinate to the managers or conductors 
of the school, and shall in no way be regarded as Government seiyants. 

8. The Government will not in any manner interfere with the actual manage- 
ment of the school, but will seek upon the frequent reports of its inspectors, to judge 
from results whether a good secular education is practically imparted or not ; and 
it will yathdraw its aid from any school which may be, for any considerable period, 
unfavourably reported upon, in this respect. 
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9. The GrOvemment will always endeavour so to give its aid, that the eSect shall [97) Qrant-in.. 

not be the substitution of public for private expenditure, but the increase and im- aid ruleSf 
provement of education. 1858. 

10. It is to be distinctly understood that grants-iu-aid will be awarded only 
on the pivnciple of perfect religious neutrality and that no preference will be given 
to any school, on the ground that any particular religious doctrines are taught or 
not taught therein. 

(Signed) H. S. REID, 

Director oj Public Imtriiction, North-Western Provinces. 

Hy order of the Right TTon’blo the Governor General : 

W. MUIR, 

Secretartj to (iorcniuwM, North-Weslern Promnees. 



CHAPTER VIL 

Provincial Developments. 

Punjab. 

(a) State of The Punjab was constituted a British Province in 1849 . The foU 

Education lowing extracts from the first Administration Report of the Province 
jmortolSSd. 849.50) describe the condition of education in the Punjab a year 
after annexation. 

(xxanx) ** Popuhif edneatwn is a irnttornot easily to be studied and promoted 
under the pressure of urgent business, which has crowded on the Board ever since 
annexation. Some initiatory steps have, however, been taken. Last year, a pro- 
position regarding the astablishment of a school at Umritsur emanated from the 
Deputy Commissioner of that district, and the Commissioner, Lahore division, and 
this proposition was accompanied with a report on the general state of education 
throughout the division. The Board submitted for the consideration of Government 
the question as to whether a school, partaking of a collegiate character, should be 
founded at Lahore or Umrilijur. The Government decided in favor of the latter 
city. At the same time, the Board called upon the several Commissioners to furnish 
educational reports for their several divisions. Reports have been received from 
all the divisions except Leia and Peshawar, in neither of which it is probable that 
education can be flourishing.” 

« « m nt 41 « 

“ The schools are of three descriptions, namely, those resorted to by Hindoos, 
Mussulmans and Seikhs, respectively. At the Hindoo schools, writing and the 
rudiments of arithmetic arc generally taiight, in the Hindee character ; at the Mus- 
sulman schools, are road the Koran, in Arabic, and the didactic and poetical works 
of Sadi, Persian (the Gulistan and Bostan) ; at Hie Seikh schbol, the Grunth in 
Goormukhi, or the repository of the faith, taught by Nanuok and Guroo Govind. 

In the Persian, Arabic and Goormukhi schools, .which form the great majority, 
the studios b^ng chiefly confined to sacred books written in a classical phraseology, 
unintelligible to both teacher and pupU, do not tend to develope the intellectual facul- 
ties of either. 


( 878 ) 
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tMoaiteble that female education is to be met with in all parts of the 
Punjab; The girls and the teachers (also females) belong to all of the three great 
tribes, namely, Hindoo, Mussulman and Seikh. The number is not of course large, 
but the existence of such an education, almost unknown in other parts of India, i« 
an encouraging circumstance. 

** The school house is here, as elsewhere, primitive, sudi as a private dwelling, 
the village town hall, the shade of a tree, a temporary shed, or the courtyard of a 
temple. The Mussalman schools are nearly all connected with the village niosc^ue. 
In such a case, the same endowment would support both institutions. It is suj)cr- 
fluous to observe that, wherever any land has been granted in rent-free tenure for 
such a purpose, either by the State and its representatives, or by the proprietary 
community, such foundations have been gladly maintained by the Board. The 
remuneration of the teachers is variable and precarious. It frequently consists 
of presents, grain and sweetmeats, given by the scholars and their parents. But, 
occasionally, the whole community subscribe for the support of the scliool, each 
member contributing so much per plough, which is conHidcred to reprcijeut hva 
means ; not unfrequontly also, cash payments are made, and sometimes Teg;a\ax 
'salaries arc allowed. Cash allowances are perhaps more usual in the Punjab than 
in Hindoostan. 

In parts of Hindoostan, it is discouraging to observe how much education is 
circumscribed within certain castes, such as Brahmins, Bunyas, and Kayeths, who 
are exclusively devoted to learning, commerce or penmanship ; while, the great 
land-holding and agricultural tribes are wholly illiterate. A similar disproportion 
exists also in many parts of the Punjab. But, in other parts, education, such as it 
may be, is imparted chiefly to the agriculture] population. In most distrioOfe, testi- 
mony is given that all classes, both agricultural and non-agricultural, manifest a 
desire fox instruction. It has been ascertained that many old schools have 
increased, and many new schools have arisen since annexation. In the cities 
especially, when it was seen that the Government interested itself in the subject, 
numerous petitions were presented to the local authorities praying for the establish* 
ment of schools. Manifestation of the popular will is rare in India ; and the 
Board are unwilling it should be neglected, especially when indicative of such 
aspirations as tl^iese. The Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners concur in 
recommending the founding of a central school in roost of our chief cities ; and 
the Board will shortly submit a definite proportion to Government, in the confi- 
dence that it will be favourably entertained, when the results which have 
attended^ the efforts of the Agra Government in this direction are considered. 
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” It lias been already intimated that tbe Board place much reliance on the new 
system of settlement, as an engine for good, and a medium for the diffusion of 
knowledge. Not only will the village accountants receive a through t^caining in 
mensuration and ari^metioal oaloulation, but, the land-holders, being obliged to 
take a personal part in these operations, must acquire the rudiments of education, 

tights and dearest interests. , 

“ A few words of spetial notice are due to the Umritsur school. The first 
annual report of this institution has been received. During the past year, the aterage 
daily attendance has increased from 107 to 153, that is, 60 per cent. Of these, 
about one-fourth study English. The progress in this department is considerable 
as might have b^en expected from the strong desire of learning Eng lis h evinced by 
many parties in Umritsur, previous to the establishment of the school. Beading, 
spelling and writing ; arithmetic, elementary geometry, and geography constitute 
the course of study. In Lahore, as well as Umritsur, the anxiety to acquire English 
is remarkable. Many Punjabee noblemen and gentlemen have their sons taught 
English privately, and many natives of Bengal who possess a smattering of English, 
find employment as teachers of that language. 

“ In the Umritsur school, there are Hindce, Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit and 
Goormukhco departments. The Seikh students of Goormukhee are about one- 
fifth of the whole number. Among the Hindee scholars, the prevailing castes are 
Khutrees and Brahmins ; among the Seikh scholars, Jats. The great majority are 
residents of the city. 

“ The Committee (whose zeal and intelligence the Board commend to the 
favourable notice of Government) observe that the education is a training of the 
faculties, at present, rather than a mqfral training, or a regulation of the habits. 
The attendance is optional and often irregular. The studies are sometimes desultory, 
and the attention lax. These defects, the Committee consider. Would be best re- 
medied by the appointment of an European Head Master. In the first instance 
the appointment of a Native Master, familiar with the feelings and prejudices of the* 
people, was intended to attract scholars, and render the institution popular. The 
attendance has more than answered this expectation, and it is now worthy of con- 
sideration whether a step should not be taken in advance, and the advantages of 
the school be consolidated by the influence of European supervision.” 

(6) Plans for sports for the years 1861-52 anij 1852-53 mention is made 

development, “ elaborate plans ” having been formed for “ the introduction of a 
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measure for popular education in the Punjab.’’ These plans were 
formed on the receipt of a recommendation from the Supreme Govern- 
nu^t th^ Government should consider whether the system 

^ucation in the. North-Western Provinces might not 
into the Punjab.” Regarding this proposal 

tfee lie^ort says : — 

(rl.) It is believed that both the necessity and encouragement for the educa- 
tional measure ^Ist as much in the Punjab as in any Province of this Presidency. 
There are less prejudice and fewer elements of passive hindrance or active opposi* 
tion here than elsewhere. The Seikh fanaticism and political fervour are dying out. 
The Hindoos are less superstitions and less priest-ridden. The Mahomedans of the 
Plains, as contra-distinguished from those of the Hills and the Frontier, though 
formidable in numbers, arc less bigotted, less bound by traditionary practice, than 
their co-religionists in any part of India. The up]>er classes display a candid intel- 
ligence and inquisitiveness in respect to Asiatic learning and European science. The 
agricultural classes, though uncouth, are less apathetic and less illiterate in their 
tastes than might have been expected ; the village accountants display a skill not 
surpassed, and often not equalled, in Hiiidoostan. The working classes evince a 
considerable aptitude in mechanical art. On the whole, then, the Punjab is ripe 
for the introduction of an educational scheme. 

“ There is ample scope for the establishment of Government schools at the 
Revenue Offices in the interior of the districts ; for the appointment of district 
visitors, one to each district, aided by several assistants, who will not only preside^ 
over the Government schools, but also stimulate education by travelling about 
among the villages, explaining to the pcoj>le the advantages of a school ; to render 
aid by the procuring of school-masters and books. Such officers might induce the 
communities to set up one school, if not in every village, at least in every circle of 
villages ; so that at length there shall be no villsxge throughout the land in which 
the children do not attend some rudimentary school. The supervising officers should 
for the present be natives of Hindustan, but the school-masters must be Punjabees. 
Some special seminaites for the training of school-masters, such as normal schools^ 
should be established. The general system might be introduced to a greater or less 
extent, according as the civilization of particular tracts may vary, but all districts 
and divisions may be admitted to share in the benefits of education 
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tim of a De- 
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truction. 
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There is a floutshiog school at Rawal Pindee containing 300 scholars, and sup- 
ported with the sanction of the citizens by a grant-in-aid from the surplus town 
duty proceeds of 130 Rupees per mensem. It has recently been entrusted by the 
district authorities to the American Presb 3 d;erian Missionaries, who had already 
established an excellent school of similar capacity at Lahore. In both these insti- 
tutions European science is conveyed in the English language. A similar school 
has been established at Qoojerat under competent teachers from the Delhi College, — 
four other schools under similar superintendence, besid&s other village school in the 
same district. Mission schools are prospering everywhere throu^out these terri- 
tories, at Umritsur, Ferozepoor, Loodiana, Umballa, Eangra, and Kotegurh in the 
Hills near Simla.” 

A complete scheme based on the system of education then prevail- 
ing in the North-Western Provinces was prepared and submitted for the 
sanction of the Supreme Government in May 1864. The main proposals 
embodied in this scheme were these : — 

(1) The establishment of four Normal schools and fifty Tashil- 

daree schools. 

(2) The establishment of a central college at Lahore. 

(3) The appointment of a visitor general ajid twelve zillah and 

fifty Purgannah visitors. 

The Government of India sanctioned the scheme with certain modi- 
fications in June 1854. The minute of Lord Dalhousie supporting the 
proposals is appended in full (98). 

While the introduction of the educational scheme referred to above 
was under consideration, the Despatch of 1864 was received. Proposals 
for carrying out the wishes of the Directors were sanctioned during the 
year 1856 and Lieutenant William Delafield Arnold* was appointed the 
first Director of Public Instruction in January 1866. A fresh scheme for 
the development of education in the province \^s prepared by the 
Director and submitted to the Supreme Government for sanction in 1866, 

The Department as first constitute included a Director of Pubh'c 
Instruction, two inspectors of schools, ten deputy inspectors and sixty 


*^S0n of Dr. Arnold of Rugby and brother of Mathew Arnold. 
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sub-inspectors. The existing and the future institutions which it was 
proposed to place under the control of the Department were a Central 
College at Lahore, four Training schools, twenty-seven district schools 
and one hundred superior vernatuilar schools. 

Mr. Arnold’s first re])oi*t gives an interesting ac(H)imt. of popular 
education in the Punjab. E.xtraets from this as well as from his second 
report and from the India Government letter reviewing these reports 
are reprinted in this chapter (99, 100 ajid 101). 

The scheme of vernacular education «lrawn up by Mi’. Arnold was(d) Failure of 
in its main features the same as that w'hich had been introduced in the the North- 
North-Western Provinces a few years before. 'I’lie existing indigenous Western 
schools were to be improved where possible, the cost being met out of 
the one per cent, cess on the land revenue whic^h was being levied «it the*®^®^' 
time from nxost of the districts, 'rhe llalkabaudi system of the North- 
Western Provinces was als(j adojjted, a school being established in the 
centre of each group of six villages. Within two years of its intro- • 
duction, the scheme proved a failure, as the income derived from the one 
per cent, cess was found insufficient to meet the entire cost of main- 
tenance while local support was in many places discontinued. 

An attempt was then made to maintain a few schools only out 
of the proceeds of the cess fund alone, but this also did not succeed 
for reasons given by Lt. E. H. Paske, the acting Director,* in his Memo- 
randum dated the 9th August 1859, which also described a new system 
then introduced. 

The following remarks fronr the report of 1859-60 describe the state (e) Staie of 
of higher education in the Punjab at that date : — Higher Edu- 

cation in 1859. 

(idi.) “ There are no colleges or coll^ialc schools in the Punjab. The highest 
in order of merit and importance among Ooveinment institutions are styled Zillah 
schools, and these il^ain might be conveniently divided into upper and lower as in 
the North-Western Provinces. Lt. Parker in his report for 1858-59, mentions 
five of them as important, viz., those at Amritsar, Perozeporo, Simla and Gujr^, 


* Ur. Arnold went on leave in 1856 and died on the voyage home. 
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SMLe of higher which are supported eutirely by the State and that at Delhi* maiutainod out of 
Education in an endowment granted by the Late Nawab Fazl Ali Khan. Of these only two ate, 
im. in my opinion, worthy of being ranked in the upper division of Government schools 

of the higher class, teaching up to the university standard, viz,, those at Delhi 
and Umritsur. Another has recently been added at Lahore.” 

“ It may be as well for me to give a comprehensive Recount of the three prin- 
cipal schools mentioned above, for to them we must look for some time to come as 
the only institutions capable of imparting an English education up to the univer- 
sity Entrance standard.” 

(98) Minute hy the Marquess of Dalliousie, dated the 6th June 1854. 

First . — The letter of the Chief Coiiimissioner conveys his sentiments respect- 
ing the introduction of a system of vernacular education in the Punjab 
which was suggested some months ago by the Government of India. 
The letter and the reports by Mr. Montgomery and Mr. McLeod which it 
encloses are of the deepest interest and of high value. They are most 
encouraging as to the i>robability of the success which may be antici- 
jiated for the scheme and they give good ground for hope that it may 
hereafter be extended and enlarged by educational institutions of 
various kinds and of the highest character. 

Second . — ^The Judicial Commissioner and Mr. McLeod wanted at once to 
introduce vernacular education to the Punjab on substantially the 
same system as that which has been maintained experimentally in 
the North-Western Provinces for some years and which is now to be 
n^de general there. They propose to establish in only three Divi- 
sions, to have four Normal Schools, to give the teachers rent-free 
lands and to found a college at Lahore for the pursuit of the higher 
branches of oriental learning and of European knowledge. 

Third . — The Chief Commissioner concurring in their approval of a system of 
vernacular education wanted to introduce it throughout the Punjab 
at once. He objects to the payment of teacher^ by rent-free lands 
and he discountenances for the present the institution of a college at 
Lahore. 

* The Delhi territory was placed under the Punjab Government after the Mutiny *and the Delhi 
eohool referred to above wae founded on the ruina of the old Delhi College. 


(98) Minute hy 
Lord Dalhousie 
1854. 
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Fourth . — ^The cost of a complete system of education m proposed by the (Qg) Minute bu 
Judicial Commissioner would be about Rs. 65,000 a year. Lord DalhauM 

Fifth . — ^The Government is required to decide upon the scheme which it 1S54. 

will adopt and recommend to the Court of Directors. 

Sixth . — ^All are agreed that the system of vernacukr education by means of 
Tahsildaree schools with Purgannah and district visitors and with a 
Visitor-General to direct the whole upon the plan which has been so 
successfully adopted in the North-Western Provinces is perfectly well 
adapted for the Punjab. All agree that there is in that province an 
eager apx)etitc for instruction and that the schools will not only bo 
resorted to but will exercise the best effect upon the character of the 
people. The introduction then of these schools as the basis of the 
system may be resolved upon at once. 

Seventh . — I concur with the Chief Commissioner in thinking that there is 
no reason why the system should be limited bo these districts. There 
is no necessity for further experimental measures and I would propose 
to establish the educational system throughout the Punjab generally 
as immediately as the means of doing so may bo obtained. The 
aggregate expense, as the Chief Commissioner has shown, would bo 
little increased thereby. 

Eighth. — ^AU' arc united in recommending the establishment of a certain 
number of normal schools. This also should be adopted as a part of 
the original plan. 

Nineth . — ^The appointment of a Visitor-General must be regarded as an 
essential part of the scheme with respect to the class from which he 
is to be drawn. I would advise that no limitation in this respecl^ 
should be set to the choice of the Local Government. The best man 
that can be found likely to devote himself to the duties of the office 
for a long time to come should be selected by the Chief Commissioner 
without any reference to question whether he be uncovenanted or 
Civilian, whether he wore a red coat or a brown one. 

Tenth . — ^The institutioii of a college at Lahoie at the present time is perhaps 
unnecessaiy. But the foundation of a oolite at that capital similar 
to the colleges already founded at Benares, at Agra and Delhi dionid 
• certainly form a substantial part of the Educational scheme for the 
Punjabi and 1 hope that it may be postponed onty for a short period. 
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Eleventh . — I have no sufficiently intimate knowledge of the native charaotet 
and of the past operation of our system of education among the people 
of India to justify my attempting to give an authoritative opinion 
upon as even to enter into the discussion of the question which Mr. 
McLeod has raised as to the particular mode of instruction best 
calculated to make early and effectual impression^on the minds of edu- 
cated natives and most likely to give their full value to collegiate 
institutions of a higher order such as it has been proposed to establish 
hereafter at Lahore. 

The subject 1 believe has already been much considered and it will, no doubt, 
receive a further measure of attention when the time shall come for 
completing our educational system in the Punjab by the institution 
of a college in the city of Lahore. 

Twelfth. — Mr. McLeod has noticed another point which seems to me at this 
day to be one of great practical importance and on which I 
entirely share his views. In paras. 90, 91, 92 of the memorandum he 
urges not merely the inexpediency of establishing (Jovernment schools 
in competition with schools founded by Missionaries of the different 
societies but the strong expediency of supporting missionary schools 
where they really impart a good secular education and of increasing 
their efficiency by grants-in-aid.- 

This course, Mr. McLeod proceeds to say, has already been followed by 
Uovernment in respect to the Mission College at Benares, an mstitution 
established by a Hindu and made over by him to the Church Missionary 
Society with all its endowments and I believe that in another presi- 
dency the principle has been admitted that it is just and right for 
Government to afford encouragement to secular education whenever 
of an effective character, though combined with religious instruction. 
1 would by no means advocate that Government should depart from 
its strictly secular character but where really sound instruction in 
secular matters is imparted, I would encourage it and it is true I think 
that we should show that the Christian ];|pligion will net be discoun- 
tenanoed by us though abstaining from all attempts as a Qoverzunent 
to interfere with the religious persuasion of any.” 

Thirteenth . — ^During my administration here I have carefully followed the 
traditional policy which has been handed down to the Govemmtot of 
India for its observance in all matters into which there enter a religious 
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element. But I am of opinion that for these days we oarry the prin- {^8) Minute b^ 
ciple of neutrality too far , that even in a politioal points of view we Lord DolhoUiie 
err in ignoring so completely as we do the Agency of Ministers of our 1854. 
own tnie faith in extending education among the people and that the 
time has now come when grants of money in aid of secular education 
carried on in schools established and conducted by Christian Mis- 
sionaries might be made by the Government without any risk of giving 
rise to those evils which a recognition of such agency has hitherto 
been thought likely to create and with the certainty of producing an 
immense and an immediate effort in the extension of sound secular 
edueaxtion throughout the masses of population in India. 

I sincerely trust that the TTon’ble Court of Directors when they reply to 
the reference which must now be made to them may see fit to recognize 
the princi])lc I have now advocated and may be placed to authorise 
the Government of India to act upon it in the exercise of a sound 
discretion. 

Fourteenth , — I beg to suggest that these very interesting papers realting to a 
subject of the deepest importance should be transmitted to the Hon’ble 
Court by the earliest opportunity. 

Reserving details for future consideration the Government of India should 
solicit the sanction of the Hon’ble Court to the introduction of the proposed system 
of vernacular education into the Punjab including prospectively the foundation of 
a college at Lahore. 

I conceive that it would be inexpedient to specify any particular sum as the 
probable cost of the schools and that it will be better as suggested by the Chief 
Commissioner to ask permission to expend ujion education in the Punjab funds not 
exceeding a lakh a year. 

The sum may be large in itself but it io a very trifle in relation to the object to 
be gained by it and in comparison with the real results it will one day produce. 

If India were poor and were every day becoming poorer it would still be our 
duty and our interest to incur this charge. But India is rich and is every year 
becoming richer iigherefrom I feel confident that the Hon’ble C^ourt will not hesitate 
for a moment in giving its sanction to the charge which is necessaiy for the establish- 
ment of an effective system of vernacular education throughout the Punjab. 

The 6th June 1854. 


(Signed) DALHOUSIE. 
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Arnold's first 
Reporty 1857. 


(99) Extract from Mr. Arnold's first report, dated the 6th July 1857. 

3. Immediately after the annexation of the Punjab, education attracted the 
attention of the Local Government, It was proposed to establish a school at Umrit- 
sur on a large scale, Umritsur, for several reasons which need not here be specified, 
being preferred to Tjahore. The proposal was sanctioned by the Government of India, 
and the sum of Rs. 5,000 per annum was allotted to the institution. 

4. The school was established, and shared with the Kotwali, the handsome 
building which overlooks the sacred Tank and Temple of Umritsur. The school 
has flourished for six years and still flourishes. I shall have occasion in another 
portion of this report to refer at greater length to the present state of this institution. 
In this place I will only notice this great merit of the Umritsur school which has 
made it in my opinion well worth the money it has cost Government. It has been 
kept thoroughly popular. Educational problems have not been solved ; they have 
not been attempted. Rut the local authorities have made the school everything 
which the natives desire. This is not everything which the educationist requires 
but pending any systematic effort, it was the part of wisdom and sound policy 
to carry the people thoroughly with us in our first attempt at educational 
organization. 


« « ♦ « * * « 


6. These two were, I believe, the only schools in the Punjab supported by 
Government out of the general revenues prior to the establishment of the Educational 
Department. But some District officers interested in education had founded and 
maintained schools out of local funds. In Iloshiarpur, Colonel Abbott had induced 
many ot the zemindars to pay a certain percentage on their revenue for the support 
of schools, long before the I per cent, cess was officially introduced. With the funds 
so raised, he established schools at the eleven* places noted in the margin ; which 


*Ho8hiarpur, 

Hariana, 

Una, Dasiiya, 

Qarhahankar, 

Balaohor, 

Mahalpur, 

Ambala, 

Mand{>ur, 

Mukerian, 

Hajipur. 


schools are still flourshing and better attended than 
the generality of Government schools. In the city 
of Ferozepore a very good school was established by 
Mr. Brandreth, and has since been kept up by the 
educational revenuesjl but superintended and raised 
to a very considerable degree of efficiency by 
Lieutenant Mercer, -Assistant Commissioner : a school 


was established at Gugera by Captain Blair Beid 
at ShahpuT, Bhera, Sahiwal and Kalowal under the immediate direction of 
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Lieutenant Edward Paske — now Inspector of ScJiools ; at Multan, Tulamba (99) Mf. 
and Dadhwana in the Multan District by orders of Major Browne, officiating Arnold's first 
Commissioner : at llawalpindi itself, and at Eatciijang in that district : at Re'port, 1867* 
Jhelum, Pind Dadan Khan, (Jhakwal in the Jhclum District under orders of the 
Commissioner; and at Gujrataiid the four townsfof theCujrat district named 
^ in the margin by Mr. Richard Temple, with an cdu- 

Jalalpur Diiiga, cational ccss levied in the district with the consent 

Qadarabad. people. Ill the Sialkot district an educational 

cess had been granted by the people to the solicitations of Mr. Inglis, who had 
therewith established a good school at 8ialkot, and a great many village schools 
throughout the distritd . Mr. Inglis had to a great extent anticipated for his own 
district the machineiy of the Educational Dejiartmeiit : had appointed a Visitor of 
all schools in the district on Rs. oO a month, through whom the organization and 
superintendence was mainly carried on. This officer has been retained under the 
new arrangements. In Julluudur a Government school was maintained out of the 
Nazul Fund, which has lately l)eeii abolished in deference to the llon’ble Court’s 
order that Government and Mission (Schools shall not, as a rule, co-exist in the same 
locality. 

7. The total number therefore of schools directly or indirectly maintained by 
Government in the Punjab prior to the organisation of the Education Department 
was thirty four. 

8. But what had the people been doing for themselves in the way of education ? 

This is a very difficult question to answer. It is difficult to get accurate statistics, 
and it is difficult to interpret the statistics when we have them. (Certainly the 
idea of Education is not new to the Punjabis. We find all the school phraseology 
ready-made to our hand, and chiefly supplied by the Muhammadans. As educa- 
tors they are in possession of the field. Not only is the Koran taught in every 
mosque ; but outside a great many mosques the standard Persian works are taught 
to all comers, to more Hindus than Muhammadans. In the documents appended to 
this report, a place where the Koran only is taught is called a Koran School ; a 
place where the Koran forms the staple, where the whole thing would fall to the 
grotmd were it not for the Koran, but where secular Persian is taught besides, is 
called a Persian Koran School. The former institutions are educationally worth- 
less ; which would be too harsh a sentence to pass upon the latter. 

% • « « « 4c 
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(99) Mr. 12. The returns show a very lai^ge preponderance of Muhanunadan boys 8^ 

Arnold’s first sohool. Every fact wo iiieot proves beyond all dispute that the teaching profession 
Report, 1867. has been in their hands. I cannot but think that the confiding attendance of so 
many Hindus at Muhammadan schools for the sake of learning the Persian language 
is a most remarkable fact. 1 cannot but think also that the steady growth of 
Muhammadanism in the Punjab may partly be traced to the advantage taken by 
the teachers of this confidence. Certainly I find that the natural tendency of things 
if left to themselves is to throw the whole weight of Government in this matter 
of education on to the side of the Muhammadans : a tendency to be much resisted. 


16. The Persian schools are the most genuine educational institutions in the 
country. They are attended largely by the Khatris, the Hindus forming a greater 
proportion than the Muhammadans. Writing is taught, but not with great energy, 
and certainly not with great success. The great object is to teach a boy to read the 
Oulistan and Bostan, and the lad who will read a page of either in a fluent sing-song 
without understanding a word, has received an education which fully satisfies both 
his teacher and parents. Little as the words of Sadi are understood by these boys, 
there is no doubt that they are much enjoyed. In one of the two frequ^t cases of 
child murder with robbery of ornaments, the victim a lad of 13, was enticed out 
by his murderer a youth of 16, on the pretext of having the Bostan read to him. 


18. The number of Koran schools is given as 1775, but I have no doubt that 
the real munber is much greater. In several districts no such schools are mentioned 
the fact being that probably every mosque is the site of what is elsewhere called a 
Koran sohool. As attendance at these schools does not necessarily involve a know- 
ledge of reading and writing, I have omitted the pupils of the Koran schools from 
my calculation of boys under instruction. Of course strictly Koran Schools are 
attended only by Muhammadans. 

19. But certainly the Hindus do not seem td*be very sensitive or jealous as to 
the enoroaohments of Mithammadanism. The Persian Koran schools are of course 
invariably kept by Muhammadan teachers (indeed so are far the greater numbers 
of Persian Schools); they are generally held in or just outside the mosque, to which 
the teacher is frequently attached ; yet they are attended largely by Hifidus more 
attracted by the Persian language than repelled by the Muhammadan religion. 
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20. It is in the Sanskrit schools that the exclusive side of Hinduism comes out. Jiff • 

Like the Arabic schools those called ‘ Sanskrit ’ are largely attended by adults and ArnM^B pfBi 
entirely by Brahmins. We may be quite certain that a student attending a Shastri Report^ 1qq7* 
school will hardly be persuaded to undergo any other kind of instruction. He would 
strongly object to learn the Persian character. 


23. The Lande schools are those in which the children of shopkeepers are taught 
the mysteries of book-keeping and in which that vicious system of accounts which 
is daily deprecated in our civil courts is perpetuated. I have seen several of these 
schools, and considering the tales we have all heard of the marvellous arithmetical 
quickness of Hindu boys, have been rather disappointed. One or two boys in each 
school can indeed perform wonderful feats in the multiplication table, up to hmits 
far beyond the orthodox twelve times twelve, and can work rule-of-three problems 
quickly in their heads, often at the same time quite unable to work them on paper. 
But the majority do not seem to acquire any great quickness at figures ; and certainly 
if they do not gain this they gain nothing ; for the power of writing a characte^^ 
which neither they themselves nor any body else can decipher an hour after it has 
been written cannot be called an accomplishment. 


26. As r^ards the mode of remuneration common in the Punjab, I have nothing 
to add to the following statement made by Mr. Montgomery in the fifth paragraph 
of his letter No. 567 of 8th November 1850 to the Secretary to the Board of 
Administration. The mode by which the teachers are remunerated is as varied as 
it is in other parts of India. When the pupils pay money the average salaries of the 
masters run from Rs. 1-2-0 in Purgannah Talwandi to Rs. 7-8-0 and Rs. 8-8-0 per 
mensem in the city of Lahore and Purgannah Kasur. In a few schools the boys pay 
a small weekly sum in money, to which are added donations by the parents of the 
children on particular festivals. In other schools at harvest time the boys or the 
parents give a certain quantity of grain, or sometimes the boys in turn give the master 
daily two meahk In two schools in the Dinanagar District, the land-holders give 
fifty maunds of grain to the school masters to remunerate for instructing the children 
In a few cases giants of land have been given to individuals on the condition of teach- 
ing. Where this is done nothing is charged and in some instances the masters sup- 
port pfipils at their own expense. Occasionally each plough is assessed at the rate 

2q2 
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(99) Mr. 
Arnold's first 
Report, 1857. 


of 5 seers for the instruotion of the village children, and in addition to this the children 
once a week bring a certain quantity of food for the master.” 

26. I may only mention besides that the day on which the offering of food is 
made is generally Sunday ; and further that the number of teachers who instruct 
gnituitously, as a work acceptable to God, is considerable. 

27. Mr. Reid in one of his valuable reports on Public Instniction in the North- 
Western Provinces remarks on the far greater good which can bo effected through 
one tehsoelco than a large number of village schools. Rude and imperfect as our 
tehseelee schools are, it is impossible not to feel the same even now. The value of 
these indigenous schools as humanizing institutions to which the people are much 
attached is probably great, and certainly I for one would deal very tenderly with 
them : but educationally, as promoting intellectual improvement, they can hardly 
be rated too low. Even in India Rs. 2-5-0 per mensem is very poor pay. In our 
one per cent, schools we cannot afford to pay more than Rs. 5, It remains to bo 
seen whether we shall do much more for Rs. 5 than has hitherto been done for less 
than half the money. Certainly the village school system is well worth, and is 
destined, I trust, to receive a fair and patient trial. But it must, I think, be for 
some time to corac regarded as on its trial. It must still be considered an open 
question whether the 1 per cent cess would not be more profitably returned to the 
contributors, whether education would not really be more effectually disseminated, 
by establishing thirty teachers in a district on Rs. 15 than a hundred on Rs. 5. 

28. Such then, so far I have been as yet able to ascertain, was the extent of 
education in the* Punjab when it was resolved to establish a special educational 
department on the principles laid down in the Hon’ble Court’s Despatch of July 
1854. On the 8th Januaiy 1856, I had the honour to be appointed Director of Public 
Instruction. 


32. It was not till the month of June that the decision of Government on the 
educational scheme was made known. The decision was favourable. The proposed 
expenditure of 3 lakhs was not indeed definitely sanctioned, but the Chief Com- 
missioner was authorised till the end of the year to sanction all outlay within that 
limit, and the scale of salaries was approved, with thdexception of ^hose of the Visi- 
tors, which were not to exceed Rs. 150 instead of, as suggested, rising to Rs. 200. 
It was desired that another report might be furnished at the close of the official year 
showing the establishments as actually organised and submitting as it were a revised 
estimate founded on the experience of one year’s operations. 
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83. It will be oonvenient if I here mention that in the month of November an (99) 
order was received Irom the Supreme Government to the effect that Mie titien of Arnold's f/rH 
Deputy and Sub Deputy Inspectors were to be adopted throughout India for sub- Iteportf 1867* 
ordinate educational officials. Henceforth therefore in this report the words Visitor 
and Assistant Visitor will he discontinued. 

« « ii( « )|( iK ♦ 

40. So far it was all plain sailing. But at the very next stej> we were brought 
into collision with tlie feelings of the ])opulation. The first impression of the jiooplo 
when they heard of a Government educational scheme was something lilfe this : — 
that their children were to be taught in exactly the same way as formerly by the 
Mian Sahib and the Pandit — but that the Mian and the Pandit were for the future 
to be paid, not by them, the parents, but by the State. Doubtless so long as Gov- 
ernment education was supposed to mean this it was exceedingly popular, and so 
long as we did nothing but give good salaries to pofiubr teachers this ideii remained 
undisturbed. But having secured our teachers, of course we gave them their ins- 
tmetions. A short set of rules for their guidance was printed and given to each 
school master on his appointment. Then for the first time he heard the words — 

repulsive because strange history, geography, and arithmetic. Sheikh Sadi was 

still retained but he wSs deposed from his jilace as absolute monarch ; Persian was 
allowed, but Urdu was insisted on, and this change though essential and indispen- 
sable, still was a change and as such, unpalatable. It cannot be too strongly re- 
presented that the number of those wlio are eager for education, in any sense which 
we English attach to the term, is very small. There is nothing strange in this : 
it would only be strange if it were otherwise : it is only strange that the contrary 
should have been supposed to be the case. 

* ♦ « 4c ♦ « ♦ 

44. It will be observed that while both the Persian and Urdu languages have 
been spoken of, nothing has been said of Sanskrit, Hindi or Goormukhi. The fact 
is that it was resolved from the first to make the Urdu language and the Persian 
alphabet the one language and the one alphabet in Government schools. As to the 
language there wbuld probably be no dispute that the resolution was judicious. 

It was generally admitted that the people must bo instructed through the medium 
of their own language, and Urdu is that — more than anything else. I have heard 
it said tl^t we ought to teach the Khatris that character or that kind of account 
keeping which will be profitable to him in the business of his calling. I have heard 
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{99) Mr. it said that priestly Brahmins whose daify’ bread is derived firom his knowledge of 
Amoidfs first charms and couplets may expect to acquire this accomplishment from a paid Pandit 
Report, 1857 . Jn a Government school. If all this be applied to the village schools there is, I think, 
much force in it. They are supported by the people’s own contributions, and at 
present at all events the effort should be to make them before all tilings popular. 
But a Government school is not an eleemoiqmaiy institution. We are bound to 
give them the best education wo can ; and if we think the four rules of arithmetic — 
the rule of three methodically taught through the medium of legible character — 
more profitable to the scholar than the cumbrous processes and illegible hand* 
writing of Banias’ book-kecpii^, we are I think .bound to teach the former, in 
hopes of one day effecting a change in the latter. 

45. As to the character, that is a much more difficult question, and I am far 
from saying that the resolution to adhere to the Persian alphabet may not possibly 
ho found to require modification. But when 1 consider the immense advantage of 
having only one character, the aid to discipline, the saving of expense, the simpli> 
fication of machinery ; the advantage of having for the one character that which 
is adopted by the Government in all its proceedings — ^that in which the native news- 
papers of the Punjab are to the best of my knowledge exclusively written : I can 
not but think that the attempt to dispense with the cumbrous apparatus of a double 
character is worth an effort ; and when I find too that this character is used almost 
exclusively by the population of the Western half of the Punjab and that in the 
Eastern half 18,000 boys out of 29,000 are learning the Persian character of their 
own free choice in preference to any other, I cannot but behove that the effort, if 
judicious exceptions be allowed, may bo generally successful. 

• « * * V * * 

47. The educational scheme provided for District or Zillah schools of a superior 
order to the Tchscloc schools, at the headquarters of each district. Such schools 
will I trust ere, long be established in several districts, in which English shall be 
taught. But at first it was clear that wo should gain little by calling a school, in no 
respects better than its neighbours, a Zillah school, merely because it happened to 
be situated at the headquarters of the district. ]^or Zillah schools we tiiall have to 
search for masters in most oases probably from the other provinces. 

48. When first appointed the Tehseelee schools tachers knew as little as their 
scholars of the mysteries of Geography or the fifule of Three. Some took pains to 
learn and found but little difficulty in doing so. Latterly the plan has be^ adopted 
in the Eastern districts of sending all teachers who 'at the tiine of inspection are 
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hot found hopelessly incompetent to the Normi^ Sf?hool at Lahore. They drew ^99) M,f^ 
one-third of their salaiy while studying, the rciiiaijiiiig two-thirds being given to the A fnold S 
substitute who acts for them. The period for whicli they are sent to the Normal ItBVOVtf 
School (old men are not sent) varies from six months to two years. It is too soon 18^7. 
yet to speak of the effect of this system. I hope much from it, however. A Normal 
school shortly to be opened at Rawalpindi will offer similar opportunities to the 
teachers of the Western districts. The original educational scheme contemplated 
the institution of two more Normal Schools at Ambala and Multan. 

49. All the Tchseelee schools and the inspecting staff arc supported by Govern- 
ment out of its general revenues. It occurred however, to more than one district 
officer that popular education might be made to a great extent self-supporting by 
proposing to the payers of land revenue to contribute a small percentage for this 
special purpose. The proposal was made and was to a greiit extent successful, 
especially imthe districts of lioshiarpur, Hialkot and Gujrat. 

♦ « ♦ « ♦ He 4c 

51. It is not for mo to express any opinion on the policy of 1 per cent. cess. I 
found it authorised when I joined my appointment, and had nothing whatever to 
do with recommending it. All that remained for me to do was to S 2 )end the money. 

52. It was not easy to determine how this should be done. Two courses were 
open to us. First to administer the cess in small grants-in-aid of existing village 
schools, secondly to select certain of the best of these schools or to found new ones 
in central situations and to pay the teachers as regular Government servants. 

53. In favour of the first course it was obvious that the money so spent would 
go much further. Taking five rupees as the very lowest monthly stipend on which 
the village school master could be maintained, it might be reckoned, on the first 
plan of aiding indigenous teachers, that half this sum would be derived from the 
village ; while on the second plan the whole must be paid out of the cess. Thus we 
would aid twice as many schools as we could maintain. 

54. Again it seemed fair that a cess collected indifferently from ail villages should 
bo expended as widely as possible ; and that those villages in which a school eidsted 
should, besides the payment which they shared with other villages where there was 
no sohool, pay something special for the special benefit they enjoyed. 

55. ^ On the other hand it was clear that schools which were entirely supported 
out of the public fund— out of the common cess — and which accordingly would be 
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(99) Mr. to all intent and purposes Gtovemmentsohools^oould be far more effioientlyoigaiuzed 

Arnold's first and managed than schools supported by individuals and only aided by Government. 

Report, 1857. 5 g_ Altogether I am of opinion that if the education scheme had been left to 

district officers to carry out, the first course would have been the best : but that 
with a central Department the second is the most efficient, if indeed it be not 
the only one practicable. 

57. The District Officer can perhaps induce the people to support schools besides 
paying the 1 per cent, cess ; but certainly nobody except the district officer is able to 
do this. Wo soon found that the zemindars regarded the 1 per cent, cess as a quit- 
tance in full of all claim on them, and though it might fairly have been said that they 
could not expect to gain that end by so trifiing an expenditure, yet 1 do not think 
it would have been prudent to urge the matter of further payments, at least till 
the people could see some return for the payment already made. 

58. It was necessity quite as much as choice which led us to adopt what is known 
in the North-Western Provinces as the halqabandi system. I believe at least that 
our system is the same as that I have mentioned. It consists simply in selecting the 
best sites in each district for village schools, being guided in selection by considera- 
tions of geographical situation, of the state of existing indigenous schools, of the 
relation of the village chosen to other neighbouring villages and then establishing 
a school which may subserve the wants not of one village only, but a cluster of 
villages. 

59. The thcoiy of this plan is that no village shall be out of teach of a sdiool. 

I find that practically two miles is about the limit of what can be called ‘ within 
reach ’. But of course, the number of schools must be greatly modified by the 
amount of available funds. 

60. It was from the first resolved, and has now been expressly ordered by the ' 
Supreme Government that the 1 per cent, cess should bo spent locally ; that is that 
the amount raised in each Purgannah, shall not without the express permission of 
the Financial Commissioner of the Punjab, be spent out of that Purgannah. The 
amount of the eess in each Purgannah formed therefore the Umit of the village 
school organization. 

61. As all villages pay the eess, and not more th^n 25 villages in each Purgannah 
can as a rule possess schools, it is evident that the selection of these favoured 25 
villages became a judicial act of some importance, to be performed with great ears* 

* * * ♦ • * * 
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64. It is clear that with a staff of only 27 officials, w'ith every village to be per- (99) Mr. 
Honally visited by them, it must be long before tliis selection (‘.ould have been coin- Arnold ^ 
pleted throughout the ihinjab, especially as the ollicials had all to be taught their 

work. Still the plan worked well ; tlie information so accpiired was accurate, the 
sites so chosen were carefully c.hosen, tlu^ Dcjnity or Sub-I)e])uty Inspectors 
acquired an essential qualification for their office*, in the minute knowledge thus 
obtained of their respec^tive beat.s. Sevt^ral schools were (established, and I have no 
hesitation in saying that many hundieds more by this time w'ould have been, when 
we found ourselves impedc^.d by an unexp(?ct(V.1 <»l>staclc. 

65. This w'as the wish expressed by some district officers to keep in their own 
hands the (expenditure of the school cess, and the organization of village schools. 

It w'as im])ossiblc to feel in anvw'ay aggriev(ed at this Avish, and ecjiially im])ossible to 
oppose it. At the same time our progivss was stopped. It, was impossible to go on 
establishing village schools, when we did not know' whetlu^r the district officers wished 
us to do so or not. I have alw'ays admitted that in many ways the district officer 
must have many advantages and facilities for a village school organization which 
we cannot hope to possess. At the same time it is notorious that the Deputy Com- 
missioner in the Punjab has very little leisure for ot-luu- than the c.iirrent and urgent 
duties of Iiis office. It is not to wondered at, therefore, if while in some districts 
the establishment of village schools was ])iished rapidly foiward, in oth(^rs the matter 
was postponed to that leisure liour wliich in the Punjab so seldom comes. T was 
anxious, therefore, to obtain from all thos(» district officers wlio did not take a 
special interest in the matter of education (and it would be little less than miracu- 
lous if all the twenty-seven Deputy Commissioners did take sucli an interest) a 
delegation of the work of organizing village schools to the officers of this Dej^artment, 
an arrangement to wliich several Deputy Commissioners liavc kindly consented and 
are consenting. 

66. I shall have expressed myself very ill, if I hav(‘ at all given you to under- 
stand that we have been in any way tliwartcd by the local authorit ies, from wliom 
on the contrary we have as a rule received every consideration and assistance. It 
is my business, however, to account for the fact that so few village schools have 
been established :®that so large a balance of the school cess has been allowed to 
accumulate instead of being spent. You are aware that with every new department 
some difficulty must be felt before its relations with existing authorities can be 
precisely adjusted : and that while this difficulty lasts, work is impeded thereby. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to me that in this instance the difficulty has been 

2r 
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so slight. During the months of April and May 18/37, we received from most district 
officers aiitliority to proceed with the organization of village schools ; hereafter 
therefore, we shall be responsible if this organization is not vigorously carried out. 

******* 

71. I pass from Government schools to private schoors aided by Government. 
In the Hon’ble Court’s Despatch much stress is laid on these schools, and it may 
be said that the principle indicated in that Despatch is (it could hardly be otherwise) 
to give Government aid to local and private efforts, in order that local and private 
efforts may gradually outgrow Government aid. It may easily be supposed however, 
that this principle can have little application, for some time to come, in the Punjab. 
Our grants-in-aid system consists of assistance given to the different Mission schools, 
whether belonging to the American Presbyterian or to the Church of England Com- 
munion. Beyond this the principle of grants-in-aid has no application. 

72. I have heard of some unwillingness expressed by the Missionary Body in 
other parts of India to accept aid from Government, arising from a suspicion that 
the strict secularism professed by Government in its own schools was inconsistent 
with the interests of Christianity. It is not for me here to enter on any general 
discussion of this wide subject ; but I am bound to report — and I do so with great 
pleasure that in the Punjab no such suspicion has been nmnifested. In mentioning 
the Church of England Mission schools at Peshawar, Uiiyitsar, Kangra, Kotgarh, 
the Eeroze])ore (^antonment, and the American Presbyterian Mission Schools at 
l{awal|)indi, Lahore, dullundur, Ludhiana and the Ambala Cantonment, I believe 
I have enumerated all tlie Mission schools in the Punjal) except that attached to 
the Ameri(!an Presbyterian Mission in the city of Ambala, and that belonging to the 
same body in the city of Sialkot. With these two exceptions every Mission school 
is in receipt of aid from Government ; and of those excepted the managers of the 
city school at Ambala have with a liberal consideration for the public purse 
abstained from ai)plying for aid because they arc already in possession of sufficient 
revenues derived in the first instance from a public source, and the application of the 
managers of the Sialkot school for a grant is under consideration. 

73. It cannot, I think, fail to be gratifying to you and to tie Government to 
learn that tlie liberal spirit manifested in the Hon’ble Court’s Despatch r^arding 
these grants has been met in a similar spirit by the Missionary Body in the Punjab. 
These gentlemen who have done and are doing so much for education m^y or may 
not think the Government right in pursuing a secular system in its own schools ; but 
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they fully understand that (lovernmcnt does not luako t his seoularisin a e.oiuli- {99) Mr. 
tion in the private schools it assists. They Ifach tlui diristian religion \ Arncid^S first 

they also provide a sound secular education. The (lovenunent heiiig siitisiied k\\\ Itc potty 1867. 
the second point gives its aid and lakes no coonj/juK o ol' inid ciuluinly oilers no 
opposition to the first.. In the mailer of puhlie. insi ruction the missionaries, who 
were the first in the liehi, have not Jield aloof from, hut welcomeil I he action of 
Government. 

:ic He Jic 3|c 

81 . When this departni(‘nt was first organised it was projiosed to let the question 
of feinah^ schools stand over till the ordinaiy estahlisiimenls were well set on foot. 

We naturally took for granted that the dillicidlies in the way of siudi .schools were 
as gnjiit as they were popularly sai<l to he. lint it W'as impossihle for us not to he 
struck by the accounts which reached us fnmi the Noith-Wt‘stern Trovinces of the 
sudden disappearance of this great dilliculty and the establishimnit, chielly ascribed 
bo Gopal Singh, a Deputy Inspector, of a large number of female schools. The 
subja:}t was broached among our subordinates and a paper written by Gopal Singh 
was circulated amonj, them. Sonic of tlie. Deputy fiispectors at (nice pronounced 
the thing impossible. Others, especially the Deputy Inspectors of JjV.rozeporc 
Karim-ud-din), Jullundur (Alaudar lJussain), and Jbnvalpindi (Safdar Ali), took 
jp the question with interest and zeal. Tin? liist female school was opimed at Kuwal- 
3iudi under the auspices of Mr. J3roW’no, Inspector of Schools in December, 1850, 
yy the close of the year 1 7 had liccn established, and the total number of girls attend- 
ng them was 300, or 18 per school. Of the whole number 200 were Muuhammadans 
md only 10 Hindus. 

* :|c 4c :ie >|c 

84. A question lias arisen as to the nature of the inspection to which these 
schools arc to submit. Both the Inspectors (and this entire movement has taken 
place subsequent to their appointment) have judiciously exempted the schools from 
visitation by any European oliicer. On the other hand it is distinctly understood 
that every school is open to the native Sub-Deputy Inspector or at least the Deputy 
Insjiector. Without this we have no security tliat we arc not paying some hundred 
rupees a month to enable little Muhammadan girls to sit behind a curtain and recite 
the Koran, which they will do readily enough without any such encouragement. 

The Dejguty Inspector, however, is to be accompanied in his visits to such schools 
by the respectable inhabitants of the place. 


2 a 2 
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(99) Mr. 
Arnold's first 
Report^ 1857. 


85. It is too soon for the inspectors or myself to speak with oonfidenoe of the 
real value of these schools. Wo believe that they are working bond fide but it is 
of course possible that wo may have been imposed on. Certainly we shall not con- 
tinue the experiment, if wo have reason to believe, which at present we have not, 
that the schools are not genuine. 


♦ 


{100) Extracts from Mr. Arnold's second report, dated 25th June 1858. 


(100) Mr. 
Arnold's 
second fteport, 
1858. 


■ 4. In the 1st Circle the organisation of Tchseelec Schools by Sub-Deputy or 

Deputy Inspector was complete at the close of the last 
thi *^l8t ^jirorJ official year. In this circle accordingly greater progress 

has been made than in the second, in the organization 
i)f Village Schools. Of the 1,330 Village Schools, 940 arc in the 1st Circle : of the 
12,024 boys attending these schools, 9,400 belong to the Ist Circle. Of these 940 
schools 033 have been established during the year under review. Nor would there 
have been anything under ordinary circumstances to prevent the establishment of a 
far larger number of the whole number indeed which the Village School fund is 
capable of juaintaining, of which number we may be considered as falling short 
in the 1st Circle by about six hundred. But I need not say that the circumstances 
of the year have been extraordinary. In June 1857 Lt. Paske very properly in my 
opinion and with my full sanction suspended the development of the village school 
system. Several schools already established, especially in Ambala and Thaneswar, 
gave way and wo thought it better to avoid a repetition of failures. Even in the 
Punjab men were thinking of other things than the establishment of village schools. 
Wo were always reluctant to close a school once opened, and this we must have 
done very frequently had we gone on opening new schools during the hot season 
of 1857. Accordingly we waited till the autumn. Soon after the fall of Delhi the 
restriction was taken oif and nearly the great majority of the G33 village schools 
established within the year date from that period. 


9. In the beginning of 1858 a Circular ^No. I of 9th January 1858) was issued 
. . , 1 to the Inspectors reminding them that the scheme 

Urganization of Zillah bohools. r . .. r j, 

of Public instruction for the Punjab as approved by 
Government comprehended Zillah as well as and as distinct from Tehseelee Schools 
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The difference was to consist in this : that tho ostalilislunnit of a zillah school {100) Mt. 

was to be larger than that of a Ti^hsoc^leo sohool : that the e<«uvso of \nstr\u*,t\ou vfaift ^Arnold 8 

to be higher, and that althongli tlu; main business of the solvool was afways tob^seewd Report, 

conducted in and through the medium of Urdu yet in a Zilhih school English was ^ 

always to be taught as an accomplishment to those wlio were willing to pay for 

learning it. Zillah schools on these principles liave been established by Browne, 

or rather elevated out of Tohseelee scdiools at Bawalpindi and (Uijrat. In the 1st 

Circle no progress has yet been made in this direction. 

10. It was originally contemplated to liav(5 four Normal Schools for the Ihinjab. 

Afterwards it was tliought that two woidd suffice, 

2iia Noriiuil for tlu! |>rcseiifc. In tJic year 1856-07, 

only one Avas actually established, that namely at 
Lahore. During the past year tJie second Jias been opened at Kawalj)iiidi. 

11 . It is easier to establish a new than to improve an old school. Improvement 

of e\istiiig schools is not a fact easily ascertained or 
quality ^of established. Examination marks do not prove much : 

examination papers arc too voluminous evidence. 

I h»ve no hesitation Jiowever in saying that there has been a veiy great improvement 
in the Tehseelec schools of the Punjab during the past year. VVe must consider what 
we found on the one hand and Avhat W(i aim at on the other. We found a whole 
population agreed ti)gether that to read ihiently and if f)ossibly to say by heart a 
series of Persian works of which the meaning was not understood by the vast majority, 
and of which tlie meaning when understood was for the most part little calculated 
to edify the minority, constituted education. 1 do not wish to speak too contempt- 
uously of the Persian Schools of Instruction : I have no right to do so. A man 
must understand the Persian language and know the Persian literature far bettor 
than I do before he presumes to pass on either any very harsh sentence of condemna- 
tion. But we should not be establishing schools if avo did not regard some elemei^- 
tary educational principles at least as settled. And among these principles is this 
first that what a boy learns as a fact shall be a true fact, and the HikhatukiT Natwi 
is a narrative of facts which are not true : secondly that a boy shall understand 
what he' reads, a^d nine boys out of the ten do not understand the Bostan. We 
found then a whole people wedded to a system diametrically opiiosed to that which 
we wish to introduce ; to whom the Urdu language which we jjroperly wish to make 
the medium of popular instruction because it is the nearest ajjproaoh that exists to 
a oommern vernacular, is utterly inconsistent with and indeed opposed to the idea 
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{100) Mr. of erudition and learning. Urdu is as offensive to a learned Arabic Scholar as 

Amold^S vernacular English in connexion with learned subjects would have been to a scholar 

second Reyorty of the age of Erasnuis. Wc found a people ignorant of the geography of their own 

1858. province, ignorant that there was such a science as geography and therefore 

prepared to reject geography as men are inclined to reject whatever is strange to 
them. We found them in the matter of Arithmetic divided into two main 
classes ; the Katthries trained by long and diligent practice to great skill and 
quickness in mental arithmetic, but at a loss directly they got beyond their 
accustomed problems because unacquainted with scientific methods : * and the 
Muhammadans scorning tlic whole business as quite unworthy of a scholar and 
a gentleman to siiy nothing of a true believer. I have said nothing of religion. 
Of the Koran taught in so many sediools even schools attended by Hindus, 
and which tended to make so-called education a popular or rather an essential 
Institution with the Muhammadans. Hut in short we found a population with 
• their own idea of the meaning of education, and to that idea thoroughly attached ; 
and to whom our idea of education, being inconsistent with their own, was thoroughly 
distasteful ; as to an Asiatic everything is distasteful which is new. Well, I am 
not going to say that in two years our idea has beaten theirs out of the field. It would 
be preposterous to say or for anybody, if it was said, to believe anything so improb- 
able. We have not rudely discarded all the old Persian, Books. I should think 
it very unwise, and worse than unwise to do so. But we have greatly limited their 
number, prohibiting everything which is grossly inde^;ent, on one ground ; and 
everything which pertains to religion on another gn)und, and limiting altogether 
the time allowed for Persian as distinguished from Urdu studies. The progress made 
is this that in every Tehscclce school certainly, and in far the greater number of 
village schools I believe, all boys have learnt or are learning (what before they were 
frequently, when their education was finished, most ignorant of) the art of reading 
and writing their native hiuguagc, that in every Tchscelce school there are boys 
Muhammadans as wgll as Hindus acquainted with the first four rules of Arithmetic 
—with the Buie of Three and generally with vulgar fractions, a knowledge which 
two years ago might haive been sought in vain in most districts of the Punjab ; 
that in every Telisceleo school there are boys able to give an intelligent account of 
the eiirly Muhammadan invasions of India, and to pass a good e^lamination (I have 
heard boys on the Banks of the Indus pass what wSuld be called in an English 
village school a vert/ good examination) in the geography of their own county — of 
India — of Asia and of the globe. This is the extent of the course at an average 
Tehseelee school : at some of the best they know decimal fractions, and have read 
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the 1st or as far as the first four books of Euclid. Now I am n(»t saying that this (100) Mt» 
is a very great amount of knowledge, biit I think it is fair progress for two yctxr^^ Affiold S 
from the state of tilings I have described. second Repcftf 


Thft oifrcl of the 
Schools. 


12. It will be remembered that w^e have had to te^ardi our boys on the new 

system by lYicans of those teachers who had been 
Nonnftl instructors on the old system. When first 

app(»inte(l the Tehsoejee school-master knew no more 
about arithmetic or geography than his ])n])ils. 1 explained in my hist annual 
report (para. 18) henv we hoped to meel, this difiiculty by liringing in the teachers 
to the Normal School at Jjaliore. I cannot doubt that the exjieriment, so far as it 
has gone, has succeeded. I have ins])ected a school in ISbfi-oT before the Teacher 
went to the Normal School, and I have inspected the same school in 1857-58 after 
the teachers return Slid have found a very sensible improvement. Of course six 
months’ tuition will not work wonders, but after all the simple rules of arithmetic 
and the learning facts of geography are not veiy difficult, and an intelligent teacher 
soon learns enough to teach his boys on his return a great deal which they did not 
know before. To make any real improvement in the status of school masters will 
be a work of time. The Normal school in the 2nd (h’rolc has only reijently com- 
menced operation. None of the teachers wdu) were called in have yet returned to 
their schools. I chiefly attribute to this, but more to the character of the country 
and the peojile, the inferiority of the schools in the 2nd C-ircle to those in the first. 


1858. 


17. As during the past year we have been endeavouring to improve the Tehseelce 

schools established in 1850-57 : so in the current year 

Villapfo schools. . , «. • , 

it >vill be our eitort to try to improve the village 

schools which in 1857-58 we have been occupied in establishing. It will I think be 
necessary to raise the pay of the teachers of the best of them. At present nearly 
all receive 5 per mensem. I have suggested to the Inspector, Ist Tircle to make 
a selection of the most promising, to call them into the Normal School, and when they 
have gone through the course to reappoint them to the most important villages on 
salaries of 10 rupees. And when the extra Sub-Deputy Inspectors have been gene- 
rally appointed the supervision of village schools will be far more effectual than 
it is or possibly can be at present. 
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(100) Mr. 19. You will notice no increase but on the contrary a considerable falling-olf 

ArnoWs ^ in the nuinlier of female schools. Tn my last report 

second Report^ ttim*** Hthools. ^ stated that we did not intend to keep open schools 

1858. Of this nature wliich did not a])pear to iis'^^enuine. On carr}dng out this intention 

Lt. Paske siisj)cnded several schools in which he believed that the teachers were 
in fact pensioners. And this has not been a year in which to push a movement 
of this kind. The establishment of female schools is not lost sight of, but we wish 
to wait till the public mind is less excited befon^ suggesting mejisiires which involve 
change and therefore tend to increase excitement. You will pemeive that these 
scliools are attend(‘d only by Muhammadans at present. I was invited to inspect 
the schools both at Kalka and Moghrah. At the latter T found about 20 girls all 
learning to read. Some couhl read very fairly. They were very eager to be 
examined. The ])arents of several of them accom 2 )anied me to the school. 


Revtmuo schools. 


21. With a view to enable Tehseelco school teacher to give instruction to 

Putwaries a revenue teacher is attached to the Lahore 
Normal School. Of his pupils, two viz., the teachers of 
Nawasher and Ilarianah have returned to tlieir s<{hools ready to teach Putwaries 
out of the regular sf^hool hours. The district officers find however that this is not 
sufficient and they recjuire the whole or a great portion of a teacher's time, which 
of course, we cannot afford. Tn fact, I have growing doubts whether the S 2 )ecial 
training <»f adults can be advantageously combined by any ingenuity of manage* 
ment, with the general training of boys. If a teacher for the Putwaries is required, 
he must 1 am inclined to think, lx* a distinct officer from the Tehscelec school master. 
The idea of an evening class has not been favourably received, and except by means 
of such a class I do not see what the Tehseelee teacher can do for the Putwaries 
without neglecting the boys. If revenue schools for adults are required, we 
must I think be prepared to maintain them apart from and independently of the 
ordinary Boys’ Scliools of the country. 


23. During the year under review the Mission school at Sialkot has been ad* 

mittod to a grant-in-aid of Rs. 50 per mensem, and 
the Mission School in the Ambala Cantonment 
having suspended its operation has ceased to receive aid from Government. There 


Grant>in-aid SchooU. 



Punfab, 




4n now twahre sohook zwMviog an i^iQgate sum from Government {100) Mf. 

of Bs. 656 p«r mensem. *» 

24 . In my kst lepoit I stated that the letam of Indigenous sohook given in affpor , 

Table C, was confessedly inaoouiate, but that thc^ " * 

Indigenous Sohoo s. Statements contained in it were under not over the 

ni ftet- ; that it was erroneous by reason of imperfect investigation not by reason of 
ava ggftTntinn . 1 oannot say that I regard the return now submitted as complete. 

In fact to compile a perfect statktioal record of indigenous sohook in the Punjab 
would require a laig«? establishment than outs, and one occupied only with that 
partioukr business. The average attendance at each of these schook is 7, which 
gives an aggregate average of 43,736 boys attending indigenous sohook of all sorts, 
instead of 40,162 of last year. The increase of sohook is 1»224, the increased aggre- 
gate average attendance is not mote than 35,44 : the average for each school being 
returned lower this year than kst : and the lower average being probably the truer 
one. 


29. In March 1868 1 was ordered to take charge of educational establishmenti 
. in the division of Pelhi. since subdivided into Delhi 

Dellii and UM8at DivMions. j ti* rt . , . , 

and Hissar. I have reported separately the arrange- 
ments I have made for carrying on the current business of those divisions, and for 
assimikting the system there to that which prevails in other parts of the Punjab, 
But 1 have not been able to include those districts in the tables which accompany 
this r^rt. With that easy falling back into old ways which so ohaiaoteiises the 
native of India, the people began to send their sons to school again directly the 
sohook were reopened. At this moment all the Government Tehsili sohook and 
the great majority of the village 1 pit cent, sohook are in operation in the districts 
of Paojpat, Delhi, Gutgaon, Bohtak and Hissar. Application has bem made to 
Government for the appointment of a third inspector. Should this officer be sane* 
tloned, the Jhajar and Sarsa distikts will be included in the permanent educational 
arrangimreats wliioh will thm be made. 

• 

******* 

30. In the month of S^tember last the sanction of the Chief Conunissioner 
was received to the institution of a Book and Transktion Dqiartment in oonneotion 
withvmy office, at a montiily cost of three hundred rupees. Pandit Adjodhk Par- 
ahad, kte Hea dm a st er of the Amritsar School, was appointed " Curator and 

28 
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am Mr. 

Arnold's 
second Report 
1858. 


Translator ” on u salary of Rs. 200 per mensem. The “ Book Department ” com- 
menced its operation on the Ist October 1857. At that time we were suffering from 
an absolute dearth of school books. Our former supplies from Agra were exhausted, 
and owing to the destruction of the Sikhandra Press and the stoppage of commu- 
nications, fresh supplies could not be procured. The first thing to be done evidently 
was to print new editions of the standard school books. Bfit a new difficulty arose* 
There was no printing paper loft in the Punjab. Our books had therefore to be 
printed on country paper, a reduction of one-sixth on the Agra price being made 
for the inferiority of the paper in the retail price of each book. Every work was 
carefully revised as it went through the Press and some books especially the “ Tahrir 
Ukleidasj” were considerably altered. I subjoin a list of reprints copied from the 
Kohiuur Press under the superintendence of the Book Department from the 1st 
October 1867 to the 3Uth April 1858. 


(101) Letter of 
23rd Jammy 
1860. 

******* 

8. llis Excellency observes that, though the Educational progress which had 
been hoped for, was stayed by the Mutinies, and the terrible occurrences of the 
year 1857, there was no pcroeptiblo retrogression even during the crisis. The 
Oovernment Zillah and Tahsili schools were maintained at the complement they 
had attained to ; oven in the Cis-Sutlej States, surrounded by rebellious districts, 
and in Peshawar, the attendance of scholars at Qovemment schools was scarcely 
affected and with the exception of a little ill-feeling in Rawalpindi, there was no 
manifestation of fanaticism, prejudice, and mistrust. After October, when the 
chief causes of anxiety in the Punjab had passed away pi-ogress was again 
resumed, and notwithstanding the political troubles '*of the time, the number of 
schools has been inoreased and measures of improvement carried out. 

•1. The facts, while they reflect credit on the energy and efficiency of the Depart- 
ment and on the sound judgment with which a system of Qovemment ]^uoation 
has been introduced, may also be fairly regarded as proof of the desire of the people 


( 101 ) Ldier,datedt1ic23rdJanmry 1860, from the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India to the Secretary to the Government of the Punjab. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Temple’s letter No. 2UU, 
dated 14th August 1858, and its enclosures, submitting Reports on Educational 
operations in the Punjab up to the year 1857-58, and in reply I am directed by the 
Qovemor General to communicate the following observations thereon. 
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of the Punjab to give their children the benefits of education, and, collaterally, (7W) ^tter of 
as evidence of the loyalty and the good feeling which have been in other ways 23m Janmry 
abundantly manifested by the people of the Punjab to the Government. 

5. Though the Delhi territory was transferred to the Punjab administration 
only in February 1858, the Departmental machinery had been reorganized, and the 
Educational system re-established in the districts by the end of April, and in May, 

“ the average attendance at all the schools was much the same as it had been 
before the disturbances.'' The officers of the Department, the late Mr. Arnold* 
especially, are entitled to much praise, for tlic rapid resuscitation of the educational 
system in the Delhi territory, 

6. It is stated in Mr. Temple’s letter that the entire expenditure on the part 
of Government will hereafter be Rs. 2,12,484 but in addition to this there is a cesS 
at the rate of one per cent on the Land Revenue throughout all the districts of 
the Punjab except Lcia and Hazara. In 1850-57 this cess yielded Rs. 1,38,044 and in 
1857-58 Rs. 1,51,544 ; and, when the year 1857-58 closed, there was a balance in 
hand of Rs. 1,83,853. This cess is said to have been contributed by the people 
voluntarily and it may be so, but Ilis Excellency thinks the contribution to be not 
altogether free from injustice, seeing that it falls entirely on the agricultural popu- 
lation, while the village schools, which are maintained from the funds so provided, 
are equally open to the commercial and other non-agricultural classes, and as yet 
none of the scholars are required to pay fees for tuition. It is said to be in con- 
templation to levy fees from the non-agricultural classes, and it would be but just 
that this should be done, as soon as the system of public education is sufficiently 
firmly established to carry out the measures, without making the schools unpopular. 

I am further desired to remark in respect to the education cess that no more ought 
to be taken from the people than will suffice to meet the expenditure on village 
schools for that year. The demand of sums in excess of what is required for the 
current expenses of the schools, and the accumulation of a fund from this source, 
are open to serious objection, and His Excellency desires that for the future, such 
demand and accumulation may be avoided. 

7. Eleven female schools have been estabUshed and are attended by 122 girls, 
all Muhammadani These have been little interfered with as yet being visited only 
by one of the Native officers of the Department. His Excellency thinks it is desirable 
that the course which Mr. Arnold has adopted should be followed for the present. 


\See foot-note on p. 283. 


2s 2 
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(101) LeUer of 8. Two Normal schools have been established, one at Lahoie, another at Bfetral* 
23rd January pindi, and'th^ are said to have proved highty beneficial. The |(teat wofit in the 
1860, Punjab is the want of qualified masters, and His Excellelioj' thinks that efforts may 

be made with advantage to increase the number of these sdiools. The plea, which 
has been introduced by Mr, Arnold of requiring masters who, on the inspection of 
their schools, are found below the standard to attend these Normal schools reeeiv* 
ing t of their salary, while the remainder is applied to the remuneration of their 
substitutes, is calculated to improve the efficiency of the machinery and is fulfy 
approved. 

9. Grants-in-aid have been freely accepted by all the Missionary and private 
schools in the Punjab except one, which is sufficiently provided with funds other* 
wise. The sum expended was in 1856-57 — Rs. 8,390 ; 1857-58 — Rs. 8,060. 
Proposed in future Rs. 18,660 per annum. 

* e * V V V * 

11, The only other point worthy of special notiee, is the formation of a depot 

for school books. . Numerous little books in the vernacular have beat printed 
at Lahore, under the direction of the Director, and these are sold to the soholato, who 
are thus made indirectly to contribute to their own education. In 186&-67 were 
published 8,858 books, realising Rs. 1,905-3-11 and in 1857-58 were sold 14,139 
books yielding Rs. 3,031. 

****** ^ 

14. With regard to the formation of Bible classes, I am to state that Mt. Temple’e 
letters dated the 21st April and 3rd Jiily last. Nos. 41 and 123» will be forwarded for 
the consideration of Her Majesty’s Governmmit but that His SkoeUeMoy is entirely 
opposed to the introduction of the Bible as a clan book, or to the formation of the 
Bible olaeses in QovemmNit schools ; and that the Local authorities must continue 
to be strictly guided by the principles laid down in para. 61 of Lord Staid^’s 
Despatch No. 4, dated the 7th April last. 


(102) ExtrOcts from the Report on Popular Eduotdion irftfie Pmjeiby 

18S0M. 


(102) Report 
of 1859-60, 


" While the direct executive management 6i hundreds of schools, scattered 
over fully a dozen districts, was vested in each Inspector, aided by severul native 
deputies, tiie Civi} authorities could not be brought to consider themselves in any 
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mj napottidM* lot tii« wdl bong of these institutionB, or for the ooodact of the {102) Report 
natHre sabosd&Mtes. Moreover hy the ^stem of report which was in vogue, the of 1880-- 
stetni of the sehods and the piooeedings 'of the Educational Officers were reviewed 
and eMaitoeBted on by the Civil authorities, who having no direct concern or res- 
ponsibility in educational matters, were too apt to ignore the obstacles which 
beset the Department, and to expect wonderful progress in an incredibly short 
space of time. 

* * * * * * « 

" The native supervisim;'' agency was denounced as a body of corrupt, pro- 
fligate, and seditious public servants, the school masters as illiterate and useless 
and the Inspectors and the Director scarcely escaped the wholesale condemna- 
tion bestowed on all tanks. The ptivil^e they enjoyed of visiting the hiUs in 
the hot weather was fiercely attacked, and the Department was stigmatized as a 
* refuge for the invalid and the indolent.’ 

** 1 need scarcely say that this wholesale condemnation appears to have been 
very undeserved. That there were individual cases of corruption, profligacy, 
and sedition among the Deputy and Sub-Deputy Inspectors is readily admitted, 
but as a class, these native subordinates were in no wise better or worse than their 
companions in. other Departments, and in point of education they were certainly 
superior. The Teachers were the best men that could be obtained, and every thing 
that could be done was being done to improve their quah'fications. The exertions 
of my predecessors, and their colleagues, the Inspectors, in organizing the Depart- 
ment mid bringing the schools to their present state of comparative excellence, 
are sufficiently wdl known to rmuier it ^nite unnecessary for me to say a word 
about them. 

Eij/kltetUh, — ^The general out-cry above described had a very depressing 

Dttnmimg iala«Ma of tUs “*7 be imagined, on all 

unfortunate out-ory against the ranks of the Department, and when I 

was summoned to the post of Dirmtor 
•A January last, the pcoqieot before me appeared so gloomy and 
daspfeitingg that it was suiter many misgivings and considerable reluo- 
teMs, that I ventuMd upon 'the task of administering a Depart- 
BMit, whieh, hewerar imjustly, was suffering under a load of 
opprehmas, ssffoieBt to iiis|Mfe the belief that it was on the point 
of diasolnthNi. 
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NinkeetUh.—ReMavaei. however, by the sympathy ahd siq^oit; < p U nik d> 

_ towards the Department by ]ffi0 Himiinit 

Direoiora aasiimptioii of omoe ^ . V. ^ ^ 

in Jonnafy 1860 and tnbsequont tiho Xil6llt61181lt Govomor^ AHu (SHltl8&6tt 

that the measures of reform whioh he 
had resolved to introduce would, ere hmg, suffice to remove the 
popular prejudice excited against the whole educational body, in 
consequence of the miscondnct of one of its members, I entered 
on the duties of my office from the 12th January 1860. Since then 
my time and attention have been almost wholly devoted to the 
introduction of a new system, which will be formally inaugurated on 
the 1st May 1860. 

Twentieth , — The chief features of this plan ate : — 

First . — ^Abolition of the native 
BoSri. supervising Agency.’ 

Second . — ^Transfer of the execu- 
tive management of all Vernacular Schools to the District 
Officers. 

Third . — ^Transfer of the cost of Tahsili schools from the general re- 
venues of the State to the one per cent educational cess fund. 
Fourth , — Organization of first-rate Normal schools for training ver- 
nacular teachers. 

Fifih . — Institution of efficient Zilla schools in whioh the English 
language may be studied, in conjunction with instruction in other 
subjects, through the'medium of the vernacular. To be maintain- 
ed out of the savings effected by the 1st and 3rd measures above 
mentioned. 

Sixdi . — ^Increase of grants-in-aid to good private schools, to be pro- 
vided for out of the same savings. 

Seventh . — ^Direct subordination of the Department to Government 
without the intervention of any other office. 


Twenty-first . — ^The radical change in the working of the Educational De- 
partment* whioh thh above reforms 
*‘** ''*’ sufficients indicate, will, I trust, prove 
highly .beneficial. Neai^ all the pie< 
liminary details have been arranged for carrying out t^e scheme 
and as soon as the officers charged with its execution become 
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to the new order of things^ I have every hope that it will (102) Report 
wo fic smoothly and satisfactorily. A little trouble and inconvenience of ISSO^O* 
may naturally be expected at first, but I have great faith in the re- 
vised system proving ultimately popular in this Province. I may defer 
further comment to my next annual report, when the practical result 
of the experiment will have been decided. 



CHAPITER Vllt. 

The BEaiNNiNo ox* Fbofessionai. Education. 

A. — Medicau. 

/. — Seng<U. 

In 1833 Lord William Bentmck appointed a Committee to report 
on the state of medical education which was given at the time in the 
Calcutta Native Medical Institution*" and at medical classes attached 
to the Sanscrit College and the Madrassa.f A question had been 
raised by the Ceneral Committee of Public Instruction as to “ whether 
it would be expedient to confine the medical instruction to 'KrtgliRb 
lectures and to adopt for class books solely English treatises, discarding 
Sanscrit medical books altogether.’* Dr. Tytler who was the Super- 
intendent of the medical classes was strongly opposed to such a change. 
The controversy over this question was fully dealt with in the report 
(103) of the Committee, who recommended the establishment of a 
new institution on a more extensive scale in which the various 
branches of medical science cultivated in Europe should be taught a-nd 
as near as possible on the most approved European system.” This 
recommendation eventually led to the foundation of the Med i ca l 
College of C^cutta and the abolition of the Native Medical Institution 
and the medical classes mentioned above, under a general order of Gov- 
ernment dated the 28th January 1836 (106) which was communicated 
to the Committee of Public Instruclaon in a letter dated the 7th 
1836 (104). The College was opened in June of the same year, with 
Dr. M. J, Bramley as Superintendent, and Drs. H. H. <3oodeve and 
W. B. O’l^aughnessy as professors. 

* A« to the origin of this institution see Vol. p. 184. 
t These Glasses were opened in 1826. 
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The second course of lectures in the College commenced m Octoher 
1836 when dissection was first introduced. The following graphic 
description of this event was given by Mr. J. E. D. Bethune on the 
occasion of his presenting to the College a portrait of Madhusudan 
Gupta who made the first attempt to dissect a dead body : 

{xlii.) I have had the scene described to me. It had needed some time, some 
exercise of the persuasive art, before Madhusudan could bend up his mind to the 
attempt ; but having once taken the resolution, ho never flinched or swerved 
from it. At the aj^pointed hour, scalpel in hand, he followed Dr. Goodeve into the 
godown where the body lay ready. The other students deeply interested in what 
was going forward but strangely agitated with mingled feelings of curiosity and 
alarm, crowded after them, but durst not enter the building where this fearful deed 
was to be perjjctratcd ; they clustered round the door ; they peeped through the jil- 
rnils, resolved at least to have ocular proof of its accomplishment. And when 
Madhusudan’s knife, held with a strong and steady hand, made a long and deep 
incision in the breast the lookers-on drew a long gasping breath like men relieved 
from the weight of some intolerable suspense.’’ 

The following were important events in the subsequent develop- 
ment of the institution : — 

(a) A secondary school in connection with the college for the 

instruction of native doctors for the military and civil 
branches of the service was established in 1839 (106) 
and (107). 

(b) The first hospital was opened in April 1838 and a female 

hospital for general patients and a midwifery ward in 1841. 
(In March 1844 four students of the College* in charge of 
Dr. Goodeve went to Kngland to complete their medical 
education.) 

(c) In 1845 a scheme for the systematic instruction of apprentices 

in the European Subordinate Department was approved 
lay the Court of Directors (108) and rules relative to 
carrying out the scheme were subsequently sanctioned 
by Government (100). 


Surya Kumar Cihakzavarti, Uwarkanath Bose, Gopal Chandra Seal, Bholanath Bose. 

^2 T 
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(d) The foundation atone of the present College Hospital was 
laid by the Governor General on the 13th September 1848. 
The inscription on the foundation plate is reprinted 
below (xlii). The hospital was opened on the 1st March 
1851. 

(ptHiii.) In the reign of Her Most Gracious Majesty VICTllRIA, The Foundation 
Stone of The Medical College Hospital, was laid, with Masonic Honors, by The 
Right Honorable James Andrew, Earl of Dalhousie, K.T., Past Grand Master of 
Scotland, Assisted by John Grant, Esq., Provincial Grand Master of Bengal and its 
Territories, Supported by a Numerous and respectable Convocation of the Craft, in 
the presence of the Honorable J. E. D. Bethune, President, and the Members of 
the Coundipof Education, and a large assembly of the inhabitants of Calcutta, 
on Saturai^ the thirtieth day of September, A.D 1848, A.L. 5848. 

This Hospital is founded for the Sick Poor of all Classes and Creeds in the City of 
Calcutta, and particularly for those afflicted with Epidemic Disease. 


Council of Education. 

The Hon. J. E. D. Bethune, President 
J. W. Colvile, Esq., 

H. M. Elliot, Esq., 

C. Beadon, Esq., 

J. Grant, Esq., 

J. Forsyth, Esq., 

Russomoy Dutt, Esq., 

Prosunnoooomar Tagore, Esq., J 
Fred. J. Mouat, M.D., Member & Secy. 


Council of the Medical College. 

H. Falconer, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 

J. Jackson, Esq., M.B., F.R.C.S. 

H. H. Goodevo, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.S. 
Allen Webb, Esq., 

H. Walker, Esq., 

R. O’Shaughnessy, Esq., 

Fred. J. Mouat, M.D., F.R.C.S. 



Messrs. Burn & Co., Architects. 
(On the reverse of the Plate.) 


“ The money for building this hospital was raised partly by public subscriptions 
through the Municipal and Fever Hospital Committee a^d the CouBxsil of Education 
which produced Rupees 1,03,000. A further sum of Co.’s rupees 1,07,000 was con- 
tributed to this purpose of which 50,000 was a munificent donation for the benefit 
of the City by Raja Pertab Chunder Singh, and the remainder was the balance of a 
sum of money raised by lottery for the improvement of Calcutta. Pari of the 
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ground on which it stands, of the value of rupees 12,000, was generously given by 
Babu Mutty Lai Seal.” 

(/) In July 1861 a proposal was submitted by the Committee for 
the establishment of a class for Bengali native doctors in 
connection with the College. The scheme was sanctioned 
by Government (110) and the class opened in June 1862. 

(gj On the constitution of the Calcutta University the former 
Diploma Examination of the College was abolished and 
examinations leading to degrees, viz., Licentiate in Medi- 
cine and Surgery and Doctor of Medicine were insti- 
tuted. 


(103) Extract from the Report of the Committee appointed hy Government 
to inquire into the state of ^Medical Education. 

Agreeably to your Lordship’s direction to that effect, we called upon Mr. Tjrtler (103) Com^ 
to prepare a synopsis of what he conceives the pupils at the Institution should be tnittee of 18o3. 
taught in the different l)ranches of medical science. This document, according to 
our view of it, does not contain by any means such a comprehensive and improved 
scheme of education as the circumstances of the case indicate the absolute necessity 
of. Leaving it entirely out of the question, then, at present, we would very res- 
pectfully submit to your Lordship in Council our serious opinion, that the best 
mode of fulfilling the great ends under consideration, is for the state to found a 
Medical College for the education of Natives ; in which the various branches of 
medical science cultivated in Europe should be taught, and as near as possible on 
the most approved European system ; the basis of which system should be reading 
and writing knowledge on the part of candidate pupils of the English language, 
and the like knowledge of Hindustanee or Bengalee, and a knowledge of arithmetic ; 
inclusive, of course, of proper qualifications as to health, age, and respectability 
of conduct. The Government might select from the various young men, who, should 
they pass the ffhal examination, the most distinguished and deserving, for filling up 
vacancies as sub-assistant surgeons. A knowledge of the English language, we 
consider as a sine qm rion, because that language combines within itself the circle 
of all the sciences, and incalculable wealth of printed works and illustrations ; cir- 
cumstances that give it obvious advantages over the oriental languages, in which 

2 T 2 
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(103) Com- are only to be found^ the orudest elements of science, or the most irrational snbsti- 
mittee of 1833. tutes for it. 


(lOi) The 
new Medical 
College, 1835. 


{104) Letter, dated the 7th March 1835, from Government to the General 

Committee of Public Instruction. 

«■ 

I am directed by the Bight Honorable the Governor-General of India in Council 
to transmit for the information and guidance of your Committee the enclosed copy 
of a General Order issued and published in the Military Department, from which it 
will be seen that the Medical Class of the Sanscrit College of Calcutta and the Medical 
Class of the Mudrusa both of which institutions are under the control and manage- 
ment of your Committee, have been abolished from the 1st February and a new 
Institution has been formed and placed under your supervision for communicating 
Medical instruction to the native youth through the medium of English language. 

2. The details of the new Institution are explained with the General Order and 
so likewise the degree and kind of superintendence thst is to be exercised by your 
Committee. It is only necessary to point out how the Committee is to act in 
passing the Bills of the new Institution and. whence the' funds are to be derived. 

3. It is to be observed that the Committee is to provide a suitable building for 
the College— with Library, Anatomical preparations, etc. The arrangemenJ^ for 
this and the expenses incurred in executing what may be deemed necessary or 
expedient must be specially submitted for the sanction of Government. The Com- 
mittee will therefore receive and consider the several suggestions and propositions 
that may be laid before it, and submit to Government their recommendations on the 
subject. 

4. The ordinary charge of the new Institution is to be met by the abolition 

„ „ , , of the late “ Native Medical Institution.” — ^The 

Dr. Grant 8 salary or 

Lecturer . . 300 annual expense of this was estimated by the late 

: “ Dr. Tytler at Rs. 33,960. To this is to be.added 

— — the saving that will result by the abolition since the 
12 1st proximo of the Medical Glass of the Sftnscrit 
5^,2 College Bs. 456 per mensem or Bs. 5,472 per annum, 
33,960 and any further saving ^hat may similarly be made 
ffP Aaa in the Mudrusa. You will be pleased to report the 
amount of these savings in order that corresponding 
deductions may be made from the monthly sums assigned on account fit these 
Institutions, 
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6. It is to be observed however that these are the Funds ultimately applicable (104) The 
to meet the charges of the new Institution when it shall be in full vigour. At first new Mediced 
the expenses will be considerably within the sum above indicated. The Governor- CoHegCf 1835* 
General of India in Council does not propose to put the payment of it on the same 
footing as other Institutions under your Committee by granting a fixed monthly 
sum in advance to meeh the charge until the monthly expenses shall have become 
fixed so as to enable Government to see precisely what they will be likely to be. 

In the meantime His Lordship in Council will be prepared to pass monthly upon 
Estimate a Bill for the probable charges of the Institution in the coming month. 

The surplus or deficit in the amount so supplied being carried on in the amount of 
the following month. 

6. Having drawn the total amount required in the form thjis prescribed you 
will audit and pass the Bills of the Superintendent and of his department as well 
for their own allowances as for the establishment and contingent charges of the new 
Medical Institution keeping these charges separate from others paid from the general 
Educati«on Fund or from the separate assignments on account of particular insti- 
tutions which are under the Committee’s management. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) H. W. 

The nh March 1835, 


{105) General Order of the Governor-General of India, dated Fort 
William, 28th January, 1835. 


No. 28 of 1836. — The Right Hon’ble the Governor-General of India in Council {iqq\ 
is pleased to pass the following Resolutions : 

1. That the Sanscrit College Medical Class, the Medical Class of the Mudrussa, 
and the Native Medical Institution, be abolished from the 1st proximo. 


2. That such of the students of the Native Medical Institution as are now 
capable of passing their final examination, shall be appointed Native Doctors, and 
all the other students of the Institution be transferred to the Native Corps of the 
Army upon their present salaries, to become Native Doctors when represented to 
be duly gualified by a Committee of Medical Officers ; or, if not found qualified in 
two years, to be discharged, ^ 
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{105) Residu- 3. That a new College shall be formed for the instruction of certain number of 
iion of IS 35, Native Youths in the various branches of Medical Science. 

4. That this College shall be under the control of the Education Committee. 

5. That the Education Committee shall have assistance of the following Medi- 
cal 0&o6tB,— Ex-Officio : 

The Surgeon of the General Hospital. 

Th9 Surgeon of the Native Hospital. 

The Garrison Surgeon of Fort William. 

The Superintendent of the Eye Infirmary. 

And the Apothecary to the Hon’ble Company. 

6. That certain number of Native Youths, whose ages shall not exceed twenty 
years, or be less than fourteen years, shall be entered upon the Foundation, as 
Foundation pupils of the Institution. 

8. That all candidates for admission as Foundation Pupils shall be required 
to present respectability of connexions and conduct, shall be able to read and write 
English and Bengallee, or English and Hindoostanee, and with these qualifications 
all Natives, between the age of 14 and 20, shall be equally eligible without exception 
to creed or caste. 

9. That the Candidates shall be examined by the Education Committee and the 
Superintendent of the Institution, and that the selection of the pupils shall be de- 
termined by the extent of their acquirements. 

10. That the number of the Foundation Pupils shall be limited to fifty. 

11. That the Foundation Pupils shall each receive a Monthly Stipend from 
the Government of 7 rupees which may be increased according to the following 
Rule. 

12. That all the Foundation Pupils be divided into three classes, each Class 
having a different salary : — 

The 1st class 7 rupees per month. 

The 2nd Class 9 rupees per month. 

The 3rd Class 12 nipees per month. 

13. That the formation of the classes shall be ^entrusted tb the management 
of the Education Committee and the Superintendent of the Institution, it being 
distinctly understood that the Classification will depend upon the acquirements 
of the pupils and not upon the period of their studies ; excepting that no pupil shall 
during the first two years of being on the Foundation, receive a higher salary than 
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rupees 7 per month, but that afterwards the increase will depend upon the Classi- (lOS) Resolu* 
fication. tion of 1835. 

14. That the Foundation Pupils shall be examined to remain at the Institution 
for a period not less than four years, and not exceeding six years. 

16. That all Foundation Pupils be required to loam the principles and practice 
of the Medical Sciences ir\» strict accordance with the mode adopted in Europe. 

16. That all the pupils who shall have completed their Studies according to 
the fonn prescribed shall be entitled to have a certificate signed by the Superin- 
tendent, to enable them to present themselves for final examination. 

17. That the final examination for granting Certificates of qualification to 
practice Surgery and Medicine, or, for admission into the Service, shall be publicly 
made by the Committee of Education, assisted by the Medical Officers above-men- 
tioned. 

18. That such Pupils as shall be deemed qualified to practice Surgery and 
Medicine, shall receive Certificates of qualification signed by the President of the 
Committee of Education, and countersigned by the Secretary of that Committee 
and the Superintendent of the Institution. 

19. That the Public Service shall be supplied with Native Doctors from the 
Institution, and with a view to this object, whatever appointments may happen 
to fall vacant during the period which intervenes between two examinations, shall 
be offered for the acceptance of the Students who pass at the Eixamination next 
ensuing. The selection shall be r^ulated by the extent of professional acquire* 
ment. 

20. That as inducement for Pupils of a respectable class to enter the Institu- 
tion, the pay of the Native Doctors, who shall have been educated at the Collie, 
and have received the Certificates of qualification, shall be 30 Rupees per month. 

After seven years’ service their pay shall be 40 Rupees per month, and after 14 
years, 60 rupees per mensem. After 20 years’ service, they shall be entitled to retire 
upon a Pension, regulated according to proportions granted to Native Commissioned 
Officer^ of the Army, if no longer capable of performing duty from age, disease or 
wounds. 

21. That the^Education Committee shall be charged with provid ing a suitable 
building for the Collie, a Library, Anatomical Preparations, and all other objects 
of an indispensable necessity to the Education of the Pupils ; the expense being 
previously submitted for the sanction of the Council of India. 

22. ISiat the Collie shall be under the management of an European Super- 
intendent, who shall devote the whole of his time to the interests of the Institution, 
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[lOS) Res<da- and who ehsll not be permitted to enter into private praotioe, or to hold aoy aitiuklbbii 
Hon of 1835. that oan in any way withdraw his attention from his duties at the Institution,. 

23. That the Superintendent shall be permitted to dfaw a Staff Allowance of 
1,200 Sonat Rupees per month, in addition to his B^imental Fay and AUoWanoes. 

24. That the Superintendent shall be aided in his duties by aniEiuropean 
Assistant, who shall draw a Staff salary of 600 Sonat Rupees per month, in addition 
to his Regimental Pay and Allowances. 

25. That the European Assistant shall devote the whole of his time to his duties 
at’the Institution, and that he shall not be permitted to enter into private praotioe 
or to hold any situation that can withdraw his attention from the interests of the 
Institution. 

26. That the European Assistant shall exercise no control over the manage- 
ment of the Institution, excepting by permission of the Superintendent ; but that 
he shall confine himself to the duty of assisting the Superintendent in the work of 
educating, the Pupils. 

27. That the whole management of the Institution, the Charge of the Pupils, 
the mode of teaching, and all the arrangements, shall be entrusted to the judgment 
and guidance of the Superintendent, under the control of the Education Committee. 

28. That the Superintendent shall make Half-yearly Reports upon the state 
of the Institution to the Education Committee, by whom these Reports shall be 
forwarded with their sentiments, to the Government of India. 

29. That the division of the duties of the Superintendent and of the Assistant 
shall be made at the direction of the former, subject to the control of the Education 
Committee. 

30. That the Superintendent with the aid of his Assistant, shall be expected 
to instract the Pupils in Anatomy, Surgery, Medicine and Pharmacy, and to qualify 
them for Medical. Charges, either Civil or Military. 

31. That the Pupils shall visit to witness the pi^urtioe of the General Hospital, 
the Native Hospital, the Hon’ble Company’s Dispensary, the Dispensaries fox the 
Poor and the Eye-Infirmary. 

32. That the Superintendent shall be supplied under the direction affd the 

management of the Education Committee, with a certain monthly allowance of Sta- 
tionery for the use of the Institution. ^ ' 

33. That the formation of a plan of Medical Education, and the Rules and 
Discipline of the Institution shall be entrusted to the Education Committee. 

34. That in addition to the Pupils on the Foundation, the benefits of this 
College shall be open' to all classes of Native Youths between the age of 14 and 20 
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without exception to creed or caste, provided they possess respectable connections {106) Resolu^ 
and conduct, and can read and write English and Bengalee, or English and Hindoos- lion of 1836^ 
tanec ; and that all thus (qualified shall, at the discretion of the Committee of 
Education, be permitted to attend the instruction at the College, subject to its 
discipline and regulations. 

35. That the SuperintendeTit shall draw a Paybill of the Establishment of the 
Tnstitution, which sh.ill be (jfjimtersigned by the Secretary of the Education Com- 
mittee. and shall annex to it a Nominal Roll of the Youths on the Foundation of the 
Establishments attached to the Native Medical Institution, and Voucher for the 
payment of the House Kent, but signed by the Secretary of the Education 
Committee. 

Ills Lordshit) in (’onnoil is pleased to nominate Mr. Assistant Surgeon M. J. 

Bramley to the situation of Su])erintendent of the New Medical College. Mr. 

Jiramlcy’s appointment to have effect fioiii the 1st Proximo. 

Wm. casement. Colonel, 

Secretary to the Government of India, 

Military Defarltmni* 

{106) licfiolution on the Medical College, Ccdcutta. 

The Hon’ble the President in Council obser\’^es that the General Committee of {106) Medical 
Public Instruction in reporting upon the examination of Medical pupils has entered College. 
in detail upon the history, objects and prospects of the Institution and has dwelt 
upon the results established by the very favourable examination passed by the four 
students recommended for Certificates of qualification in terms of merited commen- 
dation of their successful studies and of self congratulation at the extent of acquire- 
ments in science and practical Suigery imparted by the College in the short period 
since it was established. An unusually rigid examination appears to have been 
passed by these youths after four years of study and they have reached the point 
of qualification what was not expected to be attained in less than six years evincing 
a degree of aptitude not less creditable to themselves than the system by which it 
has been developed and brought thus easily to maturity is to their teacher's. The 
Committee after enlarging upon the proofs of success afforded by this result, sup- 
port two suggestions of the Council of the Medical College, one in favour of a subsi- 
diary school to give instruction in the language of the country to the Subordinate 
Class required for the Service and to Candidates for Scholarships in the CoU^q 

2u 
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(106) Medical and the other in favour of sending to England a certain number of the most success- 
College. ful Scholars from the College itself in order to complete their studies there in Medical 

and other Sciences and enable them to return with Diplomas placing them on equa- 
lity with the Surgeons educated for the regular Service of the East India Company. 
The President in Council, though sensible that the result of the examination passed 
by the four youths above referred to has established the fitness of the Native intel- 
lect for the acquirement of any degree of attainment in every branch of Science and 
has proved that the most confirmed prejudices can be o\ercomc by perseverenco 
and tact in those who impart the instruction and by placing objects in a proper 
light before the Youths who present tiiemselves for education, is still compelled to 
notice that one object of the present Institution, viz., the providing a superior class 
of Native Doctors for the Army and for Civil Stations is admitted not to be advanced 
through the institution of the present Medical College. The education of Youths 
to the point to qualify them for Surgeons’ Diplomas is assuredly a much higlier 
object which His Honor in Council congratulates the Institution at having rcachcfl. 
But the practical purpose aimed at should not be overlooked in the triumph of a 
successful advance beyond it and Ilis Honor in Council, regarding tlie proposition 
for establishing a subordinate Vernacular School attached to the (^Jollege as intended 
to promote this object, is prepared to give his immediate sanction to that addition 
to the existing institution. 

It seems to His Honor in Council that through such Vernacular Schools only 
can the Class of inferior Practitioners required by Government be made available 
. for the different Services required and eventually when subordinate seminaries arc 
established in different localities for their production it will become an aim so to 
educate the most promising Students in the higher Institution that they may be able 
to become the Professors in the lower so that the College may become a normal 
Seminary through which individuals capable of conducting schools of Medical Edu- 
cation in different parts of the Country may be provided. This subordinate charge 
in the interior may or may not be connected with the charge of dispensaries and 
hospitals and with the benefits of local professional practice according as the stations 
selected may be favourable for such objects and the Government may see the ex- 
pediency of establishing them. 

But though the President in Council adopts readily the suggestion for provid- 
ing immediately one and eventually more subsidiary schools for the production of 
the Class of Native Doctors required for the public service and thinks the most 
* promising fltudenth in such subsidiary schools may be removed to prosecute their 
studies in the Nonnal College in order to become eventually professors and practi- 
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tioners amongst thoir countrymen, he is not prepared at present to accede to the (106) Medical 
suggestion for sending youths to England to complete their studies there under College. 
charge of a professor of this College. The scheme would for the time of its conti- 
nuance nearly double the total charge of the Medical College which is already high 
and the present is not the fit tiine for incurring so considerable an expense for objects 
of which the utility is questionable, and which in fact could not be undertaken 
without the express approl)ation of the Hon’ble Court. The results of the present 
examination will of (joiirse be brought to the Court’s notice and their instructions 
solicited on the subject. 

The report will be further triuisinitted to the Oovernor- General who will thus 
have the oppoftunity of stating his views also to the Hon’hle Court for the sugges- 
tion in question. 

Ordered that a co])y of tin* a]) 0 \ e Resolution be transmitted to the Committee of 
Public Instruction and that tlie ( ’ommilleo be ro<jiicsted in order to make the reports 
on the Medical College' complete to submit a list of the students and Establishment 
made up to the date of the e‘xainination and showing the mim))er and names of 
stipendiary ami <d <itlu‘r Stmhuits for each year since the commencement of the 
Institution. 


(107) Gcuind O/yAy.s* btj the Right Ilan'ble the President in Council^ 

Fort WUlimn, 12th Angnst, 1839. 

(Government having resolved, in the GeiK'Tal Department, to sanction the for- ResolU’- 

Illation of a Secondar}^ School in connection with the Medical College of Calcutta 12-8- 

for tlie instruction of Native Doctors for the Military and Civil branches of the J839. 

Service, the following rules relating to admission to the School and to the terms of 
service which have been established by the Ifon’ble the President in Council are 
published for general information, and will take effect from the 1st of October 1839. 


FirsL — The school will be thrown open for the admission of any persons 
desirous of acquiring Medical knowledge, as well as for the instruction 
of Ijiose who enter the institution under the engagements and terms 
of service hereinafter speryfied. 

Seco'iid. -To the first of these classes of persons the subjoined rules do not 
apply, it being understood that such persons resort to the Institution 
in order to qualify themselves for eventually undertaking private 
practice in the Medical profession. 


2 u 2 
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Third . — The class of students intended for the subordinate Medical Service 
under Government is to consist of not more tlian fifty persons, ad- 
missible on the 1st of October 1839, and in the following, and every 
subsequent year respectively twenty additional pupils are to be 
admitted. 

Fourth .' — The qualification required of these students p,t the time of admission 
is that they shall be able to read and write the Hindustanee language, 
in the Devanagree or Persian character, their capability being certified 
by any interpreter to a Native Kegiment, and further ascertained by 
examination before the Examiners of the College of Fort William — 
on receipt of the Beports of the Examiners, the Council of the Medical 
College will select such as possess the best certificates restricting ad- , 
mission to the number of students above specified. 

Fifth . — Hindoos and Mahommedans are equally admissible when duly qualified 
on the sole condition that they be of respectable character. Where 
qualifications are equal, a preference will be shown to the sons or near 
relatives of Native Officers, and other respectable persons in the 
service of Government. Candidates from the provinces of Assam 
and Arrakan will be specially considered. 

JSio't/i . — The students are to be regularly enlisted as soldiers, and to be subject 
to the Articles of War for the Government of the Native Army, 
Students are admissible into the Institution at from 16 to 22 years 
of age, and upon their admission they are to enter into an engagement 
to serve the Government as Native Doctors, as vacancies may occur, 
for a period of not less than seven years from the time of their leaving 
the Institution in that capacity, unless prevented from serving that 
period by physical inability proved before a Medical Committee and 
certified accordingly. After a service of seven . years they may 
demand their discharge in time of peace. 

Eighth. -From the date of admission into the Institution the students will 
receive diet money, at the public charge, at the rate of (5) Five Com- 
pany’s Eupees each per mensem, to be continued to them during 
the period of their abode at the Institution, and to be drawn in monthly 
abstract by the Secretary to the Medical College. 
ninth . — It will at all times be in the power of the Council of the Medical 
College to discharge any individual student on being satis^ed that 
Jrom dulness, idleness, n^ligence, or misconduct he is not likely to 
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pnflif. I>y tlio instrnciiori at tin* TTistitution, or to boooino ])r()- {107) Rbs olu^ 

j)c‘r]y (jualiii<‘(l f(»r tiio oxrM<asi' of ifn* duMos for wliif-h lie is designed, tion of 12^8^ 

Tculif. 'riie stiidejiis will 1)0 reijuiied hoforo, they obtain aflniission into the. 1839 , 
sor-vioo as Native Doctors to ])a.ss an oxaniiiiation before the professors 
ol I h<^ .Mediea.l Colleoe, upon whose report of their fjnalifioation for the 
|)iil)li4; serviee m;ide througli the (‘olh‘.^e. Con noil to tlie Medical lh»ard, 
tin?, students will be apj)oint4*.d to the situation of Native Doctors 4)U 
the occmTcnce of vacancies in the same manner as Native Doctors 
Jiave hitherto been appointed. 

Eleventh , — The pay of Native Doctors on appointment to the service is fixed 
at (20) Twenty Company’s Rupees a month in Garrison or at a Civil 
Station, and (26) Twenty-five Company’s Rupees a month in the 
field of which sum (5) Five Rupees are to be considered as batta and 
deducted when on leave of absence from the Corps and Stations. 

Twelvth , — Although the engagement of Native Doctors to serve in that 
capacity does not extend beyond seven years, yet in the event of such 
individual continuing to serve, his allowances will after seven years 
1)6 advanced to (25) Twenty-five Company’s Rupees in TJarrison or 
at a Civil Station, and (30) Thirty Rupees in the Field, provided 
the Medical Officer under whom such Native Doctors may be 
serving at the time grant a certificate that the general character and 
})rofessional conduct of the individual deserve this indulgence- 
The certificate to be countersigned by the Superintending Surgeon 
of the Division or Circle. 

TA/z/rc;/.///. Pensions will be granted to Native Doctors at the following 
rates, and under the conditions of service therein specified: — 

A native Doctor who from wounds or injuries received on service shall 
becoim>! no longer fit to serve, will be entitled at any period less than fif- 
teen ye.ars to an invalid jicnsion of twelve rupees per mensem after fif- 
teen years to one-half of his field piiy if in the Military and of liis Garri- 
son pay if in the Civil branch of the service, after twenty-two years to 
the whole of liis pay, provided that in every case the inability of a 
Native Doctor to serve, as occasioned by grounds or injuries so received, 
be duly certified by the usual Medical Committee for invaliding. 

Fourteenth , — -A Native Doctor, if invalided under ordinary circumstances 
of inability to perform his duties, will be entitled at the expiration of 
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l&if) Resolu- fifteen years to a pensionary provision of Ten Eupees per ni(insern, 

lion of 12-8-- and after twenty-two years to one-half of his Field or Garrison pay 

1839. agreeably to the branch of the service in which he is employed. 

Fifteenthr Native Doctors attached to Civil Stations are liable to serve with 
the Army when so directed in General Orders, or the same advantages 
in every respect will thereupon bo extended to them when thus 
serving as to the Native Doctors attached to Corps. 

The forgoing rules are applicable only to those Native Doctors who may be 
educated at the Secondary School of the Calcutta Medical College. 


(108) Eoctrad, from a Desfotch from the Hon'ble Court of Directors, 

No. 9 of 9th July 1845. 


(108) Desnatch ReportlnR . changes in tho 

1 Q M iSecondary School of tho Calcutta 

W "**040. Medical (’ollegc, with tho view of 
raining tho qualilications of tho 
Native Doctors educated at that 
iuHtitution and diminishing the 
number of Sub< Assistant Surgeons 
employed in it, from which a 
saving of Its. 1,200 per annum 
will be made and two Sub-Assis- 
tant Surgeons left at the disposal 
of Govern men t. 


“ Para. 57th. We approve of the sanction you 
have given to the arrangements proposed for the 
improvement of the Secondary Class of the Medical 
College, although we doubt if they adc(]uatcly 
provide for the efficient instruction of the pupils. 
They seem to be left too exclusively tf) Native 
instructors, and to be in need of more effective 
European tuition and superintendence.* 


The supply of the Army with well taught Native Doctors is of it.self an object 
of great importance, but many collateral advantages may bo exjiected to juicuiie 
from the communication of sound medical instniction, through the medium of their 
own language, to a number of young men of respectability from the llpi»er Pro- 
vinces. It is therefore essential that the class should be furnished with competent 
teachers, and that their studies should be r<^nlarly and carefully superintended by 
the collt^e authorities.” 


(109) General Orders by the Ilon'ble the President of the Council of India, 
Fort William, 25th June, 1847. 

(109) Order No. 200 of 1847. - -The Hon’ble the President in Council, with tho concurrence 

of 25-61847. of the Right Hon’ble tho Governor-General of India, is pleased to publish the follow- 
ing regulations, for the future admission to the service of Candidates for Apprentice- 
ships iathe Bengal Subordinate Medical Department, the selection of Apprentices 
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I'nr Si inliMil *slii|>;s in <ln‘ Mrdiciil ('oIl«‘m\ ;in<l lln* <*\.iminn1 .on. |)rt‘vnMis to tln^ ]»n>- (//?.9) OvdeT 
i,H»l'o.i of Mcminn'S of I In- Drjjj ri mon|. jonicmlK' : tin* npcnifion of snoli of i>j 25-G'1847 • 

r;i!< ^ 'S havo rtMoronoc to Mm ;nlniission of A pfH(‘nt ua-s to flic MtMiiral and 

1 li *. • . iia.naocniont. durino Mmir stay timrt; licino. Iiow-cvcr. pi-ndcd for tlm prcsmit. 

I No 4aiinli<]at(‘ for tlic. Apprenticeship iti 1 Im‘ Snhordinat c Medical J )cpart.m(*nt. 
shall he a.<lniittrd Inflow I I or al)f)ve 18 years of 

■J. ra.ri<lidiitos will be, rerpiired to ])roduea‘ in Ihe. tir.-t. instance certificates of 
])a rentage and age. and satisfactory testimonials of g4)od cliaract iT, Ijefore they 
ean be deemed eligible for preliminary examination. 

3. Candidates must bo of healthy constitution and physieally fit for the active 
duties of the service. 

4. Candidates must be prepared to undergo an examination before a Com- 
inittee composed of two medical officers and a passed interpreter, respecting their 
knowledge of the English language generally, including orthography, the meaning 
of words, writing from dictation, simple arithmetic as far as the nile of three, and a 
colloipiial knowledge of Ilindoostanee. 

5. The number of vacancies in the Department will be notified in General 
Orders by the Commandcr-in-Chief, three months prior to the holding of the 
examination which will take place on the 15th April and 15th October of each year, 
at the several Hoad Quarter Stations of the Divisions of the Army. The 
proportion of the candidates for examination at each Station, to be regulated 
by the number of vacancies. 

6. Passed candidates for admission to the Department must serv' e two years 
in the grade of apprentices in the Hospital of a Euroijean Regiment, or in the General 
Il().spital at the Presidency, and during that period have given proofs of general 
good conduct and readiness to qualify themselves for the performance of their duties, 
otherwise they will not be considered eligible for a studentship in the Medical 
(V)llcge. 

7. The apprentices so qualified, who may be selected by tbe Medical Board ior 
Studentship in the Medical College, shall be required to quit their Stations in the 
Upper Provinces at such time, as to admit of their arriving at the Presidency before 
the opening of the^College Session on the 15th June. 

8. On arrival at the Presidency the apprentices will immediately report them- 
selves at the Office of the Medical Board, where they will be furnished with a letter 
to the Secretary to the Medical College, who wiU enrol their names on the College 
books, and from that date, until the completion of their two years’ study, they 
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(109) Order will consider themselves entirely under the control of the College authorities, and 
of 25-6-1847. subject to all the regulations of the Institution. 

9. The salaries of the student apprentices will be drawn in the abstract of the 
Secretary to the Medical Collie, and the expenses of lodging within the College 
bounds, victualling, clothing and providing class books, will be defrayed out of that 
salary under the authority of the College Council. 

10. The course of education in the College, as sanctioned by the Hon’ble the 
C-ourt of Directors during those two years, will comprise the teaching of Anatomy, 
Dissection, Materia Medica, Pharmaceutical Chemistry, the practice of Medicine 
and Surgery, and more espfecially Clinical instruction in connection with the two 
last branches. 

.11. If at the periodical College examinations held by the professors of the 
Institution, the Student apprentice shall fail to shew satisfactory progress, and 
willingness to profit by the instruction afforded he will be removed at once from the 
College and the service, on the recommendation of the Council. 

12. At the expiration of their two years’ study, the student apprentices will 
undergo an examination by the Professors of the College, and the three assessors 
selected under the orders of Government, from the number of the Medical Officers 
serving at the Presidency, and their affording proof of proficiency in the branches 
above noted, they will be drafted to European Regiments, or to the General Hospital 
at the Presidency, there to await turn for promotion as Assistant Apothecaries or 
Assistant Stewards. 

13. In future all subordinate Medical Officers shall be subject to a searching 
examination previous to promotion in the Department. No apprentice shall be 
promoted to the rank of Assistant Apothecary or of Assistant Steward, and no 
Assistant Apothecary or Assistant Steward shall be promoted to the higher 
grades of the Department, who cannot produce satisfactory testimonials of good 
character, and afford proof on examination by the Committee of three Medical 
Officers belonging to European Corps, of continued proficiency in the above 
branches of professional knowledge. 

14. Respecting those of the subordinate medical department, who may not 
have had the advantage of previous scholastic instruction, the committee of medical 
<jllicers in preparing the questions to be answered Ijy them, will lie guided by oppor- 
tunities which the parties may have enjoyed of acquiring professional knowledge. 
It will be indispensible that they shall possess an entire acquaintance with all Returns 
and Reports and Indents required in the apothecary and Steward’s departments, 
a set of which in their own hand-writing they should produce before the committee^ 
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and in short, under no circumstances shall any individual of the department bo passed {109) Order oj 
for the superior grade, unless found sufliciently f|ualilied for cvoiy duty which, 25~6-1847. 
from his position in the public service, he may be required to perfonn. 

(Signed) W. M. N. STUART, Major, 

Offirinfing Herretanj to the (lovernmenl of India, 

Military Department. 


J1 .—Madras. 

Tlie estublislimcnt of a, medical school for the further training of 
medical apprentices (of Eurojiean descent) and of native medical pupils, 
who used to receive practi(;al instructioiv in hospital duties, was sanc- 
tioned by the Government of Madras in July 1835. The course of 
instruction (jomprised Materia Medica, Elementary Pharmacy, Anatomy 
and Physiology with dissection. Surgery and Practice of Medicine^ 
the instruction being given through English. After the establish- 
ment of the Madras Univcr.sity {i.e. High School) the Board of 
Governors submitted in Januarj’^ 1842 a scheme for starting “ a 
Collegiate Class in the Faculty of Medicine to be attaclicd to that 
in.stitution,” by amalgamating the existing Medical School with the 
proposed class. The scheme was disapproved of by the Court of 
Directors in their despatch No. 20 of 18th October 1843 (111) ; biit 
continued to be discussed until the receipt of the educational despatch 
of 1843. In a minute of consultation dated the 22nd June 1852, the 
Governor in Council observed as follows : — “ Since then (the sub- 
mission of the first proposal by the Board) medical classes have been 
established at the Madras Medical College, under the auspices of the 
Medical Board and the professors of the College, with such distin- 
guished success, as wholly to supersede the necessity for any further 
consideration of this important point in connection with the University 
and it is the unqualified ^opinion of the Government that any plan 
or proposal for the combination of the duties of the Medical College 
with those of the University, supposing one to be hereafter fairly 
and fully founded, should be peremptorily negatived.” 

2x 
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The Medical School was under the charge of the Surgeon of the 
General Hospital. The general direction of the institution was vested 
in a Council composed of the professors acting under the supervision of 
the Medical Board. The successive stages in the development of the 
institution were the following : — . 

(a) The staff was strengthened in 184G a professorship of 
Chemistry and the next year by the addition of posts for 
anatomy, physiology, midwifery and diseases of the eye. 
In 1850 a professor of botany was appointed. 

{h) In 1851 the institution was raised to the status of a college. 

(c) In 1854 ai)plication was made for the recjognition of the in- 

stitution by the Royal College of Surgeons of London “ jvs 
one of the Colonial Schools of Medicine and Surgery.” 
This recognition was granted in 1855. 

(d) A primary medical scdiool for the })urposc of preparing native 

candidates for admission into the Medical College Avas 
opened in November 1857. 

(c) In 1857 a controversy arose regarding the course of studies 
prescribed for the Military Medical Students and “ for 
the improvement of the Subordinate Medical Department 
by throwing open the appointments hitherto held under 
the designation of Native Surgeoncies to Europeans and 
East Indians, and abolishing the distinction on the score 
of birth by which the Apothecary’s grade of the Medical 
Subordinate Department is confined to East Indians and 
the Dresser grade to Natives.” It continued for some 
two years during which lengthy minutes were recorded 
by the College Council, some of the Professors and the 
Director of Public Instruction, and was finally set at rest 
by Government Order No. 37S7 of the 24th October 1859 
(112). Important changes which were effected under this 
order were noticed by the Director of Public Instruction 
in his report for 1859-60 (113). 
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(110) Despatch No. 20 of 18th October 1843. 

The second of your commuriicatioiis now replied to hua reieienoc to your proceed- ( /lO) Despatch 
ingfl on the propositions of the Bo ird of Ediictiiioii for establishing a College of of 18-10-1843, 
Civil Engineers and a Medical College at Madras. 

« ♦ ♦ ♦ ^ 

We hope and expect that as your plans become developed the school will he 
much more resorted to but we think that any proposals to establish Medical oi 
(^ivil Engineering (Vdlcgcs at this moment, arc unwarranted by the state of pre- 
paration in the native community, and that it will be quite time enough when, 
from amongst some hundrods of native young men, familiar with the use of the 
English language, and with ^'Hrious important brandies of general knowledge, 
classes can be formed for the cultivation of professional and practical knowledge. 

With regard to the Medical College of Calcutta, which has in a great measure given 
rise to the suggest ion of the Education Hoard, wc have to observe that whatever 
success may have attended its operations was prepared for by years of previous 
cultivation, not only of English, but even of Medical Hoience. Tlie Hindu College 
which is analogous in its plan to the high school of Madras, Iiad been in existence 
for more than twenty years, when the Medical (hllege was founded, and had filled 
Calcutta with accomplished native English scholars, and besides this European 
Anatomy, Surgery and Medicine had been taught for several years both at the 
Sanscrit College and the Madrassa, and an Ilospital^and Dispensary had even been 
attached to the Medical Class of the former. All the pupils of the Medical College, 
who first were entitled to diplomas, had been distinguished scholars in the Calcutta 
seminaries. A shorter interval will no doubt be sulKcicnt to j)rcparo the pujiils 
for instruction in the Medical College at Madras, but it is obvious that there cannot 
be at present, nor for some time to come, an adequate number of well instructed 
young natives, to form such a Medical school as to justify the expense which it 
must entail, by the benefits which it would disseminate. 

(Ill) Order No. 3757 ^ 2ith October 1859. 

In the foregoing papers, several important questions relating to the subordinate (111) Order 
Medical Department are amply discussed. 24-10-1859. 

2. It is brought to notice that the Subordinate Medical Service generally is 
in many respects not in a satisfactory state, and the necessity for increased pay 
and beAer prospects is strongly urged. 


2x2 
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{Ill) Order of 3. On the other hand, the establishment of the Native Sui^concics has failed 
24-10-1859. to secure an adequate number of well skilled Native practitioners or to attract a 
superior class of candidates for the Native branch of the Department. The autho- 
rised number of appointments is not complete, and it is stated to be doubtful whether 
some of the Native burgeons arc as well qualified as many of the Assistant Aiiothc- 
oarics. . 

d. It is also pointed out, that for the simple duties 2 )roi)crly belonging to the 
Dresser grade, and the low scale of the i)revious education of the candidates for 
this grade, the course of instruction pursued in the Medical College is utterly un- 
suited. 

0. As regards placing the department on a more desirable footing in point of 
Letter to. Court of Oirectors, P‘y prospects, the Covemor in Council observes 

IV ^Joven.m«.t^“^h 25th ^ith this object have been already 

Xoptf'iiibiT 1857, No. 3 : 1 : 12 , 2ltli laid bcforc the Home Ciovernment jind the Oovern- 
Jiocember 1858, No. 4003. i.rTj* -i • .1 r- *1 

ment 01 ludiii ; but considering the existing financial 

difficulties and the time that has already elapsed since tJiis subject was first 
brought under notice, he proposes in disjiosii^ of the correspondence now 
before him, wliile establishing ceitain fundamental principles, to confine himself 
to those measures which may, if possible, be compassed without any increase 
to the present autJioriscd expenditure, and which may in conseciuence bo 
carried into effect with^it delay. 

C. He is of opinion that, in the first place, on the principle of securing for every 
appointment, the iiersou who, all things considered, appears to be best qualified, 
there should be no regard whatever to race or parentage, and that every grade 
should be thrown open to all classes, European, East Indian and Native, without 
any distinction. 

Second , — That the grade of Native Surgeon should be abolished, the appoint- 
ment of Sub-Assistant Surgeons being established for it. 

Third , — That a clear separation be made between the superior professional 
class which is intended to assist the European Medical Officers, and to 
undertake certain minor independent charges, and which will comprise 

* . the ranks of Sub-Assistant Surgeon, 

• oS ciiiors of this grade being . o j i 1 

111 receipt of KupeiioraUowttiieejT, Apothecary,*** 2nd Apothecary, and 

“ «f'nior Apotiie- Assistant Apothecary; and the class 
of 1st, 2nd and 3rd Dressers, whose 
duties are to a great extent of a mechanical nature, and who will be 
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ill futurli designated “ llosjiital Assisi jinls,*’ l»eiiig divided into two {111) Otdct of 
or three grades, as niay be deemed net;essar\', Sfciidenfs for: i]ir. Jiiglier "31-10-1859. 
class will be educated at the Me.du*.al Collejro as at present ; tJioso for 
the class of IIo.si)itiil Assistants will be cduealetl in the l^riinary Sehooh 
under the general superintendence ot the l*i'\nc\\)a\ ol the Med\evx\ 

College. ^ Thii vacant stipendiary Studentships, \)oVh in the MedicaV 
College and the Priuiary school, will be open to public coiwpeAlUow 
at the exaininations of candidates, to he held periodically. Students 
ill the rrimary School, and Hospital Assistants who may be qualified* 
will be allowed to compete for admission to Studentships in the Mcdi- 
(ial College. 

7. Adverting to the remarks in paras. 21 to 27 of the Adjutant (Jeiicrars letter 
respecting the amalgamation of J^uropoans and East Indians with Natives in the 
Subordinate Mcilical Department, His Honour in (\>uncil observes that the postings 

of Medical Subordinates l>cing made by the Coiii- 
No'vT ^ mandcr-in-Chief, on the recommendation of the 

Director General, wliile there is no doubt that in 
any CJi.se the latter Olficcr would consult His Excellency's wishes, His Excellency 
has further a final control ; and there apjiears therefore to be no reason to .appre- 
hend that the appointments to Regiments, iros 2 )italsandi)is 2 )ensarics. etc., Military 
as well as Civil, may not be so arranged that, in every instan(je, at the same tim^ 
that the 2 ’erson who is found most suitable in every rcs 2 )eet shall be selected, the 
hiconvcnieuccs antici 2 )atcd in the Adjutant Geiierars letter may be avoided. 

8. It is remarked that by a recent rule ♦ all candidates for admission into the 

Subordinate Medical Service arc attested, and under 
No*ir> 2 .^ ^ letli April i8o9, ^ 2ircvious Older f no Medical Subordinate is entitled 

^ January 1851, to claim his discharge under 10 years service, other- 
wise than upon payment of the whole amount -of 
stipend received by him U2i to the date of his being passed out iff the Medical 
School as qualified for the public service. The Governor in Council is of opinion 
that the existing arrangements on this head should not be disturbed, but that no 
additional measures is called for. 

9. Having thus laid down the principles on which the Government desire to 
proceed, they resolve to appoint the Director General of the Medical Department, 
the Director of Public Instruction and the Adjutant General (acting under the direc- 
tion of HisJKxcellenoy the Commander-in-Chief) as a Committee for the purpose of 
determining the number and rates of pay of the several grades of the Subordinate 
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{111) Order of Medical Department on the new footing, settling the necessary details, and framing 
24-10-1859. the required rules for carrying the proposed arrangements into effect, with due 
regard to the just expectations of those persons who have entered the service under 
the existing system. They will consult the Principal of the Medical College on 
such points as may be necessaiy, and also to obtain from the Military Auditor 
General and Civil Auditor such information as they may require to aid them in the 
preparation of their scheme. 

10. The Governor in Council desires to interfere as little as possible with regard 
to the course of studios at the Medical College and the Primary School, as he consi- 
ders the Medical Authorities the fittest judges of what is adapted to the capacities of 
the students, and best calculated to render them efficient for the duties they will here- 
after bo called upon to perform. He accords his sanction to the curriculum of study 
for the Medical College for the Session of 1859-60 proposed by the Principal in his 
letter of 9th February 1859, No. 254, approved by the Director General and recom- 
mended by the Director of Public Instruction, and which, it is presumed, has been 
already entered upon. 

11. The Governor in Council, however, requests that jn every arrangement 
connected with the Medical Collie, the important object of encouraging Students 
to qualify themselves for the independent exercise of their profession may not be 
lost sight of^ He is persuaded that, with judicious management, the superior prac- 
tical advantages of Western Medical Science will make themselves felt in every part 
of India. The demand for Medical assistance for the Railway ^nd other Private 
Companies and for the Shipping is already considei;.able ; but the great demand of 
all will be that arising from the increased wealth and intelligence of the Native 
population. 

JTrue Extract.) 

(Signed) H. MARSHALL, Cohnel, 

Aclit^ Secretary to Goxernimnt. 

(112) Medical College^ Madras. 

llencefonvard the Medical College will consist of the following Departments : 
First, A Senior Department for the instruction of young men who have received a 
fair general education and who desire to obtain thd^ appointment of Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons which grade is to be substituted for the present grade of Native Surgeon, 
or to qualify for a degree in Medicine at the Madras University or elsewhere. Candi- 
dates for adnpssion to this department of the College will be required to pass the 


(tl2) Medical 

College, 

Madras. 
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Matriculation examination of the Madras University. Five aoholar8lu]).s, each of (112) Medical 

the value of ruy>ees 20 yier ineu.sem and tenable for live y('ar.s, are to he attached to College, 

the Kenior Department. They arc to he awiinled hy coniy)et.ition on the result of Madras. 

the entraiuu! examination ; c.indi<lates who fail to obtain seholarshijis, hut who y)ass 

the prescrihed standard of ('xami tuition, hoiug admitted as free students. Apjtoint- 

meut.s to the grade of .Sub-Assistant Surgeon, which upon the principles advocated 

in my letter of the 23rd*August 1856 and 30th July 18.58, will he conferred without 

reference to creed, colour or caste are to be determined hy the result of the fmal 

c.\amination tit the conclusion of the College course, the apyiointments being awardetl 

to the most yirolicient students, whether scholarshij) holders or free .students. 

A second Department for the instruction of Paid Candidates and Medical 
Apprentices (yualifying for the grade of As.sistant Apothecary, who are to he 
admitted into the service as Paid or Unyiaid Candidates on the result of a comyietitive 
e.xiiinination, as provided for in the Ocncral Order of the Commander-in-Chief 
under date the .5th May 1 8.59 ; yirovision being made for their doing duty in an 
ITos|)ital for at least one year previous to their admission into t he Collegi*. 

III. — Bombay. 

Early in 1837 Sir Robert Grant who wa.s then Governor of Bombay 
ashed the Bombay Medical and Phy.sical Society for a report on native 
medical education. Enquiries were al.so made at the same time through 
the medical olTicors in the Pre.sidency as to the condition of native 
medical practice in the .several di.stricts and “ whether there existed 
prejudices likely to operate as an obstacle to the introduction of a better 
.system.” On the basis of the reports and information received from 
the above sources, Sir R. Grant drew up a scheme for the establisliment 
of a Medical Institution at Bombay. It was aj)i)roved by the 
Government of Lord Auckland just before the death of Sir R. Grant.* 

At a public meeting held on the 28th July at Bombay the following 
resolutions were adopted : 

“ That a subscription be immediately opened for the formation of 
a fund to be devoted to the public Commemoration of Sir Robert Grant.” 

“ That on condition that the Medical College so ably planned and 
so zealously advocated by Sir Robert Grant, be established and bear 


* He died at Dhapooree on the $th tTply 
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his name, the fund be applied, under the direction of a Committee to be 
nominated by this meeting, to the erection of a suitable building for 
that Seminary, or the foundation of Scholarships to be conferred after 
public competition on its most deserving pupils, &c.” 

The Court of Directors sanctioned the opening of a Medical School 
as proposed by -Sir R. Grant and “ authorised its }>eing designated ‘ The 
Grant Medical College 

The fomadation stone of the College building was laid by the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta on the 30th March 1846. In October 1846 the College 
was formally opened- and live free and seven stipendiary students were 
admitted. The first regular session of the College began on the 16th 
Jimc 1846, when the full course sanctioned by Government was in- 
troduced (113). 

The Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy Hospital deserves special mention 
as being the “ School of Practice ” of the Grant Medical College. In 
1838 Government accepted a donation of one lakh of rupees from 
Sir Jamsetjee and agreed to contribute an annual amount towards 
establishing a hospital “ for the relief of the sick native poor of all 
denominations.” The hospital was opened in 1846. 

He a|e 

Important events in the subsequent progress of the Institution 
were these : 

(a) In 1861 the appointment of a Professor of Midwifery, a 

Professor of Medical Jurisprudence and a Curator of the 
Museum, the establishment of the Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy 
Obstetric Institution in connection with the College in 1861. 

(b) The sanction of Professorships of Materia Medica, Anatomy 

and Physiology and Ophthalmic Surgery in 1853. 

(c) Recognition of the College by the Royal College of Surgeons 

of England as one of its Affiliated Schqols for Medical 
Instruction in the year 1864. , 

• Extracts from the first report of the college, giving an account of 
the endowments which the institution possessed at the time are re- 
printed below (113a). 



riiolti.-Mfrli. IVpt., Thomiisoii lloorkr*-. 

SIR JAMSETJEE JEEJEEBHOY, BART. (.1783-1860). 
A liberal benefactor of Education. 
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(113) Course of instruction 'pursued at tlie Grant Medical College^ Bimhay, 

The following has been laid down as the course of instruction to be pursued in (IIS) Course 
the College. It has received the sanction of the Education Board and been notified of instruction^ 
publicly in the Government Gazette. The Session will coiumence annually on the 
15th June and terminate on the 15th April and the following is the course and order 
of study which will be obsei \ od : 


Siibjort. 


Tho poriotl aivl order of atton- 1 
danco by Stiidonts. ! 


Remarks. 


Anatomy . 
riioinistry 


Institutes of Mcylicino. including tho general 
doctrines f»f IMiysiology, Pathology, and 
Thera [HMi tit's. 

Materia Medica, Phariiiuey, and eleincnts of 
Rot any. 


Surgery 

Practice of Medicine . 
Clinical Surgery 
Clinical Medicine 
Medical Jurispnidenco 
Midwifery 


Ist, 2iid k ard years . 
1 st & 2nd years . 


2nd & IJrd year.s . 


2ii<l & ;jrd years , 


.‘Ird, 4th and iith j’cars , 
.‘Ird, 4th an<l otii years 
4th an«l 5th ycvira 
4 th and 5th years 
4th and 5tli years 
4th and 5th years 


. I The Institutes and 
! Practice of Mfxli- 
. ' cine and Clinical 
\ Medicine, hy T3r. 

• Morehoad. 

. ' Anatomy, Surgery, 

! and Clinical Sur- 
gery, by Mr. Peet. 

, Chemistry, Materia 
Modica, and Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence 
by Dr. 11. Giraud. 


The students, during the first and second years will in rotation attend the 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Hospital, with the view of acquiring a practical knowledge 
of Pharmacy and of minor Surgery. They will attend the Hospital during the 3rd 
Ith, and 5th years, with the view of acquiring a practical knowledge of Medical and 
Surgical diseases. 

(I13a) Extracts from the first report of the Grant Medical College^ Bombay. 

“ The Medical College has also the advantage of possessing endowments for the 
reward and encouragement of deserving students. These are the Parish, Camac, 
and Anderson scbplarship Funds, Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Medical Book and Prize 
Funds. The Scholarship Funds were subscribed by the friends of the Hon’ble 
Mr. Parish, in conformity with a resolution passed at a public meeting held on the 
18th February 1841 ; by those of Sir James Camac at a meeting held on the 22nd 
April 1841 ; by those of tho Hon’ble Mr. Anderson, at a meeting held on the ICth 
February* 1844.” 

2 V 
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(113) Course ** In the month of Juno 1848, Sir Jamsetjee Jejeehhoy proposed to pay into 
of instruction the permanent treasury the sum of Rupees 10,000 to form a fund the interest of which 
■ -contd. jg to be annually disbursed in reducing the cost of Medical Books required by the 

Students of the College? Also a sum of Rupees 5,000 the interest of which is to 
form an annual prize to be awarded to the student of the 4th or 5th year who 
evinces the greater familiarity with and knowledge of the practical details of Medi. 
cine and Surgery.” 


B. — Engineering Eduoatton. 

I. — Bengal. 

The establishment of a chair of engineering in connection with the 
Hindu College is thus noticed in the annual report of the (Jfuineil «)f 
Education for 1844-45. . 

" The establishment, in connection with (he Hindoo College, of chairs 
of Natural Philosophy and Civil Engineering was sanctioned during the past year, 
upon condition of the lectures being thrown open to all who wished to attend upon 
payment of a regulated fee. A salary of Rs. 500 per mensem was guaranteed to 
each of the Professors and half the fees of pupils attending t he course, the remain- 
ing half to be devoted to the purchase of books, apparatus and such means of 
instruction as may be necessary.” 

The chair of engineering however remained vacant as no professor 
was available. In July 1847, the Council of Education was asked by 
Government to report upon two schemes, one formulated by the Bombay 
Government (116) for the establishment of a subordinate branch of 
Engineers and the other by the Military Board “ to restrict the employ- 
ment of persons in the department of Public Works to those of the 
military class (and therefore to Europeans)”. After considering the 
report of the Council Lord Dalhousie recorded a minute (117) recommend- 
ing to the Court of Directors the establishment of an engineer class at 
each of the Presidencies. But no orders on this communication are 
traceable. The Council of Education submitted another proposal for 
establishing a school of engineering as a separate department of the 
proposed Presidency college in March 1854. In May 1854 the Shiper- 
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intending Engineer, Lieutenant-Colonel H. Goodwjm advocated the 
institution of a coll^ of engineering for the general improvement of 
the department of Public Works.” This was followed by another recom- 
mendation for the immediate establishment of training school “ as a 
nucleus and preliminary adjunct to the college.” The Government 
of India after considering all the schemes again submitted to the Court 
of Directors their recommendations for the establishment of a college of 
engineering (118). The Court of Directors in their despatch No. 47 
of 2nd May 1855 approved the proposal for establishing a separate insti- 
tute of engineering which was not to be a dei)artment of the Presidency 
College and asked for the submission of a detailed scheme for their final 
sanction (119). This sanction was received in the Court’s Despatch 
of the 19th September 1855, and the college was opened in November 
1856 at Writers’ Buildings in Tank Square, a portion of which had 
lately been vacated by the Port William College. 


114) Exlruclis from the O'cncrol liejioii oh Public Instruction in Bengal, 

1847-48. 

lu July last, the Council were directed to report upon a plan submitted by the [114) Report 
Suboi-Uinato JSusinecriiij; Oe- tlovemuieut of Bombay for the establishment of a for 1847-48. 
partmunt. subordinate branch of Engineers at that Presidency. 

A brief outline of the proposal referred to, is subjoined : 

“ The subordinate Engineer Department to consist of three grades, each grade 


Assistant Engineers . 

Surveyors and Builders . 
Assistant Surveyors and Builders 


and any candidate reported ht only for the 2nd class of a grade, not to be promoted 
to the lA class of the same grade without examination to prove fitness. 


: — 


Bs. 

( 1st Class 1 


150 

l2nd 

• • 

120 

( 1st Class . 

• 9 

100 

land 

• • 

80 

( 1st Class . 

• • 

60 

l2nd „ . 

• 

40 

.1 

1 

tested by 

examination, 


2y 2 
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{114) Report 
for 1847-48. 
--coiitd. 


Tho qoalifiostions to be as follows : — 

A knowledge of a complete course (Hutton’s) of Aiitbmetio, Logarithms, the 
. . , ^ _ . simple Elements of Algebra and Plane Geometry, 

Mensuration of Planes, Solid Plano Trigonometry, 
and Mensuration of Heights and Distances. The use of the Theodolite and Spirit 
Level, Simple Trigonometrical Surveying, the calculf^ion plotting, and fair 
delineation of Simple Trigonometrical and Topographical Surveys. 

The delineation and finishing in shade and color of designs in Architecture and 
Civil Engineering. The calculation and estimating of the same, us also their lining 
out for execution ; an acquaintance with the jii^P^i^tics and qualities of building 
materials, and of the principles of simple framing in Carpentry. 

A knowledge of Arithmetic (Hutton’s Course) to the end of the Logarithms, 

Practical Geometry, Mensuration of Planes and 

ilurvoyon an ui om. golids. The use of all ordinary drawing instruments, 

and the ordinary mason’s and roadlevels, surveying with the plane table compass, 
chain, fair plotting, and delineation in lines and shade of such surveys. The deli- 
neation and shading in ink of simple designs in Architecture and Civil Engineering, 
tho calculation and estimating, as also tho lining out of such simple designs for 
execution. A practical acquaintance with the properties and qualities of materials 
for building. 

A knowledge of Arithmetic (Hutton’s Course) integers and fractious to tho 

end of tho Square Boot, the elements of Practical 
Surveyors unil (Geometry, Mensuration of Planes and Solids. The 
use of Compasses and Scales. Tho delineation in 
ink of the simplest description of topographical drawings and designs in Architecture 
and Civil Engineering. Tho lining out of the latter for execution, surveying with 
chain and cross stafE. The fair delineation of such simple surveys, a practical 
acquaintance with the properties and qualities of the ordinary simple building 
materials. 

The above qualification to be considered equally meritorious whether attained 
and applied through a Vernacular or an English medium.” 

In August last, Major Goodwyn, then oiheiating ^s Superintending 

Engineer of the Sout]^ Eastern Provinces applied to 

Iie^rtment^ ^ “ introducing a more highly 

edrfMed class of native subordinates into the Engi- 
neer Department, those at present employed possessing such a rudimentary knowledge 
of reading, writing, and accounts as fitted them only for discharging t£e ordinary 


Assiatant 

Buildora. 
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indoor duties of writers ; whereas Overseers and Darogahs acquainted with (114) Report 
mensuration, capable of taking a section of a road or embankmen, and of drawing for 1847-48 - ■ 
up simple plans and estimates were required. conoid. 

The salaries attached to those offices range from a minijuum of 10 to a maxi- 
mum of 25 rupees a month ; Major (ioodwyn was, therefore, informed that it was 
liopeless to expect natives possessed of the requisite qualifications, to enter a depart- 
ment in which a considerable aimuint of personal exposure was required, while the 
prospects held out were inferior to those which individuals of a much lower scale of 
acquirement could at present command in any other line of life tliey chose to adopt* 

The salaries mentioned arc inadc(j[uate for the maintenance of any respectable 
native, and it is feared that educated men who would accept of cmx>loymcnt in such 
circumstances, would only do so with the hox)c of adding to their incomes by the 
dishonest means which such low salaries would tempt them to resort to, where the 
chances of detection arc remote and dismissal a veiy inadequate ijunishment for 
those qualified to gain a much more ample maintenance by honest labour. 

Education must sjiread to a greater extent than can reasonably be anticii;)atcd 
for many years to come, before the coiufjctition is so great as to secure native agen- 
cies of a high standard of qualification for very moderate provision and no chance 
of ultimate competence. 


(115) Minute by the Earl of Dalhousie, dated the 29th of August 1848. 

fcjo far as my exi)erience and observation have yet enabled me to judge, the lord 

Civil Engincoring D. subordinate S 

in public works require amendment as much of 

as any portion of our system, 29-8-1848. 

I conceive that great good would result from the training in a well instructed 
class of a certain number of youths annually, to fill vacancies as they arise and to 
meet the increasing demands of the departments. 

The establishment of such a class at each of the Presidencies would not be 
attended with a^reat expense. 

The Court appears to have sanctioned it to a certain extent at Madras ; and 
it is already in practice in the North Western Province. 

1 would therefore submit this proposal to the Court as a general one recom* 
ending It strongly for their favourable consideration. 
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{115) Lord 
Dalhousie’s 
Minute of 
29-8-1848— 
cotttd. 


The Bombay Government should be informed we have done so ; and in the 
meantime it seems no more than bare justice that the youths trained in the Civil 
Engineering Class at the Elphinstone Institution should have employment found 
for them as vacancies occur. 


D(ALHOUSIE), 


August, 1848. 


I entirely concur. 
F. M(ILLET). 


I concur, 

J. H. L(ITTLER). 


{116) Despatch, dated the 1st September 1854 to the Court of Directors. 


{116) Despatch 
of 1-9-1854. 


No. 29 dated 5th May 1854. 

„ 57 „ 2Ut July 1854. 

„ 65 M nth August 185’(. 
Minute by the Govornor Ge- 
neral, dated 11th July 1854. 
Concurred in by the Hon’ble 
J. A. Dorin and Major-General 
the Hon'ble J. Low, C.B. 

Minute by the Uon’ble J. P. 
Grant, dated 25th August 1854. 


With reference to our Despatches as per margin 
wo have the honour to submit to your llon’ble Court 
the accompanying communications from the Govern- 
ment of Bengal together with our Minutes here noted 
relative to the establishment of a Civil Engineering 
College at Calcutta. 


2. Since the above minutes were written, your Hon’ble Court’s Despatch No. 49, 
dated 19th July on the enlarged system of Education to be pursued in India has 
been received and we caimot now suppose it possible that your Hon’ble Court will 
have objection to sanction the enhanced expenditure which will be entailed by 
establishing an Engineering College for both the practical and theoretical instruction 
of persons to be employed in the public service quite independent of the mathe- 
metioal and Engineering instructions to bo given generally to all parties in the 
proposed new Presidency College. * 


Fout Wiluam, 


We have, etc. 
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(117) Desfatch, dMed the 2nd May 1855, to the Governor General of 

India in Council. 

Letter, dated 1st September, No. 7 of 18i4. 

In this letter you submit, with reference to the accompanying correspondence (117) Despatch 
with the Government of Bengal, a recommendation for the establishment of a College of 2-5-1855. 
of Civil Engineering in Calcutta for the practical and theoretical instructions of 
persona to be employed in the Public Service independent of the Mathematical and 
Engineering instruction to be given generally to all parties in the proposed new 
Presidency College. • 

We have, as you are aware, taken a warm interest in the establishment and 
progress of the Thomason College of Engineering at Roorkee and have recently 
sanctioned the establishment of similar institutions at Madras and Bombay. We 
are of opinion that the object of affording to all grades the means of acquiring a sound 
practical and theoretical knowledge of Engineering in all its branches is far more 
likely to be attained through the means of a separate institution than in the mode 
proposed by Mr, Grant of combining a scientific course at the Presidency College 
with practical instruction at various detached working Establishments in Calcutta. 

We accordingly authorize you to frame a scheme for a College of C-ivil Engineers 
on the combined plan of the Thomason College at Roorkee and Captain Maitland’s 
School at Madras, submitting the same for our final sanction. 

In consequence of this resolution it will be unnecessary that instruction in Civil 
Engineering should form any part of the course of instruction at the Presidency 
College but examiners will, of course, be attached to the University for the purpose 
of testing the attainments of those who may present themselves as C^andidates for 
Honors and Distinctions in this Branch of study. 

London, 

The 2nd May, 1855. 


II. — Madras. 

I The first proposal for the opening of an engineering class in connec- (o) Engineer- 
tion with the High School at Madras was submitted by the University College. 
Board to the Government in 1842. But it was disallowed by the 
Court of Directors’ despatch, dated the 18th October 184^ ^veral 
attempts were afterwards made, the last being in 1853, to estabUsh 
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thia class which did not, however, come into existence until after the 
constitution of the university ^of Madras in 1867. In his report for 
1866-67 the Director of Public Instruction remarked : — 

(aiv) “ Tho arrangement for the establishment of the projected Civil Engineer- 
ing Collie not having been completed, the Survey School and that established by 
Major Maitland at the gun carriage manufactory have been respectively continued 
on their previous footing. The project, however, of incorporating the latter insti- 
tution with the Engineering Collf^e which was at one time entertained has been 
finally abandoned. The survey school will merge in the Engineering College, 
which Vill be opened at an early date.” 

The institution was started in 1858 and the Director of Public 
Instruction in his report for 1868-59 made the following remarks 
about it ; — 


(b) School of 

Ordnance 

Artificers. 


(c) School of 

Industrial 

Arts. 


{xlvi) “ The long projected Civil Engineering College has been brought into 
operation during the year under review ; the Survey School formerly attached to the 
Board of Revenue and subsequently to the Chief Engineer’s office, having been 
adopted as its basis. The plan upon which it was originally proposed to establish 
it, viz., that it should provide instruction for all grades of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, except officers of the corps of Engineers and civil engineers educated in Eng- 
land, has been abandoned for the present on financial grounds ; and it has been 
determined to confine it to'training candidates for the grades of Suboverseers and of 
Assistant Engineers!^ 


V An intere.sting indastrial school in Madras was the school of Ord- 
nance Artificers which was opened in 1840 by Major Maitland, Superin- 
tendent of the Gun Carriage Manufactory The school was taken over 
by Government in 1855. A few extracts from a letter of Major 
Maitland to Dr. Mouat, Secretary, Council of Education , Calcutta, are 
reprinted in this chapter giving the history of this institution. 

A school of Industrial Arts was opened by Dr. Hunter, Surgeon of 
the Black Town in May 1850, “ with the liberal and enlightened design 
of creating among the Native population ^ taste for the humanizing 
culture of the fine arts.” In June 1851 he started another institution 
called the School of Industry, “ to afford tp the rising generation of the 
country the opportunity and means of acquiring useful handicrafts ; 
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to improv'^c tlie manufacture of various articles of domestic and daily 
use, now largely made in the country, hut rudely. and iincouthly ; and 
also by develo])i’ng the latent material resources of the country, to create 
a local supply of several articles in general demand, which hitherto have 
been almost cuitirely imported ; to inpuove tlie taste of the native public 
and make IIkur fanviliar with beauty of form and fintsh in the ailicles 
daily in their hands and before flieir (‘ves/’ 1 lie two schools, amal- 

gamated into one under the name of School ol Industrial Arts,” 
became a fJovernment institution in JH55. 


{110) Letter, dated the loth Sepfen/her 1849 h'om Captain J, Maitland, 

Saper inti 'tidrvt. Gnn (\n riage iMan^t factory, toF. J. Moaat, Esq.^ 
t^ecretary to the Council of Julacation, Calcvfta. 

^ T liavo the honor to iKjknowledjro year letter of the Ith July last enclosing me {119) Captain 
a co])y of the rales and course of study followed in the Poorkce C^ollege and rccfuest- Maitlandis 
ing rne to state my opinion as to how far 1 can cany out a similar or greater extent letter. 
of practical education in Engineering, in my school, and what additional establish- 
ment and means of instmetion I would consider necessary to enable me to do soT 
That the ronncil of Education may know the grounds upon which I have come 
to the following conclusions : I have given a brief history of the condition of the 
Artificers before and after the estahlislunent of my school, the mode and course of 
instruction, and all particulars that I can recollect connected wfth it — and being 
fully aware of the great importance of the subject, I regret very much that sickness 
and other causes have prevented me from answering your letter at an earlier 
date. 


During the last Mahratta war it was found impossible to secure permanently 


History of tho Corps of Arti- 
ficers., 


the services of a su/Ticient number of competent 
native Artificers to accompany the forces then in 


the field, and much inconvenience was felt in conse- 


quence of these camp followers continually deserting. To provide for the necessities 
Its origin service, and at the same time to afford employ- 

ment for East Indians, a corps of 156 men, denomi- 
nated the Corps of Carnatic Ordnance Artificers, was raised in the year 1821 by the 
late Sir Thomas Munro, and placed under the orders of the Principal Commissary cf 
Qrdn&nce at Madras. 


2 ^ 
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(119) Captain 
Maitland's 
letter — contd. 


In December of 1833 this Corps was broken up, and detachments of it were 
_ , , . , . distributed through the Arsenals of the Madras 

lien of the Native Artificer Presidency in tlie place of their Native Artincer 
Establishment. Establishments. To each detachment, one Artificer 

was appointed Foreman, on a salary of five rupees monthly in addition to his 
pay. A few men Irom the Arsenal Fort St. George were attached to the Manu- 
factory, as supernumeraries to the fixed allotment, 
Pupil Establishment at the pupil establishment, consisting of 2 Serjeant 

Instructors and 30 Apprentices, as a nursery for tlio 
Corps of Artificers, has continued ever since at the Gun Carriage Manufactory. 
The General Order raising this corps, states, that “The Artificers will be enlisted 

All the Rulc« and Rofiuktiona European Soldiers, will be paid, mustered, and 
for this Corps published at dif- returned accordingly, and will be amenable as 

oJdora.*'"id« Appendix to"tWa* such to Martial Law but one very essential dif- 

ferenco was made between this and every othcT 

European Corps, viz., that no hope whatever of any promotion in the service was 

held out to the Carnatic Ordnance Artificers, Increased pay was given to them 

according to their length of service without any reference as to their characters 

^ 11 i xf A- 1 or their (Qualifications as workmen. An artificer 

Tho Corps ninenablo lo lUartial * 

Law— but the men not eligible might be ever SO expert intelligent, and ingenious, 
for promotion in the service. a mind of a superior order — still, there was no 

opening to reward or encourage bis merit or good conduct- -and tho result was 
what might have been anticipated. 

When I was placed in charge of the Manufactory in May 1839, the condition 
of the Carnatic Ordnance Artificers attached to the Department was very unpromis- 
ing. Of the men who could read and write, few ever opened a book and had nearly 

Condition of the Artificers when what they bad acquired as boys at school- 

Capt. Maitland assuumd cliargo others Were wholly ignorant of every thing but their 

of tho Manufactory in ISSU. . i mi. i a. i j t. i 

trades. The best men were gloomy and hopeless, 
and did not try to work harder or better than the natives although their pay 
was very much higher, and when I enquired the cause of their morbid feelings, 
T was told that they could gain nothing by being assiduous, that while they were 
enlisted as Europeans, and liable to all the minishments and vicissitudes of 
European Soldiers (being especially enlisted for Field or Foreign services) yet, 
they were deprived of all rank promotion and honors in the service, and 

classed with Native Camp followers. If such was the feeling and condition of 

the really good men, the others were reckless reprobates — ^many were halbitual 
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(Inmkarcls, atid distnr))or.s of neigh bourliood in whicli tliey livtid, without (77P) Captain 

sliiiiJLU, or sense of ]ji*(>j»nety skulking work ;dtogetlier. or doing i\^ Maitland S 

‘ possible iMid giving luuoh trouble to every one \AaeA;d ft'Wer COlltd, 
Pulilio opiniuh vinf.«vourable. ^Vbeiv. was a lecAmg \X\Vi 

Ui tio (oips Indie.u ('onmumity agiduvst pVaeiug a Aad ‘m t\ve 

(. ’«)j‘ps of Artificers- Iktrents iuul tbuirdians considevo.d any othet >.\ay of gaining a 
livelihood j)referabl(; the Kurop<‘un oiHe-or olliciatiiig as Secretaiy to the Male 
Asyluni would not allow *'r bovs to (*iilNt in ilie* (V>rps, as lie also considered it 
a bad provision <‘ven for Orphans from that <‘liarity, liohling out no prospects of 
inlvancimirnl, and ll\c l.'oips Jjad a l>ad name from the indiscretion and iiiisconduct 
of its bad e.haiacters wviiorras, in the Medieval line, as a surveyor, or as clerk in an 
oiliei?, a smart ]><^>y might ri<e. to high rank and enniluineiit. 

About the uiiddli' <»l the. year bsto. f la-^olved to try il the Ordnance Artificers 
and pupils at the .Manufactory could bt^ iiuliUH'd to study and improve tliemselvo*^ 
tiuit thi‘V might- b('<*.ome Aleeliauics iind Aitizaiis of a su])eiior ordm*, and that out 
of tlieir niiuibi'r might bt* found intelligtMit loremcn and overseers for the Ordnance 

Jhanch <d the servic(‘. To acconqdish this end, 1 
.M.otl.oul s iii t.,stab!i.sln:d a ,-chool on a very limited scale, and the 

c-ilablislnn;!^ Jus ‘ ^ 

attendaiicii of the Artificers was at first left optional, 
but sliortly afteiwards made cojupulsory. Tlie scliolars were taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic- tin', e-hiel object in view was to make all parties sit down 
tjuietly and peaceably for an hour every morning, ami if pt>ssiblc, to make them 
reflect a little. Tin’s exiicriment was partially successful-- the attendance was not 
great, nevertheless, 1 was determined to juesevere so long as there was any hope 
of accomplishing the reformaf.ion of a body of men who seemed to ^lossess good 
abilities, and only needed to bo disciplined, and taught, and their circumstances 
imiiroved, to make them eilicient public servant. 


All the Warrant and Non-Commissioned officers, the Overseer, Foremen, 

All me,, on tho c«t..blui.niout Artificers aiKl Pupils with the Clerks belonging to 

of tho iiiaimfactory either teachers the Guii Carriage Manufactory, are either teachers or 
or scholars in the school. ,, , ii.,, ,,, 

• scholars in the school which lasts only from half past 

7 A.M. (the hour when the establishment assembles for work) till 9 o’clock dail 3 ^ 
They are marched from the master parade to the class room, where high and low^ 
old and young, sit side by side in whatever class they belong to. Unless a person 
can ipass an examination into a highgr chiss, he is not transferred to it. Old men 

2z 2 
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{119) Ca'pta/in with spectaclos on and young boys just received into the department, arc all treated 
Maitland! S alike with great consideration. The old man may be a first rate workman, but a 
fofter — COlltd. pool scholar, a clever boy is ignorant of his trade, he has many years to work, before 
he can come near the old hand to compete with him for promotion in the Corps. 
In this way all have progressed quietly and satisfactorily in their studies, which 
are as follows : — » 

The lowest class, with Serjeant Instructor Foxan as teacher, is taught 

reading, writing and arithmetic, as far as the rule of 

Studios of the sovoral classes. _ 

three. 

The next class under Mr. Henderson, (Head clerk) is taught every thing con- 
tained in Walkinghame’s arithmetic. 

The lowest Geometry class, under Artificer Hunter, (a Black Smith and 
Armourer) is taught the Definitions and 1st book of Pasley's (leomctry, and some 
Artillery out of young Officer’s course of instruction at the Mount Artillery Depot. 

The highest Geometry Class, under Foreman Skinner, (a Black Smith Turner) 
is taught Pasley’s whole course of Mathematics, and more Artillery out of the same 
work. 

The Plan Drawing Class, under Mr. Etridge, Draughtsman to the department, is 
taught Printing, Geometrical figures, Architectural drawings, Plans of ({omponeiit 
parts of Ordnance work, and entire carriages and machines of various sorts. TJje 
scholars note down on scraps of paj)cr the measurements which they have taken 
themselves with compasses from the full-sized articles and froiri their rough sketches 
make out fair cojjies. 

The highest class, under Artificer Wake (an Armourer and Turner) study 
Mechanics, Millwright’s work and Artillery^ 

Three evenings of every week the pupils have leave after working hours till 

The pupil, allowed loavo after ^ I^arracks and visit their friends, 

working hours till 8 i*. M. three or take a walk wherever they please. By way of 
©voninga of every week. keeping them out of mischief, on the other three, 

a person reads to them stories, and conveyed information out of the Penny Maga- 
zine, or any other book, from 7 till 8 o’clock. This small beginning has hiiice 

, . , . , become a most impoitant means of instruction. 

How employed the other throe. 

LLefjtures are now giyen on different subjects, such as 
Biography, Geography, History, Botany, Astronomy, and Pneumatics. It is left 

optional with the Artificers to attend in the evening 
different live in the Town. The school is diyided 

into tliree daises, as follows. 
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The lowest, under Artificer Hunter, is taught the rudiments of Mathematical {119) Captain 
3 Ckiwos into Whicli Iho school physical, and a slight knowledge of descriptive Maitland’s 

ia divided. ( Jeograpliy, with liistorioiil (juestions. The .itudeuts letter — COIxtd. 

(»t this class being [H/rsoiis of rai her a<lviiric<}d age who liave had no opj)ortu- 


Luvve.st cIms.s. 


Middled.. 


T'itv to learn these subjects before, their progress is 
Ta t her slow. 

Tlie n(‘xt (diiss, under Artilicer Wake, is tauglit 


considerably uinre Geography, Jlistory, and a little 
Ast rrinoi ny. 

The liigl le.sl eliiss, under Foreman Skinner, having passi'd througli a eourse 

of (ieography. is taught, llisloiy, IjoUuyv, \stYOivovv\y 
and FneunuUics. 


kdiv 


In Se])teniber Ib'iO in-arly all tin? E.-taldishnient i>f (bidnanee and Native Arti- 
In r isi!i 11,.. M,. at til.- .\r.<..-iial. Fort St. (i.jorge, was transferred 


l.u’turv iifi'.dc a iit in r.il 
di-|).iitiiu<iit. 


to thi.- JJej)artnient, uith a viirw to iiiako the Mann- 
laetoiv a (buu'ial working Df^partincnt f()r all sorts 
of work in addition to (.)rdrian(*<* ('arriagt^s that tin? Artiheers might thereby 
gain iiilonnation by having a variety cd work, and to use uj) good materials for- 
merly sold for almost nothing, as refuse, because 
‘'"t -"'"t'-d h'r Ordnance purpo.ses. The effect of 
this cliange on the men was highly beneficial, and 
the saving to (Jovernment in money enormous. 31en may become good Gun 
Carriage builders who know nothing else, and wlio would not be able to gain 
a livelihood elsewhere. A workman brought up in London, owing to the divi- 
sion of labour, only knows liis own trade, and is a less valuable j^ractical man in 
India than a workman brought up in a provincial town in England, Scotland, or 
Ireland, where he has had to undertake all sorts of jobs, I have therefore always 
advocated a variety of works as the only way to make the Ordnance Artificers fit for 
the innumerable occasions on which they arc liable to be called on, and arc 
expected to be able to render assistance in the Field and in Garrison Up-Country. 

In 1846 this arningement was upset, and in conso- 
qucnce, at present, I regret to say, there is more 
theoretical than practical knowledge among the boys in my Department. 
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To put the institution upon a permanent footing to pay the Teachers, and also 
the Superintendent who should have entire control and management of the Insti- 
tution. 

To increase the strength of the Coqis, so as to admit of a certain number of Arti“ 
fleers being transferred annually to the DeiJartment of Public Works, and to form 
a Senior Class of the most intelligent men, who would be allowed time from work to 
learn Levelling and Surveying, etc., etc. 

To appoint an examiner of Candidates for the Engineer Department. 

To re-establish the Gun Carriage Manufactory as a General Working Depart- 
ment for every variety of work. 

The College at Koorkee is to cost GV^vernment Kupecs 1,950 monthly -this 
institution may be established on a j)ermanont basis for less than that sum, without 
any necessity for the construction of a public building. If Rupees 1,950 are paid 
monthly out of the Government exchequer, the fifty extra Artificers while quali- 
fying for the Engineer Dej)artment are each giving back a day's work and they are 

available for any emergency. The exact pay of the 

to'jl.iatS'it'lillorC and Supnri„l.,,nd..,t «nn .nn,ily bo doto- 

mined, if the system I now pro])Osc should mee.t with 
the favourable consideration of the Madras Government and approval of the 
Governor General of India. 

(Signed) J. MAITLAND, Cajitaiuy 
S(i pdt., (hffi (Jarriarje Mamijacionj. 

Gun Carriage Manueaotorv, 

Madras^ 13th September, 1849, 


III, — Bomhaii, 

The beginnings of Engineering education in the Bombay Presidency 

(.) Engineering ^ 

(pajjcs 78 and 197). FAs early as 1824 an 
Engineering Institution was in existence, but its subsequent bistoiy is 
obscure. A class for training Engineers was opened in the Elphinstone 
Institution in 1844, but for want of suitable candidates ior ac|,imssiou 
the class was broken up at the end of tl?e year 184'n(122).^The 
reasons for the failure of the class were explained by the B^^d in 
their letter No. 313, dated 29th May 1851 addressed to the Secretary, 
Public Works Conunission (123). 
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Cin 1848 the Earl oF Dallioirsip, siiggo>t.f?(l the establishment oi an (129) CapUm 

Eiigincf iii'g Class a+ oach of the Presidencies 
but at th(^ fx'giiiuing of 1857 the proposal 
for a collogo of ongin(Huing at ii< iu])av was still under discussion. A 
deiinite sch(?rue was subniil1,(.*d to tlu'. (Jovcrnment of India in April of 
that year (l!’22). 

IFowcvor, in 1859 the Iliroctor ()l>s(M’v<*d in liis re])ort ; there is no 
adequate provision in the 1‘residency for training candidates for degrees 
in onginoeririg and tliat branch of the university is consequently 
in(‘(:)iuplete.’,’^ 

The following (extract from the Bojubay Boport for 1855-56 gives 
,,,,,,, , , , an account of the origin ol Sir Jamsetjee 

Jeojeeblioy School ot Art and Industry : — 


{xhii) ‘‘In Aliiy 1853 Sir Jiunsetjee Jeojeoblioy with lu’s usual munificence, 
otfered on certain conditions, to a.pj)i'opriii te a snni of Jls. 1,00,000 to a school for the 
iinprovoinent of Arts and Manufactures in Bombay. This proposal was commu- 
nicated to the (A)urt of Directors, who desired that a (‘ommittee should be appointed 
to frame a scheme for tli(^ (‘stahlisliment of the school, and authorized the Local 
(lovernnient to adopt measures for carrying out the oliject/’ 

The institution anus opeiK'd in 1856. 


• {I20)\Jixfract of a Iclfer from Government^ dated 5th August 1850^ 

'l)aras, 4 to 9. 

Mr. Willoughby’s views, moreover, res])ecting this class, (Civil Engineers) are (120) Engineer^ 
for the most part founded on the Board's own reports, as the following brief resum^ ing class, 
will sliow. The class was established in June 1844, and was intended to form a Bombay. 
nursery for recruiting the subordinate ranks of the Engineer De])artmcnt, which 
had been formerly supplied from the old Government Institution.” Tn October 
1816, the number of pupils in the class was only 11, and on the 6th September 1847, 
the Board reported the failure of their efforts to form new classes of Civil Engineering 
in the Elphinstone Institution, stating that the inducement held out, of employ- 
ment in the public service, Wiis insufficient to attract youths into these classes. 

The sentiments of the Board, communicated in the same letter, in regard to the 
medium through which instruction should be imparted to this class, are precisely 
similar to those expressed by Mr. Willoughby. They observe, if the means of 
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ineer- learning the profession through the medium of the Vernacular languages were 
afforded, the Board liave no doubt that with good prospects before them, there 
would, in a short time, be an abundance of applicants. The course of instruction 
would occupy somewhat less than half the time requisite under the present system, 
and where a knowledge of professional details alone is wanted, it would appear 
possible, a 'priori, that such knowledge might be equally well ac(iuired through the 
Vernaculars. This mode of teaching would certainly be far better than through 
medium of English, when only an imperfect knowledge of that language is possessed 
by the students, though of course, when such knowledge does exist, j)refcrenc(3 
would be given to the student thoroughly ])roficient in English. 

On the 7th March 1848, the Board reported that “ the class of (^ivil Engineer- 
ing of the Elphinstonc Institution ’’ had been broken up on the ,‘Ust December 
1847, and added “ that the experience of the last 3 years has proved to tlie Board, 
that unless the flovernment can hold out to the students of the Engineer class, 
a prospect of obtaining appointments with good salaries, no students of competent 
qualifications will be f ound to enter it, and therefore, there will be no possibility 
of re-establishing it.' q 

The class therefore existed about 3 years and a half, and r»ovcrnment know 
exactly the fruits it produced, for in December 1847, at the re(|uest of the Hoard 
of Education, a Committee composed of Colonel Jervu’s, and Captains C^^awford 
and Hart, was appointed to examine the students, ten in number, and of whom 
were found qualified and passed : 

2 as Surveyors and Builders of the 1st Class. 

4 Do. do. 2nd Class. 

4 Asst. Do. do. 1st Class. 

none passing for the higher grade of Assistant Engineer. 

Of these, the two first have been entertained in the service of Government 
on a salary of Rupees 100 each per mensem ; the four next on 80 Rupees ; and the 
four last on 60 Rupees per mensem. These salaries, for young inexperienced men 
on their first entrance into the service, may be considered sufliciently liberal, and 
His Lordship in Council is of opinion, that it can scarcely be urged, that Government 
did not hold out due encouragement to the students. % 

In their report on the examination of these students, the Committee observed, 
“In the course of our examination, we felt it our duty to test them to the utmost 
extent of their capabilities. The two first students, particularly, and the four 
next, in some degree, displayed an apparent acquaintance with branches of m|Lthe- 
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matios, and Civil Engineering, beyond the scale above referred to ; but it was evident {12(f) Engineer^ 

to us, that the memory had been more cultivated than the understanding, that they ing class^ 

had been taught rules instead of principles, and tliat they were at a loss to solve any Bombay — 

thing, beyond that which they had committed to memory." A.gam, m regard to 

their knowledge of English, the C'ommittee remarked, “ they have a iaVr VnowVedg^ 

of English, but it was evident that all their mental operations were conducted 

through the medium of their own Vernacular, and, as remarked by i^he Professor who 

attended the examination whenever a difficulty occurred, it was arising from want 

of sufficient acquaintance with the English language." The Committee, therefore, 

suggested “ that the system liitherto followed, of instructing these youths by rules 

instead of principles, should undergo a reform." 

From what is above stated, the non-success of the Civil Engineering class of 
the Elphinstone Institution, and the cause of it, are sufficiently apparent ; and. the 
{act, stated in your letter under reply, “ that the young Engineers, trained in this 
class, were by far the best educated young men ever turned out of the Elphinstone 
Institution ", renders the failure the more remarkable. 


True Extract, 

(Signed) M. STOVELL, 

Secretary, Board of Edveaiion. 


(121) Tjetter, dated 29lh May 1851, from, the Board of Education^ Bombay^ 
to the Public Works Cmiimission., 

I am directed by the Board of Education to acknowledge the receipt of your {121) TjeUer of 
letter, No. 27, dated 30th ultimo, relative to certain points connected with the late 29-5-1861. 
class of Civil Engineers. 

In reply, I am directed, in the first place, to take this opportunity of explaining 
the history of this class. It was founded on the recommendation of Colonel Dickin- 
son, when Chief Engineer, and the object was not to produce a class of Assistant 
Surveyors and builders trained according to the rule of thumb, but scientific Civil 
Engineers, fully grounded in the theory of their art. For this purpose it was deter- 
mined by Government that instruction should be given through the medium of 
English, as in the kindred Institution of the Grant Medical College. 

A olass accordingly was formed from among the most advanced students of 
the Elphinstone Institution, a olass from which our masters and assistant masters 

3 a 
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(221) Letter 0 / in tiieservioe of the BoaidliaTeb^ supplied, at salaries zaiigingMlus^MBs. 160 
29-5‘28Sl — and a Civil Engineer, Mr. Pole, oame out from En^^d to undertake the ohaxge of 

contd. the class. The Professors of the Institution gave ns repeatedly to understand 

that the class in question oonsisted of the most promising young men who had 
hitherto been trained in the Institution. 


* * * * * ^ * * 

The Board have also to record, that after the class for the first year had been 
formed, they were wholly unable to form additional classes in the second and third 
year, of students with sufficient qualifications. 

The Board, therefore, are called upon to account for these two facts — the 
incompetence of the class trained as Civil Engineers ; the inability to collect addi- 
tional classes. 

First . — To the unfavourable opinion of the Committee who sat in December 
1847 may be opposed, I am directed to say, the favorable opinions of 
the gentlemen under whom the students were trained. Professor Pole, 
Captain Marriott, Professor Harkness, and Professor Orlebar ; and it 
may be observed that these latter gentlemen, being engaged in daily 
theoretic teaching, were probably more competent to judge of theo- 
retic attainments (which was all the class has been instructed in) than 
the Engineer Officers, all long from College, who formed the Committee. 

The Board would also observe, that Professor Pole made more than one attempt 
to obtain access to the public works going on in Bombay, in order to give practical 
as well as theoretic instruction to his pupils, but he failed. 

* 4t * * * * 4t 

Second . — ^The Covemment have not agreed with the Board that “ sufficient 
encouragement has not been held out to the students.” But the Board 
are of opinion that the students are the best judges of this matter ; 
and if the prospects held out by Government are not sufficient to 
attract a competent class, the conclusion seems to be that the pros- 
pects are not sufficiently attractive. ^ 

In conclusion, I am directed to observe, that a Civil Engineer in England at the 
head of this profession gains as much as a Judge or Physician, and if a class of Civil 
Engineers is to be trained here equal to those of England, (and there seems no 
reason why there should not), it seems to the BoarcT that something like the same 
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sbtoold be hekl out to the Native Civil Engineer as to the Native 
I^ve Medical piaotitionet. ' 


I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) M. STOVELL, 

Secretary. 



rc/iOif of (he Diredor of Public htstmetion for (he 
year 1850-57. 


(Hvil Engineering.--'V\\o proposiil for a ColWgc ol VW\\ Ewgmectmg, 
candidates may be trained for degrees and honours in the University, ia atiW under 0 } 1856-57 . 
discussion. The nucleus for the college exists in the Uoona engineering class and 
meohanical school, under the superintendence o£ Henry (Joke, Esq., M.A., Assistant 
Executive Engineer (who took charge on the 7th February 1857). This institution 
has merely been kept up as a means of supplying subordinates for the Pubhc Works 
Department. A scheme for the establishment of a complete collegiate institution, 
under a principal and professors, in accordance with the principles laid down by the 
Honorable Court of Directors, in their Despatch No. 7, of 14th January 1857, 
addressed to the Bombay Government, of which an extract follows, was submitted 
by the Bombay Government for the approval of the Governmen of India, under 
date of the 13th April, 1857. 

(18) A scheme was proposed and sanctioned for forming a school or college, 
on an incomplete footing, by combining it with the military school previously exist- 
ing at Poona. It having been found impracticable, after a long correspondence 
to carry this plan into execution, you resolved, on the 26th January last, to relin- 
quish the attempt, and directed that a scheme for the college should be prepared, 
so as to provide for it a principal and professors and instructors, who may be able 
to devote to it their whole time and energies. We approve this resolution ; and we 
direct that whena scheme, in accordance with it shall have been framed, you sub" 
mit it to the GdVemment of India, who, having had under their consideration 
plans for similar institutions in the other Presidencies, are in the best position to form 
a correct judgment of the means best adapted for providing an education for 
the various grades of officers to be employed in the Department of Public 
Worl&2 


3 A 2 
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(222) Rem 
of 1836-57- 
contd. 


SdeclionB from Mucationed Records. 

(20) “ We will only farther remark, that too much importanoe eeeou to us lo 
have bean attached to the object of bringing military officers into the College. The 
Colleges of Civil Engineering at the several Presidencies were, no doubt, intended 
primarily to provide the agency so urgently required in various grades in the Dq>art> 
ment of Public Works, but this agency we looked for chiefly in the youth of India, 
whether of Native, of European, or mixed origin. Their introduction into a branch 
of the public service, for which they will probably be found very well fitted, is likely 
to give a healthy stimulus to education generally, by the prospect of future employ- 
ment thus opened up to those who, after passing through a course of general instruc- 
tion, may apply themselves to the special study and practice of engineering or 
surveying. In accordance with these views, it is our desire that, as at the Thomason 
College at Boorkco, the instruction of military officers, both commissioned and 
non-commissioned, should be regarded as secondary and subsidiary in the plan of 
the intended college.” 

I have every reason to believe that the senior classes of the present Poona 
Engineering School are taught with efficiency by Mr. Coke and his assistants. 

IV. — N(^h Western Provinces. 

The early history of engineering education in the North Western 
Provinces is intimately connected with that of the Thomason Engineering 
College, Koorkee.* This institution was a direct product of irrigation 
and other engineering schemes undertaken by Government. In 1846 
a small engineering class had been held at Haharanpur. In 1847, after 
the conclusion of the first Punjab War, the vigorous prosecution of the 
Ganges Canal was determined upon and at Eoorkee large workshops, etc., 
were constructed. The Lieutenant-Governor (Mr. Thomason) perceiv- 
ing the appropriateness of the time and place, proposed the establish- 
ment of a college to supply a stafi of Engineers. The scheme was sanc- 
tioned and in the same year (1847) Lieutenant Maclagan was appointed 
Principal of the College and a prospectus was formulated and published. 

In 1849 the institution was placed on a permanent footing and in 1853 
a scheme for its enlargement and improvement was sanctioned. In 1863 

* The record on which those brief notes are based is contained in volume II of the Collection of 
Mr. Thomason's despatches^ and a great deal of the valuable note by Mr. Thomason is reprinted 
in the Thomason Civil Engineering College Calendar (1919). 
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< Provinces. 

]fr; T|uMMiM 01I' died fluod in 1854 his name was permanently associated 
tlie (kdtege. In 1856 a Committee was appointed to enquire into 
the WOtking of the college and to prepare plans for its extension. 

In 1S57 the mutiny intervened^ but, apparently, the college was compara- 
tively fortunate and work was resumed at an early date. In 1860 
Colonel Maclagan retired. 

{123) Extract from a letter to the Oocernment of Indta, dated the SSrd 

September 1847, No. 594 A. 

1. ‘‘ The great want of Civil- Engineers has been long and most urgently ielt. {12Z) Foun- 

The following oiicumstances render the services of this class of Ofiicers peculiarly d/tUvom of tJu 
valuable in this part of the countr}^ Roofkee 

2. The Revenue Survey has rendered the tenure of landed property and main- College. 
tenance of civil rights in a great measure dependant on the skill of the Surveyor 

and of the Topographer. 

3. The character of the country affords great facilities for irrigation, and the 
nature of the soil and climate renders irrigation always valuable and often necessary 
for raising any produce at all. The rivers which take their rise in the Himalayas feed 
numerous canals for irrigation, some of which are large works and difiScult to main- 
tain, many of those which do exist are capable of extension, and there are several 
localities suitable for the purpose the capabilities of which have not yet been improved. 

The mountainous countries to the west and south of the Jumna and the Ganges 
afford opportunities for forming tanks and reservoirs, of which Lieutenant-Colonel 
Dixon’s works in Ajinerc and Mairwarrah are a well known example. There is 
scarcely any limit to the power of multiplying such works. Even in the level country 
of the Doab and in the plain country to the east irrigation is extensively carried 
from wells and tanks ; which may bo improved and rendered more useful by the 
skill of the Engineers. 

4. In many parts of the country there is a valuable water-power, which at 
present only turns a few rude water mills, and might be made the means of promoting 
the prosperity of the country. Mills are now required for making oil and sugar, 
and are worked by bullocks, when they might often easily be turned by water. 

5. The navigation on many of the rivers is imperfect and liable to frequent in- 
terruptions. Much might be done to remove the impediments and improve the 
navigation. No one who reflects on what has been done in this respect in England 
can fail' toreoiate its importanoe. 
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(12^ Foun- 
dation of the 
Boorhee 
CoUeffe~- 
contd. 


6. The imperfections of the navigation render roads peculiarly Valuable. TheM 
involve the construction of bridges. Engineers are wanted to lay out the roads, 
to form them, to metal thetn, and to bridge them. 

7. The introduction of railways which cannot be long delayed will create a 
new and unlimited demand for all lands of engineering skill. 

8. No one who examines the old buildings and the pubUo works in this country 
can question the capacity of the natives to attain high excellence in the art. Even 
with imperfect soioatific knowledge and defective appliances, they erected edifices 
which at the present day excite wonder and admiration. The services of natives 
can bo more readily procured and at a cheaper rate than of Europeans, and they 
can better bear fatigue and exposure to the sun in this climate. 

9. The establishment now fonning at Koorkoe near the Solani aoqueduot on the 
Ganges Canal 'affords peculiar facilities for instructing Civil Engineers. There are 
largo workshops and extensive and most important structures in course of 
formation. There are also a library and a model room. Above all a number of 
scientific and experienced Engineer Officers arc constantly assembled on the spot 
or occasionally resorting there. 

10. These Officers, however, all have their appropriate and engrossing duties 
to perform, and cannot give time for that careful and systematic instruction, which 
is necessary for the formation of an expert Civil Engineer. 

11. On these accounts, the Lieutenant-Governor would propose tEb establish- 
ment at Roorkee of an institution for the education of Civil Engineers, which would 
be immediately under the direction of the Local Government in the Education 
Department.” 


(124) Despatch, dated the 2nd June 1852, to the Governor General of India 

in Council. 

(124) DespaUJi Para. 1. In the letters noted in the margin the Governor General submits 
of 2-6-1852. to us various proposals made by the Lt.-Govemor of the North Western Provinces 
for increasing the efficiency of the College of Civil Engineering recently established 
at Roorkee in the Seharanpbre District and solicits our sanction to the proposed 
measures. < 

The College, as originally constituted provided ^or the gratuitous education 
and maintenance of a limited number of students consisting of the three following 
classes, viz., 1st, Candidates for the appointment pi Sub- Assistant hlxecutive En- 
gineen, 2nd, European non-commissioned Officers and solffiers to be trained for 



estern Promnces. ^tsft 

■:.*/ '. - 1 ^.. 

tii« AmiKlmnkOv^smen of Public Wotko «BAatd.a\«n»r 

«,U|. {Hmm l»lw W to ampkiyiiwiii in tJ» Buboidi- of 

nate BiwwNi of »ad mun^tfiag. Proirwim two •!» mrfo to tio 

of uenwM who niglit whii *o tMOtl toUioColfcgo to inatroofciottwid who 

be willing to wMHwfc Theo® omagenwnto wowod 

out BMWtiott on th# 88th Vtcflli 1848« 

Some addition haa nnoe been made to the nnmber of studenta in the third of 
the abovementioDed olaaeea and the l 4 t.-Gouernor now piopoaea in addition to a 
aiill further inoreaae in the number of stipendiary pupils and of pupils in the 2nd 
class the following measures for rendering the college more efficient and enabling it 
the better to meet the calls of the public service for all classes of Civil Enginoe] 


First . — ^The admission of Officers both of the Queen's and the Company's 
Army to study at the college. 

Secondly . — ^The improvement of the Village schools in a circle of 40 or 50 miles 
round Roorkee in order to provide pupils for the 3rd or lowest Depart- 
ment of the College. 

Thirdly . — ^The establishment in connection with the College of a Depot of 
mathematical and scientific instruments and of a workshop for their 
manufacture and repair. 

Foitrihly.- The formation of a Museum of Economic Geology. 

Fifthly . — The erection of an Observatory for instruction. 

Sixthly.— T \iq maintenance of printing Presses with a Bookbinders' establish- 
ment and with other facilities for the publicaticm of scientific works 
with appropriate drawings and illustrations. 

Seventhly . — The enlargement of the college buildings and establishment to 
meet all these purposes. 

4. The amount originally sanctioned for the expenses of the collie was 
Rs. 10,000 for the buildings together with the annual sum of Rs. 23,268 for the 
current expenses. The actual outlay on the buildings has up to this time amounted 
to Rs, 35,277 and the present cost of the establishment is at the rate of Rs. 24,108 
per annum. The measures now proposed will involve a further outlay of Rs. 1,20,040 
for the erection of buildings and the provision of furniture and fittings and, the 
" future annual cost including a charge of Rs. 15,622 for interest on the capital ex- 
pended and for annual repairs is stated at Rs. 89,898. 

6. In the printed summary which aocompanied the Governor General's letter 
of the 8th September, and in which the above recommendations are embodiedj 
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Sdections from Educational Records. 

(124) Despatch we find exhibited in suooession, the existing want of systematic training for Civil 
of 2-6‘1852— Engineers in India, the works which are likely, for many years, to call for an an* 
contd. usually large supply of well-trained Engineers for revenue purposes, as well as for 

the conatruotion of roads, bridges, and canals, the success which has hitherto attended 
the establishment of the Roorkee College and the grounds on which each of the 
proposed measures is supported, together with a forcible statement of the reasons 
which are believed to justify the charge which they will entail on our finances. 

6. We fully agree with the Lt.-Govemor as to the importance and ultimate 
economy of having a well-trained agency efficient in all its branches, to execute 
the various great and important works which he enumerates. Of the measures 
proposed for making the Roorkee College effectual in raising up such an agency, 
one of the most important and at the same time most expensive is the formation 
of a depot of scientific instruments and of a workshop for their repair and manufac- 
ture. This measure though it will doubtless promote to a great extent the objects 
of the College by familiarizing the students with the uses of the various instruments 
is at the same time, one of such obvious utility and is likely to prove so economical 
both as r^ards the safe custody and the easy repair of instruments in constant 
use, that we should be prepared to sanction it without any regard to the increased 
efficiency of the college. The various other measures seem to have been well con- 
sidered, and to be well adapted to secure the object in view. 

7. While we have been mainly influenced in authorising this large outlay by 
the considerations placed before ns by the Lt.-Govemor, arising from the advan- 
tages to the public service and the general benefits to the people which may be 
expected from placing the college on a thoroughly efficient footing, we hail with 
much satisfaction the means which the institution, on its extended plan, will 
afford to the native youth, of qualifying themselves for the service of Government 
in a way which is to a great extent, new to them, but for which, so far as they have 
been tried, they have manifested a perfect aptitude. It is evident that the extent 
to which we ma be able to authorise measures, having for their object the moral 
and physical good of the people and the development of the resources of the country, 
must depend on the economy observed in carrying each particular measure into 
execution. We feel assured that the Lt.-Govemor is fully alive to this oonsidwa- 
tion and we rely with confidence on ^is using every ergertionto confine the ultimate 
expenditure on the Roorkee College within the limits of the present estimates. 

9. We must remark in conclusion with referepce to the observations of the 
Governor General as to the attendance of our Military officers at the college, that 
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Engmeerififf. — Norffi'-Westem Provinces. 

W6 oannot consent on this aooount to grant any exemption from the rule limiting {jt2€) Dcipotch 
the number of officers absent from their Regiments and that we approve of His of 2-6-1862— 
Lordship's requirement that the prolonged residence of any officer in the college contd. 
should receive the previous sanction of the Government. 

10. With respect to the erection of Bungalows for the ofiGLoers, we see no objec- 
tion to the erection of them as you propose to the number of six ; some ^experience 
of the working of the plan will show if more would be desirable but in that case a 
previous reference to us should be made. 

We are, 

Your affectionate friends, 

London, J. W. Hogg & othebs. 

The 2nd June, 1862. 


{125) Despatch, dated the 8th February 1854, to the Governor General of 

India in Council. 

Para. 1. We entirely concur in the opinion you express that it becomes the (125) Memo- 

Government of India to institute some enduring fiol to Mr* 
Memorial of the eminent merits and services of Mr. Thomoson^ 
Thomason ; and we think that the object can not 
be accomplished in a more appropriate manner 
than by connecting it with the College of Civil Engineering at Roorkee. 

We approve the proposal you have submitted to us and authorize you to carry 
it out in such a way as may seem to you most suitable. At the same time we are 
of opinion that the opportunity should be taken of making our sense of Mr. Tho- 
masons’ public services and of connecting his memory with the Roorkee College 
in a still more emphatic manner. It appears to us very fitting that an institution 
of such peculiar importance to India and of a character so entirely novel in that 
country, should bear the name of its founder and it is accordingly our desire that 
the College be henceforth designated the Thomason College of Civil Engineering 
at Roorkee.” 

We direct that this change of name and the reasons of it, be publicly notified 
in such form as you may deem most suitable. 


Submitting for Court’s sanction, 
a proposal for the foutuiation of 
a scholarship — a prize at the 
Jloorkee College in memory of 
the late Mr. Thomason. 


London, 

The Sdh Fdmtarif, 1864. 
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Selections from Ed/ucaMonal R&iords. 
C. — The Beginnings of Legcd Educaiiom. 


1. — Bengal. 

In part I of this series the early teaching of Law is referred to.* 
The Calcutta Madrasa, founded in 1781, was intended for the encourage- 
ment of the study of Arabic, Persian and of Muha'tounadan Law. The 
Benares Hindu Sanskrit College had as its aim “ the preservation and 
cultivation of the Laws, literature and religion of the Hindoos.” In 1824 
the General Committee stated that ” Law, a principal object of study 
on all the institutions, is one of vital importance to the good Government 
of the country.” In 1832 there existed a Committee of Examination 
of Law Officers. In his celebrated minute (1835) Macaulay referred to 
the work of the Law Commission which should, he thought, simplify 
the teaching of Law. In para. 35 of his minute dated the 24th November 
1839 Lord Auckland asked the Committee of Public In^ruction, Bengal, 
“ to report how the studies connected with jurisprudence, government, 
and morals may be most readily introduced into the superior colleges,” 
and particularly whether very early arrangements could be made for the 
purpose in the Hindoo College, Calcutta. The Committee replied that 
the subject would be introduced into the Colleges as soon as suitable 
books had been compiled. In 1842 the appointment of a Professor of 
Law at the Hindoo College was sanctioned, and a course of lectures was 
delivered by the Advocate-General, Mr. J. E. Lyall. After Mr. Lyall’s 
death the post remained vacant up to the end of 1846-47 ; when the 
re-establishment of the appointment was sanctioned. In 1854 the 
Council of Education decided that “ Law should have a place in the 
annual examination for Senior scholarships,” and the law class was 
organised on a permanent footing from the beginning of the session of 
1855. On the establishment of the University in 1857, “the grant to 
successful candidates of college Diplomas entitling the holders to practice 
in the mofassil courts ” was discontinued, and Jlniversity Examination 
for the Degrees of Licentiate and Bachelor of Law were instituted. 


pp. dO. 31, 4a 07, 114. 
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Engineering — EerA-Westem Provinces, 

II . — Madras. 

{xlvin) The appointment of a Professor of Law at the Madras 
institution was sanctioned in 1855. The following extract from the 
Director of Public Instruction’s report for 1855-56 gives an account of 
the legal branch of the college. 

“ The legal branoii was opened on the Ist August 1856. In the scheme 
submitted in my letter of the 2l8t May 1855, it was j>roposed that the course 
of instruction in this branch should be confined to the Law of Evidence, the 
Hindoo and Mohammadan Laws, Mercantile Law, the Procedure of Courts and 
Regulation Law, General Jurisprudence and Political Philosophy. The lectures 
wore delivered twice a week and were attended by about sixty students.” 

III. — Bomhay. 

In 1847 Sir E. Perry, President ol the Board of Education, advocated 
the institution of a Law class at the Elpliinstone Institution. The 
Board arrived at the conclusion “ that the formation of the class 
depended very clearly on the assistance to be afforded by Government 
and the Sadar Adalat.” No definite step was taken until 1855 when a 
Professorship of Jurisiirudence was foimded “on an endowment subs- 
cribed in honour of Sir E. Perry.” Two other professorships were also 
sanctioned and the following provisional scheme of studies was laid down 
in 1856. 

{idix) First Year. — General Jurisprudence in connection with the elements 
of Roman and English private substantive Law. 

Second Year. — The Law of Contracts and Mercantile Law. The Principles 
of Judicial Evidence. 

Third Year. — ^Equity Jurisprudence together with the Hindoo and Mahamadan 
Law of Succession. The Indian Penal Code and outlines of Judicial Procedure. 



CHAPTER IX. 


Tip Educational Despatches op 1864 and 1869 and the Univer- 
sities' Acts op 1867. 

The despatch of the Court of Directors of 1854 has been described 
as The Magna Charta of English Education in India.’' In his minute 
Lord Dalhousie declared that it contained a scheme of education for 
all India, far wider and more comprehensive than the Local or the 
Supreme Government could ever have ventured to suggest.” An 
immediate outcome of this despatch was the passing of the three 
University Acts of 1867 (128-130). 

The principle and policy of the despatch ot 1864 were reaffirmed 
and amplified by that of 1859 which reviewed the action taken on the 
earlier despatch. 


(126) Despatch from the Court of Directors of the East India Company ^ to 
the Governor General of hidia in Council, — (No, 49, dated the 19th 
July 1854), 

(126) Des- R appears to us that the present time, when by an Act of the Imperial L^is- 

patch of 1854. lature the responsible trust of the Government of India has again been placed in 
our hands, is peculiarly suitable for the review of the progress which has already 
been made, the supply of existing deficiencies, and the adoption of such improvements 
. as may be best calculated to secure the ultimate benefit of the people committed 

to our charge. 

2. Among many subjects of importance, none can have a stronger claim to 
our attention than that of education. It is one of our most sacred duties to be the 
means, as far as in us lies, of conferring upon the natives of India those vast moral 
and material blessings which flow from the general difEusion of useful knowledge, 
and which India may, under Providence, derive from'lher connexion with England. 
For although British influence has already in many remarkable instances, been 

( 364 ) 
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»ppii«d ^ ittK* «« *0 !I!**t!I“ 

sanotion oi a g«w»l eymjaliby in tli« Bithre mind wlikih the advaiioe of ednwtion 
alone oan aeoiite. 

3. Vfe have moieovei, abraya looked upon the encouiagement of education 

aa peculiarly important, because calculated “not 
yep^w*^U27 ®*“**’** only to produce a higher degree of intellectual fitness, 

but to raise the moral character of those who par- 
take oi its advantages, and so to supxdy you with servants to whose probity 
you may with increased confidence commit offices of trust ” in India, where the 
well-being of the people is so intimately connected i\itb the truthfulness and 
ability of officers of every grade in all departments of the State. 

4. Nor, while the character of England is deeply concerned in the success of 
our efforts for the promotion of education, are her material interests altogether 
unaffected hy the advance of European knowledge in India ; this knowledge will 
teach the natives of India the marvellous results of the employment of labor and 
capital, rouse them to emulate us m the development of the vast resources of their 
country guide them in their efforts and gradually, but certainly, confer upon them 
all the advantages which accompany the health} increase of wealth and oommeioe ; 
and, at the same time, secure to us a larger and more certain supply of many 
articles necessary for our manufactures and extensively consumed by all classes 
of our population, as well as an almost inexhaustible demand for the produce of 
British labor. 


5. We have from time to time given careful attention and encouragement to 
the efforts which have hitherto been made for the spread of education, and we have 
watched with deep interest the practical results of the various systems by which 
those efforts have been directed. The periodical reports of the different Councils 
and Boards of Education, together with other official communications upon the same 
subject have put us in possession of full information as to those educational estab- 
Ushments which are under the direct control of Government ; while the evidence 
taken before the dommittees of both Houses of Parliament upon Indian affairs has 
givw us the advantage of similar information with reject to exertions made for 
this purpose by persons unoonneoted with Government, and has also enabled us to 
profit by a knowledge of the views of those who are best able to arrive at sound 
onolusivis upon the question of ledacation generally. 
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Sdections from Educational Records. 


126) Des- 6. Aided, therefore, by ample experieuee of the past and the most competent 

'patch of 1854. advice for the future we are now in a position to decide on the mode in which the 
— contd. assistance of Government should bo afforded to the more extended and systematic 

promotion of general education in India, and on the measures which should at once 
be adopted to that end. 

7. Before proceeding further, we must emphatically declare that the education 
which we desire to sec extended in India is that which has for its object the diffusion 
of the improved arts, science, philosophy and literature of Europe ; in short of 
European knowledge. 

8. The systems of science and philosophy which form the learning of the East 
abound with grave errors, and eastern literature is at best very deficient as regards 
all modem discovery and improvements ; Asiatic learning, therefore, however 
widely diffused, would but little advance our object. We do not wish to dimi- 
nish the opportunities which are now afforded in special institutions for the study 
of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian literature, or for the cultivation of those languages 
which may be called the classical languages of India. An acquaintance with the 
works contained in them is valuable for historical and antiquarian purposes, and a 
knowledge of the languages themselves is required in the study of Hindoo and 
Mahomedan law, and is also of great importance for the critical cultivation and 
improvement of the vernacular languages of India. 

9. We are not unaware of the success of many distinguished oriental scholars 
in their praiseworthy endeavours to ingraft upon portions of Hindoo philosophy 
the germs of soimder morals and of more advanced science ; and we are far from 
under-rating the good effect which has thus been produced upon the learned 
classes of India, who pay hereditary veneration to those ancient languages, and 
whose assistance in' the spread of education is so valuable, from the honourable 
and influential position which they occupy among their fellow-countr 3 nnen. But 
such attempts, although they may usefully co-operate, can only be considered 
as auxiliaries, and would be a very inadequate foundation for any general schemes 
of Indian education. 

10. We have also received most satisfoctory evidence of the high attainmimts 
in English literature and European science which have been acquired of late years 
by some of the natives of India. But this success has been conned to but a small 
number of persons ; and we are desirous of extending far more widely the means of 
acquiring gen^l European knowledge of a less high order, but of such a oharaoter, 
as may be practically useful to the people of India in their different spheres of 
life. To attain this end it is neoeesaiy, for the reasons which we have giyim above 
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the tesolto ci Ubout of Europeans on the suhieots o£ every descrip- patch of 18M 

tion upou iirtneh he imparted to them ; and to extend the mee-ns ot — contdL* 

imparting tMe knowledge must be the object of any general system oi education. 

11. We have next to consider the manner in which our object is to be effected, 
and this leads us to the. question of the medium through which knowledge is to be 
conveyed to the people of India. It has hitherto been necessary, owing to the 
want of translations or adaptations of European works in the vernacular languages 
of India and to the very imperfect shape in which European knowledge is to be 
found in any works in the learned languages of the East, for those who desired 
to obtain a liberal education to begin by the mastery of the English language as 
a key to the literature of Europe, and a knowledge of English will always be essen- 
tial to those natives of India who aspire to a high order of education. 

12. In some parts of India, more especially in the immediate vicinity of the 
presidency towns, where persons who possess a knowledge of English are preferred to 
others in many employments, public as well as private, a very moderate proficiency 
in the English language is often looked upon by those who attend school instruction 
as the end and object of their education rather than as a necessary step to the im- 
provement of their general knowledge. We do not deny the value in many respects 
of the mere faculty of speaking and writing English, but we fear that a tendency 
has been created in these districts unduly to neglect the study of the vernacular 
languages. 

13. It is neither our aim nor desire to substitute the English language for the 
vernacular dialects of the country. We have always been most sensible of the 
importance of the use of the languages which alone are understood by the great mass 
of the population. These languages, and not English, have been put by us in the 
place of Persian in the administration of justice and in the intercourse between the 
officers of Government and the people. It is indispensible. therefore, that, in any 
general system of education, the study of them should be assiduously attended to, 
and any acquaintance with improved European knowledge which is to be commu- 
nicated to the great mass of the people — ^whose circumstances prevent them from 
aoquiring a high Aider of education, and who cannot be expected to overcome the 
difficulties of a foreign language — can only be conveyed to them through one or other 
of those vernacular languages. 

14. In any general system of education, the English language should be taught 
where there is a demand for it'; but such instruction should always be combined 
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(1B6) Des- witii a oateful attention to the study of the vemaoular language of. tiie 
fakn of 1854 and' with such general instruction as can be conveyed through that language ; 
— OOntdi and while the English language continues to be made use.of as by the most 

perfect medium for the education of those persons who have acquired a sufficient 
knowledge of it to receive general instruction through it, the vernacular languages 
must be employed to teach the far larger classes who are ignorant of, or imperfect- 
ly acquainted with English. This can only be done effectually through the instru- 
mentality of masters and professors, who may, by themselves, knowing English 
and thus having full access to the latest improvements in knowledge of every 
kind, impart to their fellow-countiy-men through the medium of their mother 
tongue, the information which they have thus obtained. At the same time, and as 
the importance of the vernacular languages becomes more appreciated, the verna- 
cular literatures of India, will be gradually enriched by translations of European 
books or by the original compositions of men whose minds have been imbued 
with the spirit of European advancement, so that European knowledge may gra- 
dually be placed in this manner within the reach of all classes of the people. We 
look, therefore, to the English language and to the vernacular languages of India 
together as the media for the diffusion of European knowledge, and it is our desire 
to see them cultivated together in all schools in India of a sufficiently high class 
to maintain a school-master possessing the requisite qualifications. 

15. We proceed now to the machinery which we propose to establish for the 
superintendence and direction of education. This has hitherto been exercised in 
our presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay by Boards and Councils of Edu- 
cation, composed of European and native gentlemen, who have devoted themselves 
to this duty with no other remuneration than the consoiousness of assisting the 
progress of learning and civilization, and, at the same time with an earnestness 
and ability which must command the gratitude of the people of India, and which will 
entitle some honoured names amongst them to a high place among the benefactors 
of India and the human race. 

16. The Lieutenant-Governor of Agra has, since the separation of the educa- 
tional institutions of the North-Western Provinces from those of Bengal, taken 
up himself the task of their management ; and we cannot alloir this opportunity 
to pass without the observation that, in this, as iit all other branches of his ad- 
ministration, Mr. Thomason di^layed that accurate knowledge of the condition 
and requirements of the people under his charge, -and that clear and- ready pereqt- 
tion of the practical measures best suited for their welfore, which make ^ death 
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a losB to Indiai which we deplore the mote deeply ae we feat- timi Wa 
ting exertions tended to shorten his career of neefuhiese* 

17 . Wo desire to express to the present Boards and Coundb of Bdiu^^ion our 
sincere thanks for the manner in which they have exercised their twacUoo^ and 
we still hope to have the assistance of the gentlemen composiDg them in fur- 
therance of a most important part of our present plan ; but having determined upon 
a very considerable extension of the general scope of our efforts, involving the 
simultaneous employment of different agencies, some of which are now wholly 
neglected, and others but imperfectly taken advantage of by Government, we are of 
opinion that it is advisable to place the superintendence and direction of education 
upon a more systematic footing, and we have, therefore, determined to create an 
Educational Department as a portion of the machinery of our Governments in 
the several presidencies of India. We accordingly propose that an oflScer shall 
be appointed for each presidency and lieutenant-governorship who shall be specially 
charged with the management of the business connected with the education, and 
be immediately responsible to Government for its conduct. 

18. An adequate system of inspection will also, for the future, become an 
essential part of our educational system ; and we desire that a sufiioient number 
of qualified inspectors be appointed, who will periodically report upon the state of 
those colleges and schools which are now supported and managed by Government 
as well as of such as will hereafter be brought under Government inspection by the 
measures that we propose to adopt. They will conduct, or assist at, the examination 
of the scholars of these institutions, and generally, by their advice, aid the 
managers and school-masters in conducting colleges and schools of every descrip- 
tion throughout the country. They will necessarily be of different classes, and 
may i)ossess different degrees of acquirement, according to the higher or lower 
character of the institutions which they will be employed to visit ; but wo need 
hardly say that, even for the proper inspection of the lower schools, and with 
a view to their effectual improvement, the greatest care will bo necessary to select 
persons of high character and fitting judgment for such employment. A proper 
staff of clerks and other officers will, moreover, be required for the Educational 
Departments. ^ 

19. Beports of the proceedings of the inspectors should be made periodically 
and these, again, should bo embodied in the annual reports of the heads of the 
Educational Departments, which should be transmitted to us, together with 
Btatistioal returns (to be drawn up in similar forms in all parts of India), and other 
information of a general oharacter relating to education. 
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{If^) Des^ 20. Wg shall send copies of this despatch to the Governments of Fort St. George 

patch of 1854 and of Bombay, and direct them at once to make provisional arrangements for 
— contd. the superintendence and inspection of education in their respective presidencies. 

Such arrangements as they make will be reported to you for sanction. You will 
take similar measures in communication with the Lieutenant-Governors of Bengal 
and of Agra, and you will also provide in such manner as^may seem advisable for 
the wants of the non-regulation provinces in this respect. Wo desire that your 
proceedings in this matter may be reported to us with as little delay as possible, and 
we are prepared to approve of such an expenditure as you may deem necessary for 
this purpose. 

21. In the selection of the heads of the Educational Departments, the inspect- 
ors and other officers, it will be of the greatest impoitancc to secure the services of 
persons who are not only best able, from their character, position and acquirements, 
to carry our objects into effect, but who may command the confidence of the 
^ natives of India. It may, perhaps be advisable that the first heads of the Educa- 
tional Department, as well as some of the inspectors, should be members of our 
Civil Service, as such appointments in the first instance would tend to raise the 
estimation in which these officers will be held, and to show the importance we attach 
to the subject of education, and also, as amongst them you will probably find the 
persons best qualified for the performance of the duty. But we desire that neither 
these offices, nor any others connected with education, shall be considered as 
necessarily to be filled by members of that service, to the exclusion of others, Euro- 
peans or Natives) who may be better fitted for them ; and that, in any case, the 
scale for their remuneration shall be so fixed as publicly to recognise the important 
duties they will have to perform. 

22. We now proceed to sketch out the general scheme of the measures which 
we propose to adopt. We have endeavoured to avail ourselves of the knowledge 
which has been gained from the various experiments which have been made in 
different parts of India for the encouragement of education ; and we hope, by the 
more general adoption of those plans which have been carried into successful 
execution in particular districts, as well as by the introduction of other measures 
which appear to be wanting, to establish such a system as will prove generally 
applicable throughout India, and thus to impart t^ the educational efforts of our 
different presidencies a greater degree of uniformity and method than at present 
exists. 

23. We are fully aware that no general scheme, would be applicable . in all its 
details to the present condition of aU portions of our Indian territories, differing so 
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widely as they do, one from another, in many important: part»ioulars. It is diffi- (126) Des- 
cult, moreover, for those who do not possess a recent and practical acquaintance patch of 1854 
with particular districts, to appreciate the importance which should be attached COntd. 
to the feelings and influences which prevail in each ; and we have, therefore, j)re- 
ferred confining ourselves to descril)ing generally what wc wisli to see done, leaving 
to you, in communication with the several Local novernments, to modify parti- 
cular measures so far as may be required, in order to adax)t them to different parts 
of India. 

24. Some years ago, we declined to accede to a proposal made by the Council 
of Education, and transmitted to us witli the recommendation of your Govern- 
ment, for the institution of an University in (’alciitia. Tlie rapid spread of a liberal 
education among the natives of India since that time, the high attainments shown 
by the native candidates for Government scholarshi]>s, and by native students 
in private institutions, the success of the medical colleges, and the require- 
ments of an increasing European and Anglo-Indian population, have led us to the 
conclusion that the time is now arrived for the establishment of universities in 
India, which may encourage a regular and liberal course of education by confer- 
ring academical degrees as evidences of attainments in the different branches of art 
and science, and by adding marks of honour for those who may desire to compete 
for honorary distinction. 

25. The Council of Education, in the proposal to which wc have alluded, took 
the London University as their model ; and we agree with them that the form, 
government and functions of that University (copies of whose charters and r^u- 
lations wo enclose for your reference) are the best adapted to the wants of India, 
and may be followed with advantage, although some variation will be necessary 
in points of detail. 

26. The Universities in India will accordingly consist of a Chancellor, Vice- 

Chancellor and Fellows, who will constitute a Senate. The Senates will have the 
management of the funds of the universities, and frame regulations for your ap- 
proval, under which periodical examinations may be held in the different branches 
of art and science by examiners selected from their own body, or nominated by 
them. • 

27. The function of the universities will be to confer degrees upon such per- 
sons as, having been entered as candidates according to the rules which may be 
fixed in this respect, and having produced from any of the “ affiliated institutions ” 

\jrhich will be enumerated on the foundation of the universities, or be from time to 

3o2 
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(126) Des- 
patch of 1854 
— contd. 


time added to them by Government, certificates of conduct, and of having pursu- 
ed a regular course of study for a given time, shall have also passed at the univer- 
sities such an examination as may be required of them. It may be advisable to 
dispense with the attendance required at the London University for the Matri- 
culation examination, and to substitute some mode of entrance examination 
which may secure a certain amount of knowledge in the candidates for degrees 
without making their attendance at the universities necessary, previous to the 
final examination. 

28. The examinations for degrees will not include any subjects connected 
with religious belief ; and affiliated institutions will be under the management 
of persons of every variety of religious persuasion. As in England, various in- 
stitutions in immediate connexion with the Church of England, the Presbyterian 
Collie at Caermarthen, the Roman Catholic College at Oscott, the Wesleyan 
College at Sheffield, the Baptist College at Bristol, and the Countess of Hunting- 
don’s College at Cheshunt, are among the institutions from which the London 
University is empowered to receive certificates for degrees ; so in India, institu- 
tions conducted by all denominations of Christians, Hindoos, Mahommedans, 
Parsees, Sikhs, Buddhists, Jains, or any other religious persuasions, may be affiliated 
to the universities, if they are found to afford the requisite course of study, and 
can be depended upon for the certificates of conduct which will be required. 

29. The detailed regulations for the examination for degrees should be framed 
with a due regard for all classes of the affiliated institutions ; and we will only 
observe upon this subject that the standard for common degrees will require to 
be fixed with very great judgment. There are many persons who well deserve the 
distinction of aii academical degree, as the recognition of a liberal education, 
who could not hope to obtain it if the examination was as difficult as that for the 
senior Government scholarships ; and the standard required should be such as to 
command respect without discouraging the efforts of deserving students, which 
would be a great obstacle to the success of the universities. In the competitions 
for honors, which as in the London University, will follow the examinations for 
degrees, care should be taken to maintain such a standard as will afford a guarantee 
for high ability and valuable attainments, — the subjects for examination being 
so selected as to include the best portions of the ^ifferent schemes of study pur- 
sued at the affiliated institutions. 

30. It will be advisable to institute, in connection with the universities, 
professorships for the purposes of the delivery of lectures in various branches of 
learning, for the acquisition of which, at any rate in an advanced degree, facilities do 
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not now exist in other institutions in India. Law is the most important of iliese (126) Des- 
subjects ; and it will be for you to consider wliethor, as was ])roposed in the plan pctich of 1854 
of the Council of Education to which have before referred, the attendance, Cbntd, 
upon certain lectures, and the attainment of a degree in law, may not, for the future, 
be made a qualification for vakeels and moonsifs, instead of, or in addition to, 
the present system of examination, which must, however, be continued in places 
not within easy reach of an university. 

31. Civil engineering is another subject of importance, the advantages of 
which, as a profession , are gradually becoming known to the natives of India ; and 
while we are inclined to believe that instniction of a practical nature, such as is 
given at the Thomason College of Civil Engineering at Tloorkee, is far more useful 
than any lectures could possibly be, professorships of civil engineering might, 
perhaps, be attached to the universities and degrees in civil engineering be included 
in their general scheme. 

32. Other branches of useful learning may suggest themselves to you, in which 
it might be advisable that lectures should be read, and special degrees given ; and 
it would greatly encourage the cultivation of the vernacular languages of India 
that professorships should bo founded for those languages, and perhaps also for 
Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian. A knowledge of the Sanskrit language, the 
root of the vernaculars of the greater part of India, is more especially necessary, 
to those who are engaged in the work of the composition in those languages ; 
while Arabic, through Persian, is one of the component parts of the Urdu lan- 
guage, which extends over so large a part of Ilindoostan, and is, we are informed, 
capable of considerable development. The grammar of these languages, and 
their application to the improvement of the spoken languages of the country, 
are the points to which the attention of those professors should be mainly direct- 
ed ; and there will be an ample field for their labors unconnected with any ins- 
truction in the tenets of the Hindoo or Mahomedan religions. We should refuse to 
sanction any such teaching, as directly opposed to the principles of religious 
neutrality to which we have always adhered. 

33. We desire that you take into your consideration the institution of uni- 
versities at Calcutta and Bombay, upon the general principles which wo have now 
explained to you, and report to us upon the best method of procedure, with a 
view to their incorporation by Acts of the Legislative Council of India. The 
offices of Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor will naturally be filled by persons oi 
high stations, who have shown an interest in the cause of education ; and it is 
in coHineidon with the universities that we propose to avail ourselves of the ser- 
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(126) Des- vices of the existing Council of Education at Calcutta and Board of Education at 
patch of 1854^ Bombay. We wish to place these gentlemen in a position which will not only 
contd. mark our sense of the exertions which they have made in furtherance of educa- 
tion but will give it the benefit of their past experience of the subject. We pro- 
pose, therefore, that the Council of Education at Calcutta and the Board of Edu- 
cation at Bombay, with some additional members to be named by the Govern- 
ment, shall constitute the Senate of the University at each of those presidencies. 

34. The additional members should be so selected as to give to all those who 
represent the different systems of education which will be carried on in the affiliated 
institutions — including natives of India of all religious persuasions, who poss- 
ess the confidence of the native communities — a fair voice in the Senates. We 
are led to make those remarks, as we observe that the plan of the Council of Edu- 
cation, in 1845, for the constitution of the Senate of the proposed Calcutta University, 
was not sufficiently comprehensive. 

36. We shall be ready to sanction the creation of an university at Madras 
or in any part of India, where a sufficient number of institutions exist, from 
which properly qualified candidates for degrees could be supplied ; it being in 
our opinion advisable that the great centres of European Government and civili- 
sation in India should possess universities, similar in character to those which 
will now be founded as soon as the extension of a liberal education shows that their 
establishment would be of advantage to the native communities. 

36. Having provided for the general superintendence of education and for the 
institution of universities, not so much to be in themselves places of instruction 
as to test the value of the education obtained elsewhere, we proceed to consider 
first, the dificrent classes of colleges and schools, which should be maintained in 
simultaneous operation, in order to place within the reach of all classes of the 
natives of India the means of obtaining improved knowledge suited to their several 
conditions of life ; and secondly, the manner in which the most effectual aid may 
be rendered by Government to each class of educational institutions, 

37. The candidates for university degrees will, as we have already explained, 
bo supplied by colleges affiliated to the universities. These will comprise all such 
institutions as are capable of supplying a sufficiently high order of instruction in 
the different branches of art and science in which university degrees will be ac- 
corded. The Hindoo, Hooghly, Dacca, Kishnaghiir and Berhampur Govern- 
ment Anglo-Vernacular Colleges, the Sanskrit College, the Mahomedan Madrassas, 
and the Medical College, in Bengal ; the Elphinstone Institution, ^he Poonah 
College, and the Grant Medical College in Bombay ; the Delhi, Agra, Be^reS| 
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Hareilly and Thomason Colleges in the North-Western Provinces ; Seminaries {126) Des^ 
such as the Oriental Seminary in Calcutta, which have been established by highly patch of 1854 
educated natives, a class of places of instruction which we arc glad to learn is daily — contd. 
increasing in number and efficiency ; those, which, like the Parental Academy, 
are conducted by East Indians ; Jiishop’s (Jollegc, the Oeneral Assembly’s Insti- 
tution, Dr. Duff’s College, the Baptist College at Heramporc, and other Institutions 
under the superintendence of different religious bodies and Missionaiy Societies, 
will, at once, supply a considerable number of educational establishments worthy 
of being affiliated to the universities, and of occupying the highest place in the scale 
of general instruction. 

38. The affiliated institutions will be periodically visited by Government 
inspectors ; and a spirit of honorable rivalry, tending to preserve their efficiency 
will be promoted by this, as well as by the competition of their most distinguish- 
ed students for university honors. Scholarships should be attached to them, to 
be held by the l)cst students of lower schools ; and their schemes of education 
should provide, in the anglo-vcrnacular colleges for a careful cultivation of the 
vernacular languages ; and, in the Oriental colleges, for sufficient instmetion in 
the* English and vernacular languages, so as to render the studies of each most 
available for that general diffusion of European knowledge which is the main object 
of education in India. 

39. It is to this class of institutions that the attention of Government has 
hitherto been principally directed, and they absorb the greater part of the public 
funds which are now applied to educational purposes. The wise abandonment of 
the early views with respect to native education, which erroneously pointed to the 
classical languages of the East as the media for imparting European knowledge, 
together with the small amount of pecuniary aid which, in the then financial con- 
dition of India, was at your command, has led, we think, to too exclusive a direc- 
tion of the efforts of Government towards providing the means of acquiring a 
very high degree of education for a small number of natives of India, drawn, for 
the most part, from what wo should here call the higher classes. 

40. It is well that every opportunity should have been given to those classes 
for the acquisition of a liberal European education, the effects of which may bo 
eiepected slowly to pervade the rest of their fellow-countrymen, and to raise, in the 
end, the educational tone of the whole country. We are, therefore, far from under- 
rating the importance, or the success, of the efforts which have been mad^in this 
direction ; but th|^ higher classes are both able and willing in many oases to boar 
a considerable part at least of the cost of their education ; and it is abundantly evi- 
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{126) Des- dent that, in some parts of India no artiiioial stimulus is any longer required in 

falch of 1854 order to create a demand for such an education as is conveyed in the Government 

"MSOntd. anglo-vemacular colleges. We have, by the establishment and support of these 

colleges, pointed out the manner in which a liberal education is to be obtained, 

and assisted them to a very considerable extent from the public funds. In addition 
to this, wo are now prepared to give, by sanctioning the establishment of universi- 
ties, full development to the h%hest course of education to which the natives of 
India, or of any other country, can aspire ; and besides, by the division of university 
degrees and distinctions into different branches, the exertions of highly educated 
men will bo directed to the studies which are necessary to success in the various 
active professions of life. We shall, therefore, have done as much as a Govern- 
ment oan do to place the benefits of education plainly and practically before the 
higher classes 'in India. 

41. Our attention should now be directed to a consideration, if possible, still 
more important, and one which has been hitherto, we are bound to admit, too 
much neglected, namely, how useful and practical knowledge, suited to every 
station in life, may bo best conveyed to the great mass of the people, who are utterly 

* incapable of obtaining any education worthy of the name by their own unaided 
efforts, and we desire to see the active measures of Government more especially 
directed, for the future, to this object, for the attainment of which we are ready 
to sanction a considerable increase of expenditure. . 

42. Schools — whose object should be not to train highly a few youths, but to 
provide more opportunities than now exist for the acquisition of such an improved 
education as will make those who possess it more useful members of society in every 
condition of life — should exist in every district in India. These schools should 
be subject to constant and careful inspection ; and their pupils might be encouraged 
by scholarships being instituted at other institutions which would be tenable at 
rewards for merit by the best of their number. 

43. We include in this class of institutions those which, like the zillah schools 
of Bengal, the district Govermpeut anglo-vemacular schools of Bombay, and such 
as have been established by the Baja of Burdwan and other native gentlemen in 
different parts of India, use the English language as the chief medium of instruc- 
tion ; as well as others of an inferior order, such as the tehseelee whools in the North- 
Western Provinces, and the Government vemaouiar schools in the Bombay presL 
denoy^ whose object is, however, imperfectly it has been as yet carried out, to con- 
vey the highest class of instruction which can now be taught through the medium 
of the vernacular languages. 
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44 . Wo inolude those anglo-vornacular and vernacular schools in tho same {126) Des-- 
class, because we arc unwilling to maintain tho broad lino of separation which at faJtch of 1854 
present exists between schools in which the media for imparting instruction differ. — contd. 

Tho knowledge conveyed is no doubt, at the present time, much higher in tho 
anglo-vemacular than in the vernacular schools ; but the difference will become 
less marked, and tho letter more elficient, as tho gradual enrichment of tho verna- 
cular languages in works of education allows their schemes of study to be 
enlarged, and as a more numerous class of school-masters is raised up, able to 
impart a superior education. 

46. It is indispeJisablc, in order fully and cllicicntly to carry out our views as 
to these schools, that their masters should possess a knowledge of English in 
order to ac<j[uire, and of the vernaculars so as readily to convey, useful knowledge 
to their pu])ils ; but wo are aware that it is impossible to obtain at present the ser- 
vices of a sufficient number of persons so (qualified, and that such a class must bo 
gradually collected and trained in the manner to which we shall hereafter allude. 

In the meantime, you must make the best use which is possible of such instru- 
ments as are now at your command. 

46. Lastly, what have been termed indigenous schools should, by wise en- 
couragement, such as lias been given under the system organised by Mr. Thomason 
in the North-Western rrovinces, and which has been carried out in eight districts 
under the able direction of Mr. 11. 8. Kcid in an eminently practical manner, and 
with great promise of satisfactory results, be made capable of imparting correct 
elementary knowledge to the great nuiss of the people. The most promising 
pupils of these schools might be rewarded by scholarships in places of education 
of a superior order. 

47. Such a system as this, placed in all its degrees under efficient inspection, 
beginning with the humblest elementary instruction, and ending with the uni- 
versity test of a liberal education, the best students in each class of schools being 
encouraged by the aid afforded them towards obtaining a superior education as the 
reward of merit, by means of su^h a system of scholarships as we shall have to 
describe, would, we firmly believe, impart life and energy to education in India 
and load to a gradual, but steady extension of its benefits to all classes of tho 
people. 

48. When we consider tho vast population of British India, and the sums which 
are now expended upon educational efforts, which, however successful in themselves, 
have reached but an insignificant number of those who arc of a proper age to receive 
school intitruction, we oannot but be impressed with the almost insuperable diffi- 

3 D 
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oulties wliioh would attend auoh an ezt^on of the jpreeent systw of edn^i^b^^ 
bjr means of ooUeges and sohools entirdy supported at the cost of Cfovernioaent^ 
as might be hoped to supply, in any reasonable time, so gigantio a defioienoy aiQid 
to provide adequate means for setting on foot suoh a system as we have described 
and desire to see established. 

49. Nor it is necessary that we should depend entirely upon the direct efforts 
of Government. We are glad to recognise an increased desire on the part of the 
native population not only in the neighbourhood of the great centre of European 
civilisation, but also, in remoter districts, for the means of obtaining a better edu- 
cation ; and we have evidence in many instances of their readiness to give a prac- 
tical proof of their anxiety in this respect by coming forward with liberal pecuniary 
contributions. Throughout ail ages, learned Hindoos and Mahomedans have 
devoted themselves to teaching with little other remuneration than a bare sub- 
sistence ; and munificent bequests have not frequently been made for the perma- 
nent endowment of educational institutions. 

50. At the same time, in so far as the noble exertions of societies of Christians 
of all denominations to guide the natives of India in the way of religious truth, 
and to instruct uncivilised races, suoh as those found in Assam, in the Cossya, 
Garrow and liajiuehal Hills, and in various districts of Central and Southern India 
(who are in the lowest condition of ignorance, and are cither wholly without a 
religion, or are the slaves of a degrading and barbarous superstition), have been 
accompanied, in their educational establishments, by the diffusion of improved 
knowledge, they have largely contributed to the spread of that education which 
it is our object to promote. 

51. The consideration of the impossibility of Government alone doing alLthat 

must be done in order to provide adequate means for the education of the natives 
of India, and of the ready assistance which may be derived from efforts which have 
hitherto received but little encouragement from the {State, has led us to the natural 
conclusion that the most effectual method of providing for the wants of India in 
this respect will be to.combmc with the agency of the Government the aid which 
may be derived from the exertions and liberality of the educated and wealthy 
natives of India and of other benevolent persons. ^ 

52. We have, therefore, resolved to adopt in India the system of grants-in-aid 
which has been carried out in this country with very’great success ; and we confi- 
dently anticipate, by thus drawing support from local resources in addition to con. 
tributions from the State, a far more rapid progress*6f education than would follow 
a mere increase of expenditure by the Government ; while it possesses the additiona ^ 
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% spirit of tsBanoe upon local exertions and combination {12Xfi 
X Isr is of itself of no mean importance to tbe well-being of fd^ of I9|p 

i SjiriGwi^/ ' — contil* 

03. ighstam of grants-in-aid, which we propose to establish in India will be 
based on an entire abstinence from interference with the religious instruction con- 
veyed in the school assisted. Aid will be given (so far as the requirements of each 
particular district, as compared with others, and the funds at the disposal of Gov- 
ernment, may render it possible) to all schools which impart a good secular edu- 
cation. provided that they are under adequate local management (by the term 
“ local management ” we understand one or more persons, such as private patrons, 
voluntary subscribers, or the trustees of endowments, who will undertake the general 
superintendence of the school, and be answerable for ils ]>ormanonce for some 
given time) ; and provided also that their managers consent that the schools shall 
be subject to Government inspection, and agree to any conditions which may be 
laid down for the regulation of such grants. 

54. Tt has been found by experience, in this and m other countries, that not 
only an entirely gratuitfjus education valued far less by those who receive it than 
one for which some payment, however small, is made, but that the payment in- 
duces a more regular attendance and greater ex^'ition on the part of the pupils ; 
and, for this reaon, as well as because school fees tliemselves, insignificant as they 
may bo in each individual instance, will in the aggregate, when applied to tbe 
support of a better class of masters, become of very considerable importance, we 
desire that grants-in-aid shall, as a general principle, be made to sucb schools only 
(with the exception of normal schools) as require some fee, however small, from 
their soholars. 

55. Careful considerations will be required in framing niles for the adminis- 
tration of the grants ; and the same course should be adopted in India which has 
been pursued, with obvious advantage by the Committee of Council here, namely, 
to appropriate the grants to specific cbjects, and not (except, perhaps, in the case 
of normal schools) to apply them in the form of simple contributions in aid of the 
general expenses of a school. The augmentation of the salaries of the head teachers, 
and the supply qf junior teachers, will probably bq found in India, as with us, to 
be the most important objects to which the grants can ordinarily be appropriated. 

The foundation, or assistance in the foundation, of scholarships for candidates 
from lower schools, will also be a proper object for the application of grants-in-aid. 

In some cases, again, assistance towards erecting or repairing a school, or the 
provision of an adequate supply •of schoobbooks, may be required; but the 
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appxopitation of the grant in each partioular instance should be regulated by the 
peculiar circumstances of each school and district. 

66. The amount and continuance of the assistance given will depend upon 
the periodical reports of inspectors, who will be selected with special reference to 
their possessing the confidence of the native communities. In their periodical 
inspections no notice whatsoever should be taken by them of religious doctrines 
which may be taught in any school ; and their duty should be strictly confined to 
ascertaining whether the scciilar knowledge conveyed is such as to entitle it to 
consideration in the distribution of the gum which will be applied to grants-in-aid* 
They should also assist in the establishment of schools by their advice, wherever 
they may have opportunities of doing so. 

67. We confide the practical adaptation of the general principles we have laid 
down as to grants-in-aid to your discretion, aided by the educational depart- 
ments of the different presidencies. In carrying into effect our views, which apply 
alike to all schools and institutions, whether male or female, anglo- vernacular or 
vernacular, it is of the greatest importance that the conditions under which schools 
will be assisted should be clearly and publicly placed before the natives of India. 
For this purpose Government notifications should be drawn up and promulgated 
in the different vernacular languages. It may be advisable distinctly to assert 
in them the principle of perfect religious neutrality on which the grants will be 
awarded ; and care should be taken to avoid holding out expectations which from 
any cause may be liable to disappointment. 

.68. There will bo little difficulty in the application of this system of grants- 
in-aid to the higher order of places of instruction in India in which English is at 
present the medium of education. 

59. Grants-in-aid will also at once give assistance to all such anglo>vemacular 
and vernacular schools as impart a good elementary education ; but we fear that 
the number of this class of schools is at present inconsiderable, and that such as are 
in existence require great improvement. 

60. A more minute and constant local supervision than would accompany 
the general system of grants-in-aid will be necessary in order to ra^'se the character 
of the ‘‘ indigenous schools,” which are, at present, not only very inefficient in 
quality, but of exceedingly precarious duration, as is^ amply shown by the statistici^ 
collected by Mr. Adam in Bengal and Behar, and from the very important inform- 
ation we have received of late years from the* North-Western Provinces. In 
organising such a system, we cannot do better than to refer you to the^ manpe^ 


(126) Des- 
patch of 1864 
— contd. 



of Mr. Beid have been oonduoted in the Korth-Westem (120) Dtit*'":' 
PiOviBiOile, aindtoilio iiie^^tions given him to the zillah and peignnnah visitors, fatdh of 18S4 
and oontainod in the appendix to his first report. — contd. 

61. We desire to see local management under Government inspection and 
assisted by gzants-in-aid taken advantage of wherever it is possible to do so, and 
that no Government oqUeges or schools shall be founded, for the future, in any 
district where a sufficient number of institutions exists, capable, with assistance 
from the State, of supplying the local demand for education ; but, in order fully 
to carry out the views we have expressed with regard to the adequate provision 
of schools throughout the country, it will probably be necessary, fur some years, 
to supply the wants of particular parts of India by the establishment, temporary 
support, and 'management of places of education of every class in districts where 
there is little or no prospect of adequate local efforts being made for this purpose, 
but where, nevertheless, they are urgently required. 

62. We look forward to the time when any general system of education entirely 
provided by Government may be discontinued, with the gradual advance ol the 
system of grants-in-aid, and when many of the existing Government institutions, 
especially those of the higher order, may be safely closed, or transferred to the 
management of local bodies under the control of, and aided by, the State. But 
it is far from our wish to check the spread of education in the slightest degree by 
the abandonment of a single school to probable decay ; and we therefore entirely 
confide in your discretion, and in that of the different authorities, while keeping 
this object steadily in view, to act with caution, and to be guided by special refer- 
ence to the particular circumstances which affect the demand for education in 
different parts of India. 

63. The f^stem of free and stipendiary scholarships, to which we have already 

more than once referred as a connecting link between 
psr»^phs^2'*nd*33.^^**' different grades of educational institutions, will 

require some revision and extension in carrying out 
our enlarged educational plans. We wish to see the object proposed by Lord Auck* 
land, in 1839, “ of coimecting the zillah schools with the central colleges by attach* 
ing to the latter qpholarships to which the best scholars of the former might be 
eligible,” more fully carried out ; and also, as the measures we now propose assume 
an organised form, that the same system may be adopted with regard to schools of a 
lower description, and that the best pupils of the inferior schools shall be provided for 
by means of scholarships in schools of a higher order, so that superior talent in every 
class may* receive that encouragement and development which it deserves. The 
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am^t d! the stipendiaiy aohohidiipB should be fixed at such a sum sa 
sidii^ sufiicient for the maintenanoe of the holders of them at colleges or 
which they are attached and which may often be at a distance from the home of 
students. We think it desirable that this system of scholarships should be carried 
out, not only in connexion, with those places of education which are under the imme^ 
diate superintendence of the State, but in all educational institutions which will 
now be brought into our general system. 

64. We are, at the same time, of opinion that the expenditure upon existing 
Government scholarships, other than those to which we have referred, which 
amounts to a considerable sum, should be gradually reduced, with the requisite 
regard for the claims of the present holders of them. The encouragement of young 
men of ability, but of slender means, to pursue their studies, is no doubt both useful 
and benevolent, and we have no wish to interfere with the private endowments 
which have been devoted to so laudable an object, or to withdraw the additions 
which may have been made by us to any such endowments. But the funds at the 
disposal of Government are limited, and we doubt the expediency of applying them 
to the encouragement of the acquisition of learning by means of stipends which not 
only far exceed the cost of the maintenance of the student, but in many cases are 
above what he could reasonably expect to gain on entering the public service, or 
any of the active professions of life. 

65. We shall, however, offer encouragement to education which will tend 
to more practical results than those scholarships. By giving to persons who 
possess an aptness for teaching, as well as the requisite standard of acquirements, 
and who are willing to devote themselves to the profession of school-master, moder- 
ate monthly allowances for their support during the time which it may be requisite 
for them to pass in normal schools, or classes, in order to acquire the nccessaiy 
training, we shall assist many deserving students to qualify themselves for a career 
of practical usefulness, and one which will secure them an honorable competence 
through life. We are also of opinion that admission to places of instruction, which 
like the Medical and Engineering Colleges, are maintained by the State for the pur- 
pose of educating persons for special employment under Government, might be 
made the rewards of industry and ability, and thus supply a practical encourage- 
ment to general education, similar to that which will be afforded by the educational 
service. ^ 

66. The establishment of universities will offer considerable further induce* 
ments for the attainment of high proficiency, and thus supply the place of the pre- 
sent senior scholarships, with this additional advantage, that a greatc&r number 
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of diirtimtion oan be gamed, will bo offered to the ohoioe of students fj^26) Dea* 

in nnA uniform examination lor a soholarship, and that patch of 1^' 
be praetioally diieeted into channels which will aid them — ooittd. 
/^lylmnb pw^espons ol life which they may afterwards adapt. 

Bnglaiid, when systematic attempts began to be made for the improve* 
ment of education, one oi the chief defects was found to be the insufficient number 
of qualified school-masters and the imperfect method of teaching which prevailed. 

This led to the foundation of normal and model schools for the training of masters 
and the exemplification of the best methods for the organisation, discipline and 
instruction of elementary schools. This deficiency has been the more palpably 
felt in India, as the difficulty of finding persons properly educated for the work of 
tuition is greater ; and we desire to see the establishment with as little delay as 
possible, of training schools and classes for masters in each presidency in India. 

It will probably be found that some of the existing institutions may be adapted, 
wholly or partially, to this purpose, with less <iii!iculty than would attend the 
establishment of entirely new schools. 

08. We cannot do better than reier you to the jdau ^\hich has been adopted in 
Great Britain for this object, and which appears to us to J)e capable ol easy adaji- 
tation to India. It mainly consists, as you will peKunvo on leference to the minutes 
of the Committee of (^ouncil, copies of wducli wc enclose, in the selection and stipend 
of pupil-teachers (awarding a small payment to the masters of the schools in which 
they are employed for their instruction out ol the sehool hours) *, their uVtimate 
removal, if they prove worthy, to normal schools ; the issue to them ol eertiiieatea 
on the completion of their training in those normal schools ; and in securing to them 
a sufficient salary when they are afterwards employed as school-masters. This 
system should be carried out in India, both in the Government colleges and schools, 
and by means of grants-in<aid in all institutions which are brought under Gov- 
ernment inspection. The amount of the stipends to pupil-teachers and students 
at normal schools should be fixed with great care. The former should receive 
moderate allowances rather above the sums which they would earn if they left 
school, and the stipends to the latter should be regulated by the same principle 
which we have laid down with respect to scholarships. 

6U. You will bo called upon, in carrying these measures into effect, to take into 
consideration the position and prospects of the numerous classes of natives of 
India who are ready to undertake the important duty of educating their fellow 
countrymen. The late extension of the pension regulations of 1831 to the edu* 
oational sdrvioe may require to be adopted to the revised regulations in this respect ; * 
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(126) Des- and our wish is that the profession of sohool-master may, for the future, afford 
patch oj 1864 induoements to the natives of India such as are held out in other branches of the 
— contd. public service. The provision of such a class of school-masters as we wish to. see 

must bo a work of time, and in encouraging the ‘‘ indigenous schools,” our present 
aim should be to improve the teachers whom we find in possession, and to take 
care not to provoke the hostility of this class of persons, whose influence is so great 
over the minds of the lower classes, by superseding them where it is possible to 
avoid it. They should, moreover, be encouraged to attend the normal schools 
and classes which may hereafter be instituted for this class of teachers. 

70. Equal in importance to the training of school-masters is the provision 
of vernacular school-books, which shall provide European information to be the 
object of study in the lower classes of schools. Something has, no doubt, been done 
of late years towards this end, but more still remains to be done ; and we believe 
that deficiencies might be readily and speedily supplied by the adoption of a course ‘ 
recommended by Mr. M. Elphinstone in 1825, namely — That the best translations 
of particular books, or the best elementary treatises in specified languages, should 
be advertised for and liberally rewarded. 

71. The aim should be, in compilations and original compositions (to quote 
from one of Mr. Adam's valuable reports upon the state of education in Bengal), 

not to translate European works into the words and idioms of the native languages, 
but so to combine the substance of European knowledge with native forms of 
thought and sentiment as to render the school-books useful and attractive.” We 

also refer with pleasure upon this point to sonfe 
2 ^ 3 ^$ l8fiO-lS5l, paragraphs valuable observations by Mr. Beid, in his report which 

we have quoted before, more especially as regards 
instruction in geography. It is obvious that the local peculiarities of different 
parts of India render it necessary that the class books in each should be especially 
adapted to the feelings, sympathies and history of the people ; and we will only 
further remark upon this subject that the Oriental Colleges, besides generally tend- 
ing, as we have before observed, to the enrichment of the vernacular languages, 
may, we think, be made of great use in the translation of scientific works into those 
languages, as has already been done to some extent in the Delhi, Benares and 
Poonah Colleges. l 

72. We have always been of opinion that the spread of education in India will 
produce a greater efficiency in all branches of a^inistration by enabling you to 
obtain the services of intelligent and trustworthy persons in every department 
of Government ; and, on the other hand, we believe that the numerous vacancies of 
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Despatch of 1864. 

diHexeat kinds which have constantly to be filled up, may ailord a great stimulus to {126) Des- 
education. The first object must be to select persons properly qualitied to till /vafc/^ of 1854 
these situations ; secondary to this is the consideration how far they may be so — coiitd. 
distributed as to encourage popular education. 

73. The resolutions of our (.{overnor-Geiieral in Council of the iOth of October, 

1844 gave a general preference to well-educated over uneducated men in the ad- 
missions to the public service. We perceive with much satisfaction from returns 
w^hich we have recently received of the persons appointed since that year in the 
Revenue Department of iiengal, as well as from the educational reports from 
different parts of India, that a very (umsiderable number of educated men have 
been employed under ({overnment of late years ; and we understand that it is often 
not so much the want of Govermnent cmifioyment as the want of properly ipialitied 
persons to be employed by Government, which is felt at the present time in many 
parts of India. 

74. We shall not enter upon the causes which, as we foresaw, have led to the 
failure of that part of the resolutions which provided for the annual submission to 
Government of lists of meritorious students. It is sufficient for our present pur- 
pose to observe that no more than 46 persons have been gazetted in Bengal up 

to this time, all of whom were students in the 
Letter of the Otii April, 1852, , r i i r i • i 

with returns in lievcmie Depart- Government colleges, lu the last year tor which 

mont, Bengal. have returns (1852), only two persons were so 

distinguished ; and wc can readily believe, with the Secretary to the Board of 

Revenue in Bengal, that young men, who have passed difficult examinations in the 

highest branches of philosophy and mathematics, are naturally disinclined to accept 

such employment as persons who intend to make the public service their profession 

must necessarily commence with. 

75. The necessity for any such lists will be done away with by the establish- 
ment of universities, as the acquisition of a degree, and still more the attainment 
of university distinctions, will bring highly educated young men under the notice 
of Government. The resolutions in question will, therefore, require revision so 
as to adapt them *^raotioally to carry out our views upon this subject. What 
we desire is that, where the other qualifications of the candidates for appointments 
under Government are equal a person who has received a good education irrespec- 
tive of the place or manner in which it may have been acquired, should be preferred 
to one who has not ; and that, even in lower situations, a man who can read and 
widtu be pief^ed to one who oannot, if he is equally eligible in other respects. 
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(126) Des* 76. We also approve of the institution of examinations where practioable, to 

fCAch of 1854 be simply and entirely tests of the fitness of candidates for the special duties of 
— contd. the various departments in which they are seeking employment, as has been the 

case in the Bombay presidency. We confidently commit the encouragement of 
educated, in preference to uneducated, men to the diflferent oflSiccrs who are res- 
ponsible for their selection ; and we cannot interfere by' any further regulations 
to fetter their free choice in a matter of which they bear the sole responsibility. 

77. We are sanguine enough to believe that some effect has already been pro- 
duced by the improved education of the public service of India. The ability and 
integrity of a large and increasing number of the native judges, to whom the greater 
part of the civil jurisdiction in India is now committed, and the high estimation 
in which many among them are held by their fellow-countiymen, is, in our opinion, 
much to be attributed to the progress of education among these officers, and to their 
adoption along with it of that high moral tone which pervades the general literature 
of Europe. Nor is it among the higher officers alone that we have direct evidence 
of the advantage which the public derives from the employment of educated men. 

We <j[Uote from the last report of the Dacca College 
particular satisfaction, as wo are aware that 
much of the happiness of the people of India depends 
upon honesty of the officers of Police ; — ‘'The best possible evidence has been fur- 
nished,’’ say the local committee, “ that some of the ex-students of the College of 
Dacca have completely succeeded in the arduous office of darogah.” Krishna 
Chunder Dutt, employed as a darogah under the Magistrate of Howrah, in parti- 
cular, is recommended for promotion, as having gained the respect and applause 
of all classes, who, though they may not practise, yet know how to admire, real 
honesty and int^rity of purpose. 

78. But however large the number of appointments under Government may 
be, the views of the natives of India should be directed to the far wider and more 
important sphere of usefulness and advantage which a liberal education lays open 
to them ; and such practical benefits arising from improved knowledge should bo 
constantly impressed upon them by those who know their feelings and have in- 
iluence or authority to advise or direct their efforts. We refer, as an example in 
this respect, with mingled pleasure and regret, to the eloquent addresses delivered 
by the late Mr. Bethune, when President of the Council of education, to the students 
of the Kishnaghur and Dacca Colleges. 

79. There are some other points connected with the general subjeeji of educa- 
tion in In di a upon which we will now briefly remark. We have always regarded 



with special Det^ 

training np the natlvea of Xniia to pgrticolar ^profeiwions, both with a view to t heir jxtteh of 1854 
useful employment in the public aerrioe, and to enable them to pursue active profit- — contd. 
able oooupationa in life. The medical collegea in different parte of India have 
proved that, in despite of difficulties which appeared at first sight to he insurmount- 
able, the highest attaii^nents in medicine and surgery are within the reach of edu- 
cated natives of India : we shall he ready to aid in the establishment and support 
of such places of instruction as the medical colleges, of Calcutta and Bombay in 
other parts of India. We have already alluded to the manner in which students 
should be supplied to those colleges as well as to those for the training of civil 
engineers. 

80. The success of the Thomason College of Civil Engineering at Roorkee has 
shown that, for the purpose of training up persons capable of carrying out the great 
works which are in progress under Government throughout India, and to qualify 
the natives of India for the exercise of a profession which, now that the system of 
railways and public works is being rapidly extended, will afford an opening for 
a very large number of persons, it is expedient that similar places for practical 
instniction in civil engineering should be established in other parts of India, and 
especially in the presidency of Madras, where works of irrigation are so essential, not 
only to the prosperity of the country, but to the very existence of the people in times 
of drought and scarcity. The subject has been prominently brought under your 
notice in the recent reports of the Public Works Commissioners for the different 
presidencies, and we trust that immediate measures will be taken to supply a de- 
ficiency which is, at present but too apparent. 

81. We may notice in connexion with these two classes of institutions of an 
essentially practical* character, the schools of industry and design, which have 
been set on foot from time to time in different parts of India. We have lately 
received a very encouraging report of that established by Dr. Hunter in Madras, 
and we have also been informed that Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeobhoy, with his accustomed 
munificenoe, has offered to lay out a very considerable sum upon a like school in 
Bombay. Such institutions as these will, in the end be self-supporting ; but we 
are ready to assisliin their establishment by grants-in-aid for the supply of models, 
and other assistance which they may advantageously derive from the increased 
attention which has been paid of late years to such subjects in this country. We 
enclose you the copy of a report which we have received from Mr. Redgrave upon 
the progress of the Madras school, which may prove of great value in guiding the 
efforts of the promoters of any similar institutions which may hereafter be ostab- 
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(126) Res- lished in India. We have ahio perceived with satisfaction that the attentbn 
pafcA of 1654 of the Council of Education in Calcutta has been lately directed to the subject 
contd. _ , , of attaching to each zillah school the means of teach* 

Report on Pnhlio Instraotion, . , . , , , . t\ ir x 

Bengal, I 81 )M 8 '> 2 , Appendix, mg practical agriculture ; for there is, as Ur. Mouat 

page clxxi. most truly observes, ‘‘ no single advantage that could 

be afforded to the vast rural population of India that would equal the introduction 

of an improved system of agriculture.” 

82. The increasing desire of the Mahomedan population to acquire European 
knowledge has given us much satisfaction. We perceive that the Council of Edu- 
cation of Bengal has this subject under consideration and wc shall receive with 
favour any proposition which may appear to you to be likely to supply with the 
want of so large a portion of the natives of India. 

83. The importance of female education in India cannot be over-rated ; and 
we have observed with pleasure the evidence which is now afforded of an increased 
desire on the part of many of the natives of India to give a good education to 
their daughters. By this means a far greater proportional impulse is imparted 
to the educational and moral tone of the people than by the education of men. 
We have already observed that schools for females are included among those to 

which grants-in-aid may be given and we cannot 
from expressing our cordial sympathy with 
the efforts which are being made in this direction. 
Our Governor-General in Council has declared in a communication to the Govern- 
ment of Bengal that the Government ought to give to native female education in 
India its frank and cordial support ; in this we heartily concur and we especially 
approve of the bestowal of marks of honor upon such native gentlemen as Kao 
Bahadur Maghuabhai Karramchand, who devoted Bs. 20,000 to the foundation of 
two native female schools in Ahmedabad, as by such means our desire for the ex- 
tension of female education becomes generally known. 

84. Considerable misapprehension appears to exist as to our views with respect 
to religious instruction in the Government institutions. Those institutions were 
founded for the benefit of the whole population of India ; and in order to effect their 
object, it was and is, indispensible that the education conveyed in them should 
be exclusively secular. The Bible is, we understand, placed in the libraries of the 
colleges and schools and the pupils are able freely^to consult it. This is as it should 
be ; and, moreover we have no desire to prevent, or 'discourage, any explanations 
which the pupils may, of their own free will, ask from the masters upm the subject 
of the Christian religion provided that such inforaiation be given out of sqhool hours 





Dtsfpttkih of 1864. 

Such inrtruotioii being entirely voluntary on both aides, it is necessary, in order {126) Des- 
to prevent the slightest suspicion of an intention on our part to make use of the fatch of 1864 
influenoe of Government for the prupose of proselytism, that no notice shall — contd. 
be taken of it by the mspeotors in their periodical visits. 

86, Having now furnislied the sketch that wc propose to give of the scheme for 
the encouragement of education in India, which we desire to see gradually brought 
into operation, we proceed to make some observations upon the state of educaiiou 
in the several presidencies, and to point out the parts of our general plan wliicli are 
most deficient in each. 

86. In Bengal, education through the medium of the lingUsh language, ha^ 
arrived at a liigher point than in any other part of India. We are glad to receive 
constant evidence of an increasing demand for such an education, and oi the 
readiness of the natives of different districts to exert thomsolves for the sake of ob- 
taining it. There are now five Government anglo-vcrnacular colleges ; and zillah 
schools have been established in nearly every district. We confidently expect 
that the introduction of the system of grants-in-aid will very largely increase the 
number of schools of a superior order ; and we hope that before long sufficient 
provision may be found to exist in many parts of the country for the education of 
the middle and higher classes independent of tlie Government institutions, which 
may then be closed as has I een already th * case in Burdwaii, in consequence 
of the enlightened conduct of the Rajah of Burdwan, or they may be transferred 
to local management. 

87. Very little has, however, been hitherto done in Bengal for the education 
of the mass of the people, especially for their instruction through the medium of 
the vernacular languages. A few vernacular schools were founded by Govcruinent 
in 1844, of which only 33 now remain, with 1,400 pupils, and upon their transfer 
in April 1852, from the charge of the Board of Revenue to that of the Council of 
Education, it appeared that '' they were in a languishing state and had not ful- 
filled the expectations formed on their establishment.” 

88. We have perused, with considerable interest, the report of Mr. Robinson, 

Inspector of the.;Assam schools, of which there appeared to be 74, with upwards 
of 3,000 pupils. Mr. Robinson’s suggestions for the improvement of the system 
under which ihey are managed appear to us to be worthy of consideration 
and to approach very nearly to the principle upon which vernacular education 
has been encouraged in the North-Western Provinces. Wc shall be prepared to 
sanotioxPsuoh measures as^ou may approve of to carry out Mr, Robinson ’s views. 
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{126) Des- 89. But the attention of the Government of Bengal should be seriously directed 

fatch of 1854, to the consideration of some plan for the encouragement of indigenous schools and 
— contd. for the education of the lower classes, which, like that of Mr. Thomason in the 

North-Western Provinces may bring the benefits of education practically before 
them, and assist and direct their efforts. We are aware that the object held out by 
the Government of Agra to induce the agricultural classe^ to improve their edu- 
cation does not exist in Bengal ; but we cannot doubt that there may be found other 
similar solid advantages attending elementary knowledge, which can be plainly 
and practically made apparent to the understanding and interests of the lower 
classes of Bengal. 

90. We perceive that the scheme of study pursued in the Oriental Colleges of 
Bengal is under the consideration of the Council of Education and it appears that 
they are in an unsatisfactory condition. We have already sufficiently indicated our 
views as to those colleges, and we should be glad to see them placed upon such 
a footing as may make them of greater practical utility. The points which you have 
referred to us, in your letter of the 5th of May, relative to the establishment of 
a Presidency College in Calcutta, will form the subject of a separate communication. 

91. In the North-Western Provinces the demand for education is so limited 
by circumstances fully detailed by the Lieutenant-Governor in one of his early 
reports, that it will probably be long before private effort will become energetic 
enough to supply the place of the establishment, support and management by 
Government, of places of instruction of the highest grade where there may be 
a sufficient reason for their institution. 

92. At the same time, the system for the promotion of general education 
throughout the country, by means of the inspection and encouragement of indi- 
genous schools, has laid the foundation of a great advancement in the education 
of the lower classes. Mr. Thomason ascertained, from statistical information, the 
lamentable state of ignorance in which the people were sunk, while the registration 
of land, which is necessary under the revenue settlement of North-Western Prov- 
inces, appeared to him to offer the stimulus of a direct interest for the acquisition 
of so much knowledge, at least of reading and writing, of the simple rules of arith- 
metic, and of land measurement, as would enable each man to lo,ok after his own 
rights. 

93. lie therefore organised a system of encouragement of indigenous schools 
by means of a constant inspection by zillah and purgannah visitors, under the 
superintendence of a visitor-general ; while, at the headquarters of each tahsildar^ 
a school was established for the purpose of teaching reading and writing tb^ 
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Vernacular languages, both Urdu and Uiudi accounts, and the mcnsuiau^ui ^26^ Dee- 
land/’ A school house is provided by Government, and the masters ot the ta\\s\V\ patch ot 1&54 
schools receive a small salary, and are further entitled to the tuition lees paid by — eontA. 
the pupils, of whom none are educated gratuitously, except on recommendation 
given by village school-masters who may be on the visitor’s list.” A certain sum 
is annually allotted to each zillah for the reward of deserving teachers and scholars ; 
and the attention of the visitor-general was expressly directed to the prepara- 
tion of elementary school books in the vernacular language, which are sold through 
the agency of the zillah and the purgamiah visitors. We shall be prepared to 
sanction the gradual extension of some such system as this to the other districts 
of the Agra presidency, and we have already referred to it as the model by which 
the efforts of other presidencies for the same object should be guided. 

94. In the presidency of Bombay the character of the education conveyed in 
the anglo-vernacular colleges is almost, if not quite, equal to that in Bengal ; and 
the Elphinstone Institution is an instance of a college conducted in the main upon 
the principle of grant-in-aid, which we desire to see more extensively carried out^ 

Considerable attention has also been paid in Bombay to education through the 
medium of the vernacular languages. It appears that 21G vernacular schools are 
under the management of the Board of Education, and that the number of pupils 
attending them is more than 12,000. There are three inspectors of the district 
schools, one of whom (Mahadeo Govind Shastri) is a native of India. The schools 
are reported to be improving, and masters trained in the Government colleges 
have been recently appointed to some of them with the happiest effect. These 
results are very creditable to the presidency of Bombay ; and we trust that each 
Government school will now be made a centre from which the indigenous schools 
of the adjacent districts may be inspected and encouraged. 

95. As the new revenue settlement is extended in the Bombay presidency 
there will, we apprehend, be found an inducement precisely similar to that which 
has been taken advantage of by Mr. Thomason, to make it the interest of the agri- 
cultural classes to acquire so much knowledge as will enable them to check the 
returns of the village accountants. Wo have learned with satisfaction that the 
subject of gradi^ally making some educational qualification necessary to the con- 
firmation of these hereditary officers is under the consideration of the Govern* 
ment of Bombay, and that a practical educational test is now insisted upon for 
persons employed in many offices under Government. 

96. In Madras, where little has yet been done by Government to promote the 
edaqaticn of the mass of the people, we can only remark with statisfaction that the 
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eduoatioual efforts of Christian naiasionaiies have been more suooesafol among the 
Tamil population than in any other part of India ; and that the presidency of Mad- 
ras offers a fair field for the adoption of our scheme of education in its integrity 
by founding Government anglo-vernacular institutions only where no such places 
of instruction at present exist, which might, by grants-in-aid and other assistance 
adequately supply the educational wants of the people. We also perceive with 
sati^action that Mr. Daniel Elliot, in a recent and most able minute upon the subject 
of education, has stated that Mr. Thomason’s plan for the encouragement of indi- 
genous schools might readily be introduced into the Madras presidency, where the 
riotwari settlement offers a similar practical inducement to the people for the 
acquisition of elementary knowledge. 

97. We have now concluded the observations which we think it is necessary 
to address to you upon the subject of the education of the natives of India. We 
have declared that our object is to extend European knowledge throughout all 
classes of the people. We have shown that this object must be effected by means 
of the English language in the higher branches of institution, and by that of the 
vernacular languages of India to the great mass of the people. We have directed 
such a system of general superintendence and inspection by Government to be 
established as well, if properly carried out, give efficiency and uniformity to your 
efforts. Wo propose by the institution of imiversities to provide the highest test 
and encouragement of liberal education. By sanctioning grants-in-aid of private 
efforts, we hope to call to the assistance of Government private exertions and pri. 
vate liberality. The higher classes will now be gradually called upon to depend 
mote upon themselves ; and your attention has been mote especially directed to 
the education of the middle and lower classes, both by the establishment of fitting 
schools for this purpose and by means of a careful encouragement of the native 
schools which exist, and have existed from time immemorial, in every village, and 
none of which perhaps cannot, in some degree, be made available to the end we 
have in view. We have noticed some particular points connected with education, 
and we have reviewed the condition of the different presidencies in this respect, 
with a desire to point out what should be imitated, and what is wanting , in each. 

9d. We have only to add, in conclusion, that we commit this subject to you 
with a sincere belief that you will cordially co-operate with us in endeavouring to 
effect the great object we have in hand, and thatVe desire it should be authori- 
tatively communicated to the principal officers of every district in India, that 
henceforth they are to consider it to be an impotrtant part of their duty, not only 
in the social intercourse with the natives of India, which we always learnt with 
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pleasure that they maintain, but also with all tho influence of their high position, (126) Dw- 
to aid in the extension of education, and to snp])ort tlie inspectors of schools by putch of 1854 
every means in their power. — COUcld. 

99. We believe that the measures we have determined upon are calculated 
to extend the benefits of education throughout liidTa ; but, at the same time, we 
must add that we arc not sanguine enough to expect any sudden, or even speedy, 
results to follow from iheir ado])tion. To imbue a vast and ignorant population 
with a general <lesire for knowledge, and (o fake advantage of that desire when ex- 
cited to improve the means for diffusing education amongst them, must be a work 
of many years ; which, by the bh'ssing of Divine Providence, may largely con- 
duce to the moral and iiitc‘llectual improvement of the mass of the natives of India. 

100. As a Government, we can do no nion*. tJiaii direct the efforts of the people, 
and aid them wherever they appear to recjiiire most assistance. The result depends 
more upon them than upon us ; and although we are fully aware that the measures 
we have now adopted will irjvolve in the end a much larger expenditure upon 
education from the revenues of India, or, in other words, from the taxation of the 
people of India, than is at ])resen< so ap]»lio(l, we are eonvinced, with Sir Thomas 
Munro, in words used many years sima', that any expense whied) may be incurred 
for this object ‘‘ will be, anijdy re-paid by ihe improvement of the (jonntry ; for the 
general diffusion of knowledge is inseparably followed by more orderly habits, by 
increasing industry, by a lest for Ihe comforts of life, by exertion to acquire them, 
and by the growing prosjierity of the people.’’ 

We are, etc., 

(Signed) J. OLTPITANT. 

K. MACNAGHTEN. 

C. MILLS. 

R. ELLICE. 

T. W. HOBB. 

W. J. EASTWICK. 

R. D. MANGLES. 

J. P. WILLOUGHBV. 

J. H. ASTELL. 

F. CURRIE. 
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{127) Minute by the Marquess of Dalliousie^ Governor-General of India j 

dated 30th December, 1854. 

I have now the honor of submitting for the consideration of the Council the 
measures which seem best calculated to give effect to the views of the Hon’ble 
Court regarding Education in India, which was conveyed to us in their despatch 
of July last. ( 

2. The despatch itself contains so complete an’ exposition of the wishes and 
intentions of the Hon’ble Court, it lays down so clearly the principles by which the 
Government of India is henceforth to be guided in regard to Education, and it 
indicates so plainly the general form of the system by which the instruction of the 
natives of this country is to be carried on ; that it is quite unnecessary for me to 
enter upon any general remarks on the great subject of Education in these Eastern 
lands; I shall confine myself entirely to the consideration of the practical measures 
which should now be taken in of the instructions of the Hon’ble Court. 

3. In the determination of these measures I have sought the assistance of those 
who, eminent in their public position and specially experienced in educational 
matters, were best qualified to advise and guide me. The Hon’ble the Lieut.- 
Goveriior of Bengal, my hon’ble colleague Mr. Grant, and Sir J. Colvile, the Presi- 
dent of the Council of Education have been so good as to lend me their aid. Some 
time since they drew up a paper, containing their sentiments as to the best mode 
of carrying into effect the Hon’ble Court’s directions for the extension of Educa- 
tion in various parts of India. I have again to express the ever recurring regret, 
that of late the constant and incessant pressure of current business, which would 
not bear postponement, has rendered it impossible for me to dispose of the large 
general question of Education ; so soon as it was my anxious wish to do. 

4. I shall best acknowledge the valuable aid wliich I have received from my 
hon’ble friends, by giving their proposals and suggestions in their own words ; 
adding under each head the few observations which, after full consideration, I feel 
it necessary to offer. 

“ The Education despatch of the 19th of last July divides its subject generally 
under three principal heads, and it may be most convenient to follow that distribu- 
tion. These heads are — 

I 

1. Machinery for managing the Department. 

2. “ Establishment of Universities.” 

3. “ Grants-in-aid ^ 
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With regard to the first of tlicso it will bo observed that tho despatch treats [127) Lord 
the organization of the new Machinery as a matter which should be immediately Dulhoiisic's 
dealt with, and independently of the other subjects. To save t.imc the t^ourt have mimiie of 
naturally authorised the (love.rumeuts of Madras and I’.ombay to inaUo. provisiceaV 1854 — ooiltd. 
arrangements wliioh those Oovermuenis iiro to report to the tiovermneivt ot India 
for approval and sanction, and the despatcli leaves it to the Governor-Croncral in 
Council to take similar measures for Ecngal and Agra and for the Non-regulation 
Provinces. 

“ Apparentily tlion tho lirst practical step to be taken with regard to the des- 
patch is to give authority to the Covcrnnients of Hongal and the North-Western 
I’rovinces to ap])(^int severally an otlicer fo superintend the Department of lliduca- 
tion and a suflhiicnt stalT of Jris])ec<ors and (Icrks. 

“ Of tho Hu peririt (ending olhcers it is observed in the despatch that it may per- 
haps be advisable thal they as Avell as some of the Inspectors should in the first 
instance be Members of the (fivil Service, though not ti) be considered as necessarily 
so to the exclusion uf more fit persons, Europo^an or Native, ft is also suggested 

that iheir remuneration should be such as publicly 

* 1 * 21 . . I • 

to recognise the importance of the duties.*** 

“ The salaries of these olUcers and the number of them to be employed having 
been left by the (^oiirt to the present discretion of the Governments of Madras and 
Bombay a like discretion might be given to the other Governments. But it may 
be expedient to define tlic limits within which the discretion is to be exercised. 

Perhaps the Governments of Bengal and the North-Western Provinces might be 
instructed to appoint respectively a head of the Department on a salary not 
exceeding Rs. 3,000 a month according to the standing of the officer selected 
and it might be well to allow of a gradua 1 increase to the salary of the officer ai^pointed 
if it be fixed in the first instance at a less sum than Rs. 3,000 a month until it 
reach that limit, so as to retain, if desirable, the services of a comj^etent officer for 
a considerable time. Perhaps also a limit of four inspectors might be laid down 
for Bengal and ' its Non-Regulation Provinces, on salaries varying from Rs, 500 
to Rs. 1,500 a month, and of two such Inspectors for the North-Western Pro- 
vinces on salaries of Rs. 800 to Rs. 1,200 a month. The necessary Establishment 
of Clerks and other officers must in the first instance be left to the determination 
of the Local Governments. 

“ It is only necessary to add on this head that upon tho vigilance and efficiency 
of tho luspectoni will depend in a great measure not only the well doing of the 

3 F 2 
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{127) Lord .p Government schools,* but also of the Colleges and 

Dalhausie's tPara.%8.' Schools to bo affiliated to the Universiticsf and the 

minute of i Paras. 53, 56, 60, 61. success oi failure of the system of grants-in-aid.J 

1854—COlitA., 5, In their recommendations regarding the machinery for managing the Edu- 

cationlil Department, 1 fully concur. 

6. 1 think that in each Governorship and Lieutenant-Governorship an officer 
should be appointed who should be termed the Director of Public Instruction whose 
duty it should be to superintend the Department of Education ; and whose office 
should bo placed upon the footing and .sJi\>uld be endowed with tlie salary proposed 
in the preceding paragraphs. In like manner the number and the salaries of the 
Inspectors suggested seem appropriate, and sufficient for Ilengal and the North- 
Western Provinces. 

7. It will obviously be necessary to appoint a separate officer for the Super- 
intendence of Education throughout the Punjab, in accordance with the recorded 
recommendation of the Chief (commissioner. Inspectors should also be appointed 
in that Province, the number required having first been ascertained from the local 
Governments. 

8. The other Non-regulation Provinces under tlie direct administration of the 
Government of India namely Mysore, Agra, Nagpur and the assigned districts of 

^ Hyderabad, are generally such recent acquisitions that the administration has 

hardly as yet been sufficiently organised to admit of an Educational Department 
being created within them. The Commissioners of Pegu and Nagpur and the Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad should, however, be immediately consulted as to the steps which 
they would recommend the Government to take respecting Education within their 
several jurisdictions. 

9. Mysore would probably be most conveniently managed in educational matters 
as a part of the system which may be established at Madras ; the functionary 
by whom the system shall be executed in Mysore corresponding direct with the 
Supreme Government. Upon this point the Court of Mysore should be consulted. 

10. The Government of the Straits Settlements will also require that some 
provision should be made for it. Those settlements are so inconsiderable in terri. 
torial extent, that it is doubtful to my mind whether a separate officer solely for 
the superintendence of Education can be required within them. A reference should 
at once be made to the Straits Government upon this head. 

11. It remains for me to advert to the two minor Presidencies. 

12. The Government of Bombay has not as yet submitted any scheme. T 
conceive, however, that the measure proposed for Bengal and for the North-Western 
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Provinces would be perfectly applicable to Bombay. That Government should^ (127) Lord 
therefore, be addressed, and should be authorised to organise its arrangements and Dalhousie^S 
to make the necessary aj)pointnieiits. fmnute of 

13. The Government of Madras has submitted a scheme of its own. It proposes, 1854 COUtd. 
not as the permanent establishment but only as the agency which will be necessary 
for initiating their proceedings, the a|)pointm(5nt of a Secretary to (iovernrnent in 
the Educational Department on a sahuy of Ji'i. 3,333 per menseni of an Under- 
secretary for the same departm^^Jit on Ks. 1,350 per mensem, of six Inspectors on 
Rs. 1,200 per mensem each, and other minor officers. 

The Government of Madras supports these large proposals by a reference to the 
words of the Hon’ble fV)urt tliat in any case the scale of I heir remuneration shall 
be so fixed as publicly to recognise the important duties they will have to 
perform. Fully bearing in mind these sentiments of the lion’blc Court, and 
entirely assenting lo the principle they involve, I yet think that the establish- 
ment proposed is both unduly extensive and unnecessarily costly. 

I think that, the creation of a Sccjretary to the Government in the Educational 
Department is uncalled for and inexpedient, and that in Madras, as elsewhere, the 
Department will bo managed with thorough efficiency by a Director of Public Ins- 
truction as suggested in the (ith paragraph of this minute, and further that the 
salary proposed is sufficient to command the services of the men best qualified for 
the duty. 

Having regard also to the limited number of educational establishments in the 
Presidency of Madras the number of Inspectors projDoscd seems large. Whatever 
number of Inspectors may be sanctiojied their salaries, I think, should vary from 
Rs. 800 to Rs. 1»200 as proposed for the North-Western Provinces. 

“ The next practical step to be taken in the order observed in the despatch 
relates to the Establishment of Universities. 

“ Here however occurs something like an ambiguity in the despatch which may 
require to be cleared up.” 

“ The general impression which the whole tenor of the despatch is calculated 
to leave on the mind on a first perusal is, that it is intended to convey to the Govern- 
ment instructions upon particular and general measures and principles which the 
Government is, without further reference home, empowered and expected to carry 
into immediate effect. 

“ The despatch sets out by a declaration that the Home Authorities, aftc^ 
ample past experience and present advice and information are now in a position 
to decide •oipon the mode in which the assistance of Government should be afforded 
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upon 


♦ J’ara. 5H 
t Tara. 17. 


t Paras. 18,20. 
§ Para. ys. 


' Para. 22. 


to the more extended and systematic promotion of general education in India, 
and on tJie measures which should at once be adopted to that end.^ At a subse- 
quent plaee, the Universities are alluded to as a 
most important part of our present p/aw.f The 
immediate appointment of Inspectors is insisted 
us necessary to tlic development of the new aystemj while an im- 
portant part of the duties of the Inspectors is 
stated to be their periodically visiting the institu- 
tions affiliated to the Univcrsities.§ Again the 
statement of the general scheme of the measures, which we propose to 

adopill is made to include both the announcement 
of the fdan of Universities, and also that of grants- 
in-aid, about the latter of which there can be no doubt that the Court intend their 
immediate introduction, and the former as well as the latter, and indeed the des- 
cription of the whole body of measures for the encouragement and extension of 
Education English and Vernacular from the establishment of Universities down 
to the inspection of indigenous vernacular schools is prefaced by the declaration 
that ‘ the Court are describing generally what we wish to see done, leaving it to you 
in communication with the several Local Governments to modify particular 

measures so far as may be required, in order to 
adopt them to the different parts of lndia.^[ 

“ Judging then from the expressions as well as from the whole purport of the 
Despatch it jnight have beeji supposed that the establishment of the Universities 
like all other measures suggested or directed in the document in question was at once 
to bo carried into effect by the Governor-General in Council, the more especially 
as the University in its examinations, its connection with and superintendence over 
affiliated institutions, its power of making rules for the whole subject to the 
approval of Government, and its function of giving degrees, seems to be almost 
essential to the vital energy of the new system as laid down in the Despatch. 

In this view it would have seemed necessary to suggest, in analogy to the 
course pursued on the establishment oi the London University, that a Bill should 
forthwith be introduced into the Legislative Council to incorporate and empower 
the University for its proper purposes, and also to name and appoint the Chancellor, 
Vice-Chancellor and Fellows and provide for the (UMng of subsequent vacancies in 
their numbers. And this is the course which it would seem most reasonable and 
right to adopt, were it not for the wording of para. 33 of the Court’s despatch, in 
which in apparent opposition to the general purpose of the Despatch, thp Hon’ble 


K Para. 23. 
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Court desire that “ you take into consideration the institution of Universities at (727) Lord 
Calcutta and Bombay upon the general ])rinciple.s wliicli \vc liave now explained Dalhousie's 
to you, and report to us upon the best method of proecdure irifh a eieu) "to theAr incor- 'tftlW'tUe of 
porafion by Acts of the Leyislatirn Council of Indian 18o4 COXltd* 


“ It is not easy to affix a satisfactory meaning to these expressions or to say 
whether it be really the intention of lln^ Tlon’ble (^lurt that nothing shall be done 
towards the establishment of Universities, until a report shall have been made to 
them and replied to upon a matter (uitirely within the competemey of the Authori- 
ties, in India, viz., the method of introducing into the l^egislative Council of a 
Bill to incorporate the Universit ies Kvery needful instruction upon priin;iple and 
even in a great degrtie u})on. the detail of the system to be adopted is given in 

the llcspatch ; tlie present necessity for the establish- 
ment of Universities is declared,* the London Uni- 
versity is announce<l as tin* Model, and copies of the Charters and regulations of 
that Ujiivcrsity iive. sent out, to ])e adopt and followed with such necessary 
t f*ara. 25. variations as may be required in detail. f The con- 

stitution of the Senate is fixed and its powers 
declared. $ Instructions jire given as to the manner 
of conferring degrt^es ol Matriculation examinations,^ of affiliating institutions,^ 

of regulating flie standard for honours, and of estab* 
lishing professorships|| and lastly the existing 
Council of Education and Board of Education are 
named as Fellows,** t he powm* of nominating other Fellows is delegated to the 

Covernincnt with a general intimation of the classes 
:h. from which they arc to be selectedff and the 

appointment of Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor seems 
also to he left to the CJovcrnineiit with a mere expression of natural expectation 
that they will be persons of high station who have shown an interest in the course 
of Education. 


* Piira. 21. 


1: Para. 2r>. 

§ Paras. 27, 2S. 
•fPara. 2U. 


Paras. 20, .‘11, ;J2. 
** Para. 


“ All this is apparently left to the Government in India, and nothing remains 
but to incorporate the Universities by Law. For this undoubtedly the Local Gov- 
ernment is compitent to act. Yet for this only — ^if such be the meaning of the 
paragraph in question — ^it is ordered that the whoJo matter be again referred to the 
Home Authorities. 

It is remarkable that although this unexpected direction seems to be conveyed 
by the phraseology of paragraph 33, the Court represent themselves only three 
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• Para. 36 . 

Institution of Universities."* 
t Para. 33. 


paragraphs further as “ having frovided for the 
general superintendence of Education, and for the 

“ The paragraph in questionf' may be open to 
three constructions. 


— That the Government is to proceed to action at once, establishing 
and incorporating the Universities by Act of the Legislature and 
reporting this to the Ilon’ble Court as the method of procedure 
which has seemed best. This is the consimetion most reconcileable 
with the whole Despatch, most reasonable and most effectual, but 
unfortunately not easily to be forced upon the wording of the paragraph. 

Second.— That the direction of the paragraph is to separate the me/itn/ion 
from the incorporation of the Universities, and that it purports that 
the Government is to consider if the institution of Universities that 
is — to institute them, and then to report as to their incorporation 
by Legislative Act. This however is not a satisfactory construction 
even if it be legitimately put upon the words. For the University 
as a dispenser of Degrees would be nothing till incorporated, and the 
mere framing and passing a Bill of incorporation seems exactly that 
for which it is least needful to refer to the Hon’ble Court. 

Third . — Construction may be that a Bill is to be drafted and submitted 
to the Hon’ble Court as the best method of procedure for the purpose 
indicated and the whole subject remain in abeyance till the answer 
of the Hon’ble Court be received. This last construction is most in 
accordance with the words of the paragraph though least in accord- 
ance with every other part of the despatch, and will prove very 
disappointing and disheartening to most of those who are interested 
in the question in this country. It may be observed however in this 
place that if the Most Noble the Governor-General should agree in 
the opinion above expressed, that the University ought to be duly 
and regularly incorporated before it assumes to confer degrees and 
on the other hand should be desirous th^t the measu^^es of detail which 
must be framed by the future senate, should be considered without 
delay he might authorise those persons whom he intends to nominate 
by the Act as the first Members of the l^enate to consider and prepare 
such measures prospectively with a view to their adoption by the 
Senate as soon as the Act is passed. ^ 
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^ Whatwer be the oonstruotion ultimately adopted it will be nooeasary to name IjOfi 

the, penoiu who are to oompose the Senate and to ascertain their willingness to be Dolhou8it^$ 
nominated for, fimt it will be in conformity with the model proposed, viz., the London minute of 
♦Pars. 26. University Characters,* that the Members of tha 

Senate be named in the Act, and secondly, they are 
required as the first at\t of their authority to frame Rulesf without which the othcj. 


t Para. 20. 


parts of the system will to a great extent reiwam 
inoperative. 


“ The office of Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor need not now be mentioned 
except to observe that if the Governor-General should think fit to give express honor 
and dignity to the new Institution by accepting the office of Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University the Members of the Executive Council may fitly be solicited to allow 
themselves to bo nominated as Fellows. To them would be added according to the 

terms of the Despatcht the Members — Native and 
*** ‘ ' European- of the Council of Education, and in order 

to meet the views expressed in j>aragraph 34 the following names might suggest 
themselves as Members of the Calcutta Senate. 


Mr. Beadon. 

Dr. Mouat. 

The Archdeacon of Calcutta. 

The Advocate General. 

The Chief Engineer. 

The Principal of Bishop’s College. 

The Principal of the Presidency College. 

The Principal of St. John’s (R. C.) College. 

The Principal of the Sanskrit College. 

The Principal of the Madrassah. 

The Principal of the Medical College. 

The Principal of the Civil Engineer’s College. 

(1) Head of the Free Kirok 
College. 

The Keverend Mr. Ogilvie (2). 
(3) Head of the Parental Academy. The Bevereud A. Morgan (3). 


The Reverend Dr. Duff (1). 


Prince Oholam Mohammad. 

Dr. Mackinnon. 

Mr. Marshman. 

Bftboo Prassunno Comar Tagore. 


3 G 
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f k “ It would be neoeesaiy to request the Government ol Bombay to send a list. 
Of proposed Members of the Senate of the Bombay University. 

** The Buies for examinations, for applications and for the oopferring of degrees 
and honours having to be framed by the Senate of each University when each shall 
have been constituted, it does not seem necessary to enter in this place on the con- 
sideration of the Nature of the Buies to be finally adopted.^ But it may be proper 
to state the number of degrees which perhaps should be two in each of the subjects, 
viz.. Literature, Mathematics, Science, Law, Civil Engineering, Medicine. On the 
taking of each degree the student shoi^ld have, as in the London University, an 
opportunity of taking honours, and even those who do not avail themselves of these 
opportunities, will be tempted by the second degree to carry their education beyond 
the low standard which is contemplated by the despatch as that of the, common 
degree. It may be doubted whether this consideration extends to all the faculties, 
whether for instance, it is desirable to have more than one degree in Law, the stand- 
ard for an ordinary degree being made such as shall test the capacity of the candidate 
for employmen in the judicial service, or as a Vakeel. It will be for consideration 
what titles shall be assigned to these degrees. They would to a certain extent be 
analogous to the degrees of B.A. and M.A. But it is not recommended that these 
titles should be imported into India from the mother country. 

“ Considering the proposed constitution of the Senates, it may seem that the 
determination of questions regarding the afiiliatjon of particular Schools may pro- 
perly be left to the Senates, to whom application would be made by such schools 
as desired to be affiliated. 


* Pams. 30, 31, 


The Despatch suggests the institution of Professorships, in connection with 
the Universities of Law, Civil Engineering, the ver- 
nacular languages, and the learned languages of India.* 

“ In Calcutta these Professorships either exist at present in connection with 
the Hindoo College, or will be established in the new Presidency College, or in a se- 
parate Civil Engineering College. It may seem best that they should so remain, and 
that they should not be connected with the University in any nearer manner. The 
University as it is proposed to be constituted will be ill suited for the Super- 
intendence of actual tuition, and according to the strict model of the London 
University, should be confined to the function of examination and giving 
degrees. The Buies of the Presidency College dither are, or may be made 
sufficiently free to allow of the attendance on lectures on these subjects by 
students from other Institutions. Perhaps the Senate would by analogy to the 



Didhou^lSSi. 

Rules of the Londoa University, and in order to exunire a aoffioiont knowledge (10j 
of thu En^h Language require every student desirous of attendiiig the 

®f the piofessotf in question, and especially those of the Law Professor, to have o/ > 

taken at least the first pass ” degree in literature. 

The same principles are probably applicable to Bombay. But if the Senate 
at Bombay should prefer to have such lectureships in connection with that University 
there is no very strong reason why their wish should not be acceded to. In Calcutta 
the proposed establishment of the Presidency College with its extensive Professo^ 
ships furnishes a local reason which may pot exist in Bombay. 

14. ** I have given my best attention to the doubts expressed above, regarding 
the sense which is to be attached to the paragraph of the despatch, to the words in 
which that doubt is founded and to the arguments by which it has been sought 
to remove it. 

15. “ My first impression on reading the despatch undoubtedly was, that it was 
the wish of the Hon’blc Court that the Government of India should proceed to 
the establishment of the Universities, simultaneously with the other changes which 
were authorised in the despatch. The general terms of that document and casual 
expression, contained in other letters from the Hon^ble Court still seem to me to 
£orm that interpretation. It is the one which my own wishes would incline me 
to adopt, and I am most reluctant to surrender it. 

But the language of the 33rd paragraph is so explicit and precise, it so dis- 
tinctly requires the Government of India to report to the Hon’ble Court with 
reference to the proposed Universities, upon the best method of procedure,, with a 
view to their incorporation by Acts of the Legislative Council of India ; it differs 
so markedly from the form of expression employed in Para. 20 that I can find no 
escape from the apparent necessity for reporting to the Hon’ble Court our re- 
commendations respecting the proposed Universities, before we proceed to give 
effect to them. 

16. I regret this delay, but it will probably not defer the institution of the 
Universities more than a few months. In the meantime I conceive that the mem- 
bers of the Council of Education, relieved from their present duties, together with 
the other gentlemen whom the Government may propose to appoint with them in 
the future Senates, may be requested to apply themselves to the consideration of 
the rules and regulations which will be required for the persuance of the University 
hereafter. By the adoption of this course hardly any time will practically be lost. 

17. I consider that the office of Chancellor of the University ought to be held 
by the Governor General for the tipie being ; and I concur in the opinion expressed 

3 o2 
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that the Members of Counoils would render a service if they would ooniant to be 
nominated members of the Senates. The other gentlemen whose names have been 
specified may also with advantage be appointed. , 

18. The proposal for having two d^ees in each of the branches of instruction 
named is one well worthy of the consideration of the Senates. I abstain from 
giving my direct opinion on the question at present, observing, however that any one 
degree of the very low standard which seems to be contemplated by the Hon’ble 
Court would to my mind be of very little value. I would take this opportunity of 
repeating the opinion which I expressc.d before elsewhere that it would not be 
expedient to adopt in these Indian Universities the nomenclature which has from 
long usage become peculiar to the Universities of England. 

19. With reference to the doubt which is expressed regarding professorships, 
it will bo remembered that a subsequent despatch from the Hon’ble Court has 
provided that the professorships shall be attached to the Presidency College. 

“ The next branch of the Despatch relates to 
*PaTa. 52. ^ * 

grants-in-aid.’" 

“ Upon this head there is not room for much remark beyond what is contained 

in the Despatch itself. It is stated in the Despatch that Kulos are to be framed 

^ ^ for the Administration of the grants,f and the fram- 

' ing of these Buies will probably bo best done by the 

several Local Governments with the assistance of their respective Heads of the De- 
partment . The Rules were framed to be submitted for the approval of the Supreme 
Government. Little can be added to the suggestions of the Despatch in this respect. 

tPwa 63 Grants, it is stat^,| are to be (1) based on entire 

Non-interference as to the religious instruction con. 
veyed in the Schools assisted, (2) they are to be given, so far as the requirements'of 
districts and the funds at disposal permit, to all Schools which give a good secular 
education and are under permanent local management. (3)The7 are to be given 
to no Schools which do not require from their pupils a foe for tuition § except normal 
§ Para 64 Schools. (4)They are to be given for specific objects 

in preference to simple pecuniary grants for general 
expenses. The specific objects are stated to be, augmentation of Salaries of Head 
Teachers, supply of junior teachers, foundation or part-foundation of Scholarships. 
II Para 66 Erecting or part erecting or repairing a school house, 

or provision of books.|| The amount and conti- 
nuance of assistance to depend on r^orts of Gove^unent Inspectors. Perhaps to 
these conditions H may be added that they should in no cm^ exceed in amount tlie 


t Para. 65. 


t Para. 63. 


§ Para. 64. 


II Para. 66. 
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nun etpmded on tiie Soliod by^ pthrAte pntsons or bodies, and they should be care- (1B7) Lor4 
fully so given as that the effect shall not be in any case the substitution of public Dalhouw 9' 
for pdvate expenditure, but the increase and improvement of education. miwute of 

“ The discretion of the Local Government within these or such Rules as may be 1854 contd* 
devised should be absolute. 

“ It will be necessary, under existing Rules for the control of the public ex* 
penditure that every instance of an application for a grant must be, if approved, 
reported by each Local Government to the Supreme Government for its special 
sanction. If this be constantly observed ;t will occasion delay and disappointment. 

It would be better having sanctioned certain Rules on the subject of giving these 
grants that the Local Governments should be empowered to act upon them within 
certain limits without reference to the Supreme Government. The limit might 
be defined by fixing a certain annual expenditure on account of Aid grants which 
the Local Governments should not exceed, or by allowing them to expend up to a 
certain per centage over and above their sanctioned annual expenditure on account 
of Government for Educational purposes. Suppose 5 per cent, the limit. Then if the 
annual expenditure by Government amounted to one lac— the Government might 
f urther e xpend 5,000 rupees per annum in grants-in-aid without reference to the 
Supreme Authority, and so on. 

“ The Local Government should however have full authority at any time to 
substitute expenditure to a given amount by a grant-in-aid for a similar amount 
of direct Government expenditure. 

“ Thus suppose a Government school in a certain Zillah. If a Zemindar or a 
body of subscribers should propose to establish a school in the same place with 
Government assistance — ^the Government School might be closed, and the funds 
hitherto expended on it used wholly or in part to furnish a grant or grants-in-aid 
without any previous application to the Supreme Government, and without refer- 
ence to the limit prescribed for ordinary grants-in-aid. 

“ This would be merely in accordance with what has heretofore been the practice 
of the present Council of Education. 

“ The other parts of the Despatch, relate entirely to matters which, under the 
general instructions of the Governor General in Council, will be disposed of by the 
several Looal Governments. 


“ Such for instance is the matter of the Scholarships. These are to be very ge. 
nerally increased in numbers in the Schools of the kind here called Junior Scholar- 


* Fwm. 88, 42, 44, 47, 68. 

•» 


ships, and even of a much lower kind applicable to 
lower schools and a lower standard.* But the 
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* Paras. 40, 64. 


senioi Scholarships are to be gradually reduced in 
number and amount.* 


" It may be hoped that Senior Scholarships are not to be altogether withdrawit 
t There ia one kind of Senior from the scheme of Education. They are certainly 
-s-v.. generally in amount, and they may admit 

of reduction in number. But,there are undoubtedly 
many oases in which poor but very promising Students 
are only enabled by these Scholarships to prosecute 
their Studies to completion, and to deprive such personsf of this advantage would 
probably inflict great discouragement on the cause of Education. 


Scholarships which might per- 
haps bo added to our system with 
advantage, vis., '^Travelling 
Scholarships'* to enoonrago our 
advanced students to visit various 
parts of India. 


“ The establishment of Normal Schools is very much to be desired ; and the 
Local Government will doubtless be glad to adopt in this respect the suggestioiu 
of the Despatch* But it will probably be difficult if not impossible to obtain in 
this country the services of men fit to preside over them, and the business is of 
sufficient urgency and importance to render it desirable that the Local Govern- 
ment should be empowered to procure fit persons from England, and to offer 
liberal salaries, at least equal to those now offered to the gentlemen who came 
to India to serve as Professom in our Colleges. 


“ The system of pupil teachers seems quite inapplicable to this country.^ 
t Par* 68 proposal to encourage attendance at Normal 

Schools by moderate monthly allowances t6 persons 
under training in those schools could not fail to prove advantageous. 


“ The proposed encouragement of the preparation of Vernacular School books 

on the plan recommended by Mr. Elphinstone, is 
I Para* 70, 71. undoubtedly well worthy of a trial and will probably 

be successful.! 


“ It is exceedingly desirable that the rule propounded in the Hon’ble Court’s 
Despatch for the encouragement of learning by means of Government patronage 
should generally be accepted and acted upon, viz., that where other qualifications 
for office axe equal, a person who has received a good education irrespective of the 
place or manner in which it has been acquired, should be preferredtto one who has 

not, and that even in lower situations a man who 
II Para. 7®. oaq and write shoul^ be preferred to one who 

cannot, if he is equally eli^ble in o her respects. || ' 

" It may be apprehended that this is the rule which the distribution of 
patronage is in fact at present generally guided. But to promulgate it as the 
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(leoUred poipose tii Oovenunent will. do good, and will especially stimulate the (127) LdfA 
progress of Vecnacnlar Edaoation. Dattotutie** 

“ The despatch urges upon the notice of Government the necessity of adopt tnilMUe of . 
ing a plan for the encouragement of Vernacular Education in Bengal and the -*0^4 oontci 

other Presidencies such as has been so successful 
12, 93, 94, jjjg jfojth Western Provinces.* This subject had 
however been previously -taken up in consequence 
of a Minute by the Governor-General. A plan is understood to be ready and 
about to bo submitted to the Government of India for Vernacular Education in 
Bengal. The other Presidencies are no doubt acting upon the same instructions. 

“ It does not appear that any further observations are called for on the subject 
of the Despatch in question. 

“ Mr. Grant differs from the above paper only in feeling no doubt as to the 
interpretation that must be put upon paragraph 33 of the Courts’ Despatch. 

He thinks it clear from that paragraph that the Court of Directors intend themselves 
to institute the Universities, and to appoint the Senates, after the Government of 
India shall have made to them a detailed Report upon the subject, and shall have 
nominated certain individuals to be fellows in addition to the specified body, 
of whose services, the Court say, “ We propose to avail ourselves** Mr. Grant 
does not think this meaning (Contradicted by or inconsistent with any other part of 
the Despatch. Nor is he prepared to say that the Court’s design, thus understood, 
will be discouraging to tfioso most interested in Education in India. 

20. I am entirely of the opinion expressed that the Local Government ought 
not to be fettered by the necessity for referring to every individual proposal for a 
grant-in-aid to the Supreme Government. It will be much better in every way that 
certain rules having been prepared by the local Govemnment regarding grants-in- 
aid, and having received the confirmation of the G. G. in C. the local Government 
should be left entirely free in the distribution of the grants. 

21. In like manner the aggregate annual amount of the grants having been 
fixed, the details of the expenditure should be left entirely in the hands of the local 
Government. 

22. It would) probably be difficult to say what the aggregate amount to be 
placed at the disposal of the local Governments should be, until some enquiry had 
been made and some experience had been gained. In the meantime an expendi- 
ture upon grants-in-aid, equal to 6 per cent. upon the annual educational expendi- 
ture, might be sanctioned for each of the local Governments in the mode which has 
been suggested. 
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23. The authority to aubstitute expenditun to a ghren amount by a giant*ln« 
aid for an equivalent amount may be sanctioned with advantage. 

The remaining point adverted to in the despatch and noric^ in tibe extracts 
given above call for no special remark and only to be communicated to the local 
Governments. 

(Sd.) DALHOUSIB. 

The 30th December, 1854. 


128) An Act to establish and incorporate a Dniversity at Calcutta. 

Act No. II of 1857. 

Whereas, for the better encouragement of Her Majesty’s subjects A all classes 
„ ,, and denominations within the Presidency of Fort 

Preamble. .... , . , . V 

William in Bengal and other parts of India in the 
pursuit of a regular and liberal course of education, it has been determined to estab- 
lish a University at Calcutta for the purpose of ascertaining, by means of examina- 
tion, the persons who have acquired proficiency in different branches of Literature, 
Soienoe, and Art, and of rewarding them by Academical Degrees as evidenpe of their 
respective attainments, and marks of honor proportioned thoreunto ; and whereas, 
for effectuating the purposes aforesaid, it is expedient that such University should 
be incorporated : it is enacted as follows : (that is to say) — 

incoriwratiun. The following persons, namely, — 


The Right Honorable Charles John Viscount Canning, Governor General of 
India. 

The Honorable John Russell Colvin, Lieutenant-Governor of the North 
Western Provinces. 

The Honorable Frederick James Holliday, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 

The Honorable Sir James William Colvile, Knight, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature in Bengal. 

The Right Reverend Daniel Wilson, Doctor of Divinity, Bishop of Calcutta. 

The Honorable George Anson, General, Commander-in-Chief of the Forces 
in India. 

The Honorable Joseph Alexander Dorin, Mo^jber of the Supreme Council 
of India. 

The Honorable John Low, Major General , ..Companion of the Most Honor- 
able Order of the Bath, Member of the Supreme Council of India. 
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The Honorable John Peter Qrant» Member ot the Hu^teme Co\uvc\\ oi VivAia. Aci Xl 

The Honorable Barnes Peacock, Member of the t^upreme Council of India, of 1^7 
Charles Allen, Esquire, Member of the Legislative Council of India* (Cafcwlia)-^ 

Henry Ricketts, Esquire, Provisional Member of the Supreme Council of contd. 

India. 

Charles Binny Trevor, Esquire, Judge of the Sudder Court in Bengal. 

Prince Gholam Muhammud. 

William BHchio, Esquire, Advocate General in Bengal. 

Cecil Beadon, Esquire, Secretary to the Government of India. 

Colonel .Henry Goodwyn, of the Bengal Engineers, Chief Engineers in Bengal. 

William Gordon Young, Esquire, Director of Public Instruction in Bengal. 
Lieutenant-Colonel William Erskine Baker, of the Bengal Engineers, Secre- 
tary to the Goveriimeiit of India. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Andrew Scott Waugh, of the Bengal Engineeis, Surveyor 
General of India. 

Kenneth Mackinnon, Esquire, Doctor in Medicine. 

Hodgson Pratt, Esquire, Inspector of Schools in Bengal. 

Thomas Thomson, Esquire, Doctor in Medicine, Superintendent of the 
Botanical Garden at Calcutta. 

Henry Walker, Esquire, Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the Medical 
College of Bengal. 

Frederick John Mouat, Esquire, Doctor in Medicine, and Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

Lieutenant William Nassau Lees, of the Bengal Infantry. 

The Reverend William Kay, Doctor of Divinity. 

The Reverend Alexander Dufi, Doctor of Divinity. 

Thomas Oldham, Esquire, Superintendent of the Geological Survey 
of India. 

Henry Woodrow, Esquire, Inspector of Schools in Bengal. 

Leonidas Clint, Esquire, Principal of the Presidency College. 

Prosonno Coomar Tagore, Clerk Assistant of the Legislative Council. 

Ramapershad Roy, Government Pleader in the Sudder Court of Bengal. 

The Reverend James Ogilvie, Master of Arts. 

The Reverend Joseph Mullens, Bachelor of Arts. 

Moulavy Muhammad Wujeeh, Principal of the Calcutta Mudrasah. 

Ishwar Chundra Bidyasagur, Principal of the Sanskrit College of Calcutta. 

Ramgopaul Ghose, formerly Member of the Council of Education. 
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Alexander Grant, Esquijre, Apothecary to the East India Company. 

Henry Stewart Held, Esquire, Director of Public Instruction in the North- 
Western Provinces. 

Being the first Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows of the said University 
and all the persons who may hereafter become or be appointed to be Chancellor, 
Vice-Chancellor, or Fellows as hereinafter mentioned, so long hs they shall continue 
to be such Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, or Fellows, are hereby constituted and de- 
clared to be one Body Politic and Corporate by the name of the University of Cal- 
cutta ; and such body Politic shall by su‘ch name have perpetual succession, and 
shall have a common seal, and by such name shall use and be used, implead and be 
impleaded, and answer and be answered unto, in every Court of Justice within the 
territories in the possession and under the Government of the East India Company. 

2. The said Body Corporate shall be able and capable in law to take, purchase 

and hold any property, moveable or immoveable. 

Power to hold and dispose of becomo vested in it for the purposes of 

property. 

the said University by virtue of any purchase, 
grant, testamentary disposition, or otherwise ; and shall be able and capable in law 
to grant, demise, alien, or otherwise dispose of all dr any of the property, moveable 
or immoveable, belonging to the said University ; and also to do all other matters 
incidental or appertaining to a Body Corporate. 

3. The said Body Corporate shall consist of one Chancellor, one Vice-Chancellor, 

and such number of Ex-officio and other Fellows as 
the Governor General of India in Council hath 

already appointed, or shall from time to time, by any order published in the Calcutta 

Gazette, hereafter appoint; and the Chancellor, 
Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows for the time being shall 
constitute the Senate of the said University. Provided that, if any person being 
_ , . ^ Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, or Fellow of the said 

Office vacated by leaving India. , . i n i t i . 

University, shall leave India without the intention 
of returning thereto, his office shall thereupon become vacant. 

4. The Governor-General of India for the time being shall be 6he Chancellor of 

the said University, and the first Chancellor shall be 
the Right Honorable Ch^trles John Viscount Canning. 
6. The First Vice-Chancellor of the said University shall be Sir James William 

Colvile, Knight. -The office of Vice-Chancellor 
shall be held for two years only ; and the Vice-Chan- 


Constitution of Body Corporate. 


Senate. 


ChanoeUor. 


Vice-Chancellor. 
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oettof herein before nominated diall go out of office on the hist day oi Sannaiy . (^128^ Att ll 
Whenever a vacancy shall occur in the office of Vice-Chanoellot of the said \3nr of 1857 
versity by death, ^resignation, departure from India, effluxion of time, or otherwise (Calcutfa)— 
the Governor-General of India in Council shall, by notification in the Calcutta 
Gazette, nominate a fit and proper person, being one of the Fellows of the said Uni- 
versity, to be Vice-Chancellor in the room of the person occasioning such vacancy- 
Provided that, on any vacancy in the said office which shall occur by effluxion of 
time, the Governor General of India in Council shall have power to re-appoint the 
Vice-Chancellor herein before nominated or any future Vice-Chancellor to such office. 

6. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and the North-Western Provinces, the 

y Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Judicature at 

Fort William in Bengal or of any Court of Judicature 
hereafter to bo constituted to or in which the powers of the said Supremo Court 
may be transferred or vested, the Bishop of Calcutta, and the Members of the 
Supreme Council of India, all for the time being, shall be Ex-officio Fellows of the 
said University. The whole number of the Follows of the said University, exclu- 
sive of the Chancellor and the Vice-Chancellor for the time being, shall never be less 
than thirty ; and whenever the number of the said Fellows, exclusive as aforesaid 
shall by death, resignation, departure from India, or otherwise be reduced below 
thirty, the Governor General of India in Council shall forthwith, by notification in 
the Calcutta Gazette, nominate so many fit and proper persons to be Fellows of the 
said University as, with the then Fellows of the said University, shall make the 
number of such Fellows, exclusive as aforesaid, thirty. But nothing herein 
contained shall prevent the Governor General of India in Council from nomina- 
ting more than thirty persons to be Fellow of the said University if he shall see fit. 

7. The Governor General of India in Council may cancel the appointment 

of any person already appointed, or hereafter to 
may^ be ^nloSled?*'* * FeUow appointed a Fellow of the University, and as 

soon as such order^ is notified in the Gazette, the 
person so appointed shall cease to be a Fellow. 

8. The Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows for the time beina shall 

Ohanoellor ViJe Chancellor entire management of and superintendence 

and Fellows’ to supe^tend the over the affairs concerns, and property of the said 
affairs of the University. University ; and in all oases unprovided for by 

this Act, it shall be lawful for the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows to act 
in such manner as shall appear to them best calculated to promote the purposes 
intended by the said University. The said ChanedUor, Vioe-Cba|icellor, and FeQows 
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have full power from time to time to mdce and 
Bye.Uw«. bye-laws and regulations (so as the same 

bo not repugnant to law or to the general objects and provisions of this Act) touching 
the oxaminationfor d agrees and the granting of the same ; and touching the exa- 
mination lor honours and the granting of marks of honor for a hi^er proficiency, 
in the different branches of Literature, Science, and Art ; and touching the qualifica- 
tions of the candidates for degrees and the previous course of instruction to be 
followed by them, and the preliminary examinations to be submitted to by them ; 
and touching the mode and time of convening the meetings of the Chancellor, Vice- 
Chancellor, and Follows ; and in general touching all other matters whatever regard- 
ing the said University. And all such bye-laws and regulations, when rSduced into 
writing, and after the common seal of the said University shall have been affixed 
thereto, shall be binding upon all persons, members of the said University, and all 
candidates for degrees to be conferred by the same, provided such bye-laws and 
regulations shall have been first submitted to and shall have received the approval 
of the Governor General of India in Council. 

9. All questions which shall come before the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and 

, , . „ Fellows, shall be decided at a meeting of the Senate 

Meetings of the Senate. , . , • ^ xi. v x j 

by the majority of the members present ; and the 

Chairman at any such meeting shall have a vote, and, in case of any equidity of 

votes, a second or casting vote. No question ^all be decided at any meeting, 

unless the Chancellor, or Vice-Chancellor, and five Fellows, or, in the absence of the 

Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor, unless six Fellows at the least, shall be present at 

the time of decision. At every meeting of the Senate, the Chancellor, or in hia 

absence the Vice-Chancellor, shall preside as Chairman ; and, in the absence of both 

a Chairman shall be chosen by the Fellows present, or the major part of them. 

10. The said Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows for the time being shall 

have full power from time to time to appoint, and, 
BxIfinjJd ^ occasion, to remove aU Examiners, 

Officers, and the Servants of the said University. 

11. The said Chancellor, Vice-Cha^cello^, and Fellows shall have power, after 

^ ^ a . examination, to confer the several degrees of Bachelor 

Power to confer degrees. , . ^ i i ^ 

of Arts, Master of Arts, Bachelor of Law, Lipent^tte 
of Medicine, Doctor of Medicine, and Master of Civi^ Engineering ; they shall also 
have power, after examination, to confer upon the candidates for the said several 
degrees marks of honor for a high degree of proficiency in the different branches 
pf fditprature. Science, and Art according to rules to be determined ^ the b^e*- 
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laws to be from time to time made by them xixidet the power in that behaU i^vesi Aft H 

to them by this Act. of lo67 

12. Except by special order of the Senate, no person shall be admitted as a (Calcutta) — » 

candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, Master COUtd. 

Bachelor of Laws, Licentiate of Medicine, 

Doctor of Medicine, or Master of Civil Engineering, 
unless he shall present xo the said Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows, a certi- 
ficate from one of the Institutions authorised in that behalf by the Oovernor General 
of India in Council, to the effect that he has completed the course of instruction 
prescribed by the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows of the said University 
in the bye-laws to be made by them under the power in that behalf given by this 
Act. 

13. The said Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows shall cause an examina- 

„ , . , , tion for degrees to be held at least once in every 

Examination for degrees. , 

year ; on every such examination, the candidates shall 

be examined either by the Examiners appointed for the purpose from among the 
Fellows by the said Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows, or by other Examiners 
so to be appointed ; and on every such examination the candidates, whether can- 
didates for an ordinary degree or for degree with honors, shall be examined on as 
many subjects and in such manner as the said Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and 
Fellows shall appoint. 

14. At the conclusion of every examination of the candidates, the Examiners 

shall declare the name of every candidate whom 
they shall have deemed entitled to any of the said 

degrees, and his proficiency in relation to other candidates ; and also the honors 
which he may have gained in respect of his proficiency in that department of know- 
ledge in which he is about to graduate ; and he shall receive from the said Chancellor 
a certificate, under the seal of the said University of Calcutta and signed by the said 
Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor, in which the particulars so stated shall be declared. 

15. The said Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows shall have power to 

charge such reasonable fees for the degrees to be 
conferred by them, and upon admission into the said 
University, and for continuance therein, as they, with the approbation of the Gover- 
nor General of India in Council, shall from time to time see fit to impose. Such 
fees shall be carried to one General Fee Fund for the payment of expenses of the 

said University, under the directions and regulations 
of the Governor General of India in Council, to 


Grant of degrees. 


Annual account. 
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whom the accounts of income and expenditure of the said University shall once 
in every year be submitted for such examination and audit as the said Oovernor 
General of India in Council may direct. 


(129) An Act to establish and incorporate an University at Bombay. 

Act No. XXII of 1857. 

Whereas, for the better encouragement of Her Majesty’s subjects of all classes 

and denominations within the Presidency of Bombay 
and other parts of India in the pursuit of a regular 
and liberal course of education, it has been determined to establish a University 
at Bombay for the purpose of ascertaining, by means of examination, the persons 
who have acquired proficiency in different branches of Literature, Science, and Art, 
and of rewarding them by Academical Degrees as evidence of their respective 
attainments, and marks of honor proportioned thereunto ; and whereas, for effec- 
tuating the purposes aforesaid, it is expedient that such University should be in- 
corporated ; it is enacted as follows ; (that is to say) — 

Incorporation. 1. The following persons, namely, — 

The Right Honorable John, Lord Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay. 

The Honorable Sir William Yardley, Knight, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Bombay. 

The Right Reverend John Harding, Doctor of Divinity, Bishop of Bombay 
Ex-officio. 

The Honourable Sir Henry Somerset, Lieutenant-General, Knight Companion 
of the Most Honorable Order of the Bath, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Forces in Bombay, Ex officio. 

The Honorable James Grant Lumsden, Member of the Council of Bombay, 
Ex-officio. 

The Honourable Arthur Malet, Member of the Council of Bombay, Ex-offeio. 

Edward Irvine Howard, Esquire, Director of Public Instruction, Ex-officio 

Robert Haines, Esquire, M.D., Acting Educational Inspector, Presidency 
Division, Ex-officio. 

C. Morehead, Esquire, M.D., Principal of th^ Grant Medical College, Ex- 
offieio. 

John Harkness, Esquire, LL.D., Principal of the Elphinstone College, Ex~ 
officio. • 
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The Rev 0 cend James MoDougall, Acting Principal of the Poona College, (129) Act 

Ex-oflicio. XXII of 1857 

Philip William LeGeyt, Esquire, Member of the Legislative Council Bombay ; 
of India. contd. 

The Honorable Sir Matthew Richard Sausse, Knight, Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Bombay. 

Sir Jamsctjeo Jeejecbhoy, Knight. 

Metcalfe Larkon, Esquire, Judge of the Sudder Court in Bombay, and Presi- 
dent of the late Board of Education. 

Juggonauth Sunkersott, Esquire, Member of the late Board of Education. 

Bomanjee llorniusjee, Esquire, Member of tlie late Board of Education. 

Bhao Dajce, Esquire, Graduate of the Grant Medical College, Member of the 
late Board of Education. 

Matthew Stovell, Esquire, Surgeon in the Bombay Army, Secretary to the 
late Board of Education. 

Claudius James Erskine, Esquire, Civil Service, late Director of Public 
Instruction. 

William Edward Frerc, Esquire, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
President of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Judge of the Sudder Court in Bombay^ 

Major General Charles Waddington, Companion of the Most Honorable 
Order of the Bath, Chief Engineer of Public Works. 

The Reverend John Wilson, Doctor of Divinity, Fellow of the Royal Society, 

Honorary President of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

The Reverend Philip Anderson, Master of Arts, Chaplain on the Bombay, 

Establishment. 

Henry Bartle Edward Frere, Esquire, Commissioner in Scinde. 

Lieutenant Edward Frederick Tierney Fergusson, Indian Navy. 

Mahomed Yusoof Moorgay, Cazee of Bombay. 

James JoLn Berkley, Esquire, Fellow of the Geographical Society, M.I.G.E., 

President of the Bombay Mechanics’ Institution, and Chief Resident 
Engineer of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway Company. 

Henry Lacon Anderson, Esquire, Secretary to Government, 
being the first Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows of the said University 
and all tha persons who may hereafter become or be appointed to be Chancellor 
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(1^) Aft Vioe-Chanoellor, oz Fellows as hereinafter mentioned, so long as they shall continue 
XXII of 1857 to be such Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, or Fellows, arc hereby constituted and 
-Bombay — declared to bo one Body Politic and Corporate by the name oi the University of 


contd. 


Power to hold and dispose of 
property. 


Bombay ; and such Body Politic shall by such name sue and be sued, implead 
and bo impleaded, and answer and be answered unto, in every Court of Justice 
within the territories in the possession and under the Govesoment of the East India 
Company. 

2. The said Body Corporate shall be able and capable in law to take, and hold 
any property, moveable or immoveable, which may 
become vested in it for the purposes of the said 
University by virtue of any purchase, grant, testa'^ 

mentary disposition, or otherwise ; and shall be able and capable in law to grant, 
demise, alien, or otherwise dispose of all or any of the property, moveable or 
immoveable, belonging to the said University ; and also to do all other matters 
incidental or appertaining to a Body Corporate. 

3. The said Body Corporte shall consist of one Chancellor, one Vice-Chancellor 

and such number of Ex^ofiicio and other Fellows as 
the Governor of Bombay in Council hath already 
appointed, or shall from time to time, by any order 

published in the Bombay Gazette, hereafter appoint ; and the Chancellor, Vice- 

Chancellor, and Fellows for the time being shall 
constitute the Senate of the said University. Pro- 
vided that, if any person being Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, or Fellow of the said 

University, shall leave India without the intention 
v*(»tcd by leaving returning thereto, this office shall thereupon 
become vaccant. 

4. The Governor of Bombay for the time being shall be the Chancdlor of the 

said University, and the first Chancellor shall bo the 
Bight Honorable John, Lord Elphinstone. 

6. The first Vice-Chancellor of the said University shall be Sir William Yardley 
Vioe-ChanooUor. Knight. The office of the Vice-Chancellor shall be 

held for two years only; and the Vice-Chancellor 
hereinbefore nominated shall go out of office on the first day of January 1869. 
Whenever a vacancy shall occur in the Office of f ice-Chanoellor of the said 
University by death, resignation, departure from India, effluxion of time, or 
otherwise, the Governor of Bombay in Council shall; by notification in the Bombay 
Gazette, nominate a fit and proper person, being one of the Fdlows & the 


Constitution of the body Cor< 

pOFAte. 


Sonate. 


Office 

India. 


Chancellor. 
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University, to be Vice-Chancellor in the room ot the person occasioning snob. (1^9^ A-Cf' ' . -'- 
vacancy. Provided that, on any vacancy in the said Office which shall occur by XXlf of 
ellluxion of time,, the Governor of Bombay in Council shall have power to re-appoint ' Bombay --* 
the Vice-Ohancellor hereinbefore nominated or any future Vice-Cha!iicellor, to such 
office. 


6. The Chief Justice of Her Majesty’s Supreme Court of Judicature, the Bishop 

of Bombay, the Members of the Council of Bombay, 

* * the Director or Acting Director of Public Instruction, 

the Educational Inspector or Acting Edubational Inspector of the Presidency Divi- 
sion, the Principals and Acting Principals of Government Colleges, all for the time 
% being, shall, while filling such offices, be Ex officio Fellows of the said University* 
The whole number of the Fellow's of the said University, exclusive of the 
Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor for the time being, shall never be less than 
twenty-six ; and whenever the number of the said Fellows, exc Usive as aforesaid 
Fhall by death, resignation, departure from India, or otherwise, be reduced below 
twenty-six, the Governor of Bombay in Council shall forthwith, by notification in 
the Bombay Gazette, nominate so many fit and proper persons to be Fellows of the 
said University as with the then Fellows of the said University, shall make the 
number of such Fellows, exclusive as aforesaid, twenty-six. But nothing herein 
contained shall prevent the Governor of Bombay in Council from nominating more 
than twenty-six persons to be Fellows of the said University if he shall see fit. 

7. The Governor of Bombay in Council may cancel the appointment of 

any person already appointed or hereafter to be 
m * Follow appointed a FcHow of the University ; and as soon 

as such order is notified in the Gazette the person 
so appointed shall cease to be a Fellow. 


8. The Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows for the time being shall have 
„ the entire management of and superintendence over 

Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, » . , - - . , wt • 

and* Fellows, to superintend the affairs, concems, and property of the said Um- 

the affairs of the University. versity ; and in all cases unprovided for by this Act, 

it shall be lawf.il for the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows to act in such 

manner as shall appear to them best calculated to promote the purposes intended 

by the said University. The said Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and FellowB shall 

Bye laws powers from time to time to make and alter 

any bye-laws and regulations (so as the same be not 

re|>ugnant to law, or to the general objects and provisions of this Act) touching the 

3 f 
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(129) Act examination for degrees and the granting of the same ; and touching the exaxnina- 
XXII of 1857 tion for honors and .granting of marks of honor for a higher proficiency in the diPer- 
Bamhay branches of Literature, Science, and Art ; and touching the qualifications of the 

C npa, candidates for degrees, and the previous course of instruction to be followed by 

them, and the poliminary examinations to be submitted to by them ; and touching 
the mode and time of convening the meetings of the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, 
and Fellows ; and, in general, touching all other matters whatever regarding the 
said University . And all such bye-laws and regulations, when reduced into writing, 
and after the common seal of the said University shall have been afSxed thereto, shall 
be binding upon all persons, members of the said University, and all candidates for 
degrees to be conferred by the same, provided such bye-laws and regulations shall 
have been first submitted to and shall have received the approval of the Governor 
of Bombay in Council. 


9. All questions which shall come before the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and 

Fellows, shall be decided at a meeting of the Senate 
Mootingfl o t 0 onato. majority of the members present ; and the 

Chairman at any such meeting shall have a vote, and, in case of an equality of votes, 
a second or casting vote. No question shall be decided at any meeting unless the 
Chancellor, or Vice-Chancellor and five Fellows, or in the absence of the Chancellor 
and Vice-Chancellor, unless six Fellows at the least shall be present at the time of 
the decision. At every meeting of the Senate, the Chancellor, or in his absence 
the Vice-Chancellor, shall preside as Chainnan ; and, in the absence of both, a 
Chairman shall be chosen by the Fellows present, or the major part of them. 

10. The Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows for the time being shall have 

full power from time to time to appoint, and as they 
Exlrnin^nTa^^ occasion to remove, all Examiners, Ofiicers, 

and Servants of the said University. 


11. The said Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows shall have power after 
, examination to confer the several degrees of Bachelof 

Power to confer dogrooB. .4.^, . 

of Arts, Master of Arts, Bachelor of Laws, Licentiate 
of Medicine, Doctor of Medicine and Master of Civil Engineerinff ; they shall also 
have power, after examination, to confer upon the candidates for the said several 
degrees marks of honor for a high degree of proficiency’ in the different bi'anches of 
Literature, Science, and Art, according to rules to be determined by the bye-laws to 
be from time to time made by them pnder the powet in that behalf ^ven to thepi 
by this ♦ 
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12. Except by special ordei of the Senate, no petson shall bo admitted as a (129) 4ct 

candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, Master XXII of 1857 
Bachelor of Laws, Licentiate of Medicine. -~Bo^y— 
Doctor of Medicine, or Master of Civil Engineering* concld. 
unless he shall pjesent to the said Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows a certi- 
ficate from one of the Institutions authorised on that behalf by the Governor of 
Bombay in Council, to the cfiEect that ho has completed the course of instruction 
prescribed by the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows of the said University, in 
the bye-laws to be made by them under the power in that behalf given by this Act. 

13. The said Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows shall cause an examina* 

tion for degrees to be held at least once in every year* 
on every such examination the candidates shall be 

examined cither by Examiners appointed for the purpose from among the Fellow 
by the said Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows, or by other Examiners so to b<-' 
appointed ; and on every such examination the candidates, whether candidates 
for an ordinary degree, or for a degree with honors, shall be examined on as niany 
subjects and in such manner as the said Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows 
shall appoint. 

14. At the conclusion of any examination of the candidates, the Examiners 

shall declare the name of every candidate whom they 
shall have deemed entitled to any of the said degrees, 

and his proficiency in relation to other candidates ; and also the honors which he 
may have gained in respect of his proficiency in that department of knowledge in 
which he is about to graduate ; and he shall receive from the said Chancellor a 
certificate, under the seal of the said University of Bombay and signed by the said 
Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor, in which the particulars so stated shall be declared. 

15. The said Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows shall have power to charge 

such reasonable fees for the degrees to be conferred 
by them, and upon admission into the said University, 

and for continuance therein, as they, with the approbation of the Governor of 
Bombay in Council, shall from time to time see fit to impose. Such fees shall be 
carried to one Gj^neral Fee Fund for the payment of expenses of the said University, 

under the directions and regulations of the Governor 
of Bombay in Council, to whom the accounts of 
income and expenditure of the said University shall once in every year be submitted 
for such examination and audit as the said Governor of Bombay in Council may 
direct. 


Urant uf Dogrecs. 


Foos. 
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{130) An Ad to establish and incorporate an XJniversiiy at Madras. 

Ad No. XXV IT of 1857. 

(130) Ad Whereas, for the better enoouragement of Her Majesty’s subjbcts of all classes 

XXVII of Preamble denominations within the Presidency of Fort 

X857 — Madras St. George and other parts of India in the pursuit 

of a regular and liberal course of education it has been determined to establish a 
University at Madras for the purpose of ascertaining, by means of examination, 
the persons who have acquired prohoiency in different branches of Literature, 
Science, and Art, and of rewarding them by Academical Degrees as evidence of their 
respective attainments, and marks of honor proportioned thereunto ; and whereas, 
for effectuating the purposes aforesaid, it is expedient that such University should 
bo incorporated ; it is enacted as follows : (that is to say) — 

Inoorporation. ^ 1. The following persons, namely, — 

The Bight Honorable George Francis Robert, Lord Harris, Governor of 
Fort St. George. 

The Honorable Sir Christopher Rawlinson, Knight, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras. 

The Right Reverend Thomas Dealtry, Doctor of Divinity, Bishop of Madras, 
Ex officio. 

The Honorable , Sir Patrick Grant, Lieutenant-General, Knight Commander 
of the Most Honorable Order of the Bath, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Forces in Madras, Ex officio. 

The Honorable Walter Elliot, Member of the Council of Madras, Ex officio. 

The Honorable Sir Henry Conyngham Montgomery, Baronet, Member of 
the Council of Madras, Ex officio. 

Alexander John Arbuthnot, Esquire, Director of Public Instruction, Ex officio. 

Eyre Burton Powell, Esquire, Principal of the Presidency College, Ex officio, 

Henry Fortey, Esquire, Acting Principal of the Presidency College, Ex officio 

James Kellie, Esquire, President of the Medical College Council, Ex officio. 

The Honorable Sir Henry Davison, Knight, Puisne Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Madras. 

Thomas Pycroft, Esquire, Chief Secretary to Government. 

Edward Maltby, Esquire, Acting Chief Secretary to Government. 

James Dewar Bourdillon, Esquire, Secretary to Government. 

Henry Forbes, Esquire, Acting Secretary to .Government. 

Colonel Charles Alfred Browne, Secretary to Government. 
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James Blair Preston, Esq^uire, Physician General. (130) Ad 

The Reverend Robert Halley, Master of Arts, Principal of the Doveton XXVII of 

College. 1857— Madras 

J. Townshend Fowler, Esquire, Principal of the Government Normal School. contd. 

P. Soobroyooloo Naidoo, President of Patcheapah’s Institution. 

William Ambrose" Moreliead, Esquire, Provisional Member of the Council of 
Madras. 

Guy Lushington Prendergast, Esquire, Accountant General. 

Colonel Arthur Thomas Cotton, Comhiandant of Engineers. 

Colonel Charles Edward Faber, Chief Engineer in the Department of Public 
Works. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Townsend Pears, Companion of the Most 
Honorable Order of the Bath, Consulting Engineer for Railways. 

Lieutenant-Colonel George Balfour, Companion of the Most Honorable 
Order of the Bath. 

The Reverend John Richards, Master of Arts. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Frederick Conyers Cotton, Acting Mint Master. 

Chfttur Runganadum Sastry, Head Interpreter in the Supreme Court of 
Judicature. 

John Emelius Mayer, Esquire, Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy in the 
Madras Medical College. 

The Reverend Robert Keer Hamilton, Master of Arts. 

The Reverend George Hall, Master of Arts. 

The Reverend Peter Sorenson Royston, Bachelor of Arts. 

James Sanderson, Esquire, Surgeon in the Madras Army. 

The Reverend John Braidwood, Master cf Arts. 

James Dawson Mayne, Bachelor of Arts, Professor of Law, Moral and 
Mental Philosophy, and Logic, in the Presidency College. 

Richard Burgass, Esquire, Master of Arts, First Judge of the Court of Small 
Cause. 

Lieutenant-Colonel John Joseph Losh, Military Auditor General. 

William Juctson Vansomeren, Esquire, Doctor in Medicine, Professor in Ana* 
tomy and Physiology in the Madras Medical College. 

Samuel Jesudasen, Native Surgeon. 

Major John Maitland, Superintendent Gun-carriage Manulautory. 

The Reverend A. Burgess^ 

The Reverend W. Grant. 
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{130) Act 
XXVII of 
mr-Madras 
— contd. 


b.Bing the first Chanoellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fdlows of the said University, and 
all the persons who may hereafter become or be appointed to be Chancellor, Vice- 
Chancellor, or Follows as hereinafter mentioned, so long as they shall continue to bo 
such Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, or Fellows, are hereby constituted and declared 
to be one Body Politic and Corporate by the name of the University of Madras, 
and such Body Politic shall by such name sue and be* sued, implead and be 
impleaded, and answer and be answered unto, in every court of Justice within the 
territories in the possession and under the Government of the East Indian Company. 

2. ^e said Bcdy Corporate shall be., able and capable in law to make, purchase 

and hold any property, moveable or immoveable, 
prop<^ *** ******* ***** which may become vested in it for the purposes of 

the said University by virtue of any purchase, grant, 
testamentary disposition, or otherwise ; and shall be able and capable in law 
to grant, demise, alien, or otherwise to dispose of, all or any of the property, 
moveable or immoveable, belonging to the said University ; and also to do all other 
matters incidental or appertaining to a Body Corporate. 

3. The said Body Corporate shall consist of one Chancellor, one Vice-Chancellor 

and such number of Ex ofjwio and othes Fellows 
porato*'********* *** ^****^ *^***^ Governor of Fort St. George in Council hath 

already appointed, or shall from time to time, by any 
order published in the Fort St. George Gazette, hereafter appoint ; and the Chancel- 
lor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows for the time being shall consist constitute the 

Senate of the said University. Provided that, if 
any person being Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, or 
Fellow of the said University shall leave India without the intention of 
„ returning thereto, his Office shall thereupon become 

Omoe vacated by leaving India. * 

vacant. 

4. The Governor of Fort St. George for the time being shall be the Chancellor 

of the said University, and the first Chancellor shall 
be the Bight Honorable George Francis Robert, 
Lord Harris. 

6. The first Vice-Chancellor of the said University shall b^ Sir Christopher 

Bawlinson, Knight. The Office of Vice-Chancellor 
shall be held for two yeals only; and the Vice-Chancel- 
lor herein before nominated shall go out of office on the first day of January 1859. 
Whenever a vacancy shall occur in the Office of Vhje-Chancellor of the said Uni- 
versity by death, resignation, departure from India, affluzion on time, or other 


(Senate. 


Chancellor. 


Vice Chancellor. 
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wise, the Governor of Port St. George in Council shall, by notification in the Port ^30^ XXYll 
St. George Gazette, nominate a fit and proper person, being one of the Fellows of 1857 — Madirat 
the said Univereity, to be Vice-Chancdlor in the room of the person occasioning contd, 
such vacancy. Provided that, on any vacancy in the said Office which shall occur 
by effluxion of time, the Governor of Fort St. George in Council shall have power to 
^e-appoint the Vice-Ghancellor hereinbefore nominated or any future Vice- 
Chancellor to such office. 

6. The Chief Justice of Her Majesty’s Supreme Court of Judicature, the Bishop 

of Madras, the Members of the Council of Madras, the 
Director of Public Instruction, the Principal and 

Acting Principal of the Presidency College, the President of the Medical Colleg® 

Council, all for the time being shall, while filling such offices, be Ex officio Fellows 
of the said University. The whole number of the Fellows of the said University 
exclusive of the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor for the time being, shall never 
be less than thirty ; and whenever the number of the said Fellows, exclusive as afore- 
said, shall, by death, resignation, departure from India, or otherwise be reduced 
below thirty, the Governor of Fort St. George in Council shall forthwith, by noti. 
fication in the Fort St. George Gazette, nominate so many fit and proper persons 
to be Fellows of the said University as, with the then Fellows of the said University, 
shall make the number of such Fellows, exclusive as aforesaid, thirty. But nothing 
herein contained shall prevent the Governor of Fort St. George in Council from 
nominating mor than thirty persons to be Fellows of the said University if he 
shall see fit. 

7. The Governor of Fort St. George in Council may cancel the appointment 

of any person already appointed or hereafter to be 
appointed a Fellow of the University, and as soon 
as such order is notified in the Gazette, the person 

so appointed shall cease to be a Fellow. 

8. The Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows for the time being, shall have 

ChMuwnor, yioe-ChittioeUor. management of the superintendence over 

and^ Fellows to superintend the the affairs, concerns, and the property of the said 
affairs of the Univmty. University ; and in all cases unprovided for by this 
Act, it shall be lawful for the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows to Act in 
such manner as shall appear to them best calculated to promote the pur- 
Bye-laws. poses intended by the said University. The said 

Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows shall have 
fjlll |K>wer^&om tim^ to time to make and alter any bye-laws and regulation!? 


The appointment of a Fellow 
may be oanoelled. 
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(so as the same bo not repugnant to law or *the general objects and provi- 
sions of this Act) touching the examination for degrees and the granting of 
the same, and touching the examination for honors and the gjr^ting of marks 
of honor for a higher proficiency in the different branches of Literature, 
Science, and Art ; and touching the qualifications of the candidates for degrees 
and the previous course of instruction to be followed by them, and the preli- 
minary examinations to be submitted to by them ; and touching the mode and 
time of convening the meetings of the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows ; 
and, in general, touching all other matters whatever regarding the said University. 
And all such bye-laws and regulations when reduced into writing, and after the 
common seal of the said University shall have been affixed thereto, shall be 
binding upon all persons, members of the said University, and all candidates, for 
degrees to be conferred by the same, provided such bye-laws and regulations shall 
have been first submitted to, and shall have received the approval of the Governor 
of Fort St. George in Council. 


9. All questions which shall come before the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and 

Fellows, shall be decided at a meeting of the Senate 

Meetings of tho Senate. i xi. • ‘.l ^ i 

by the majority of the members present and the 
Chairman at any such meeting shall have a vote and in case of an equality 
of votes, a second or casting vote. No question shall be decided at any meeting 
unless the Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor and five Fellows, or, in the absence of 
the Chancellor and Vice-Chancellor, unless six Fellows, at the least shall be 
present at the time of the decision. At every meeting of the Senate, the Chan- 
cellor, or in his absence the Vice-Chancellor, shall preside as Chairman ; and in 
the absence of both, a Chairman shall be chosen by the Fellows present, or the 
major part of them. 


10. The said Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows for the time being shall 

have full power from time to time to appoint and, 

Exl^nw8*and Offiljow occasion, to remove all Examiners, 

OflScers, and servants of the said University. 


11. The said Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows shall ‘have power after 
„ ^ , examination to confer the several degrees of Bachelor 

Power to confer dogreea. ^ i 1 . 

of Arts, Bachelor of l^lws. Master of Arts, Licentiat0 

of Medicine, Doctor of Medicine, and Master of Civil Engineering ; they shall also 

jiSve power, after examination, to confer upon the candidates for the said several 

degrees, marks of honor for a high degree of proficiency in the different bcanches qf 
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Liter&tore, Soi«ioe, and Art, according to rales to be determined by the bye-laws Act “ 
to be from time to time made by them under the power in that behalf given to them XXVll of 
by this Act. • im-^Madras 

12. Except by special order of the Henate, no person shall be admitted as s * 

candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, Master 
Qtt^oation for admiasan of Bachelor of Laws, Licentiate of Medicine, 

oandidatM for degrees. . 

Doctor of Medicine, or Master of Civil Engineering, 
unless he shall present to the said Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Fellows, a certi- 
ficate from one of the Institutions authorised in that behalf by the Qovernor of 
Fort St. George in Council, to the effect that he has completed the course of 
instruction prescribed by the Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows of the said 
University, in the bye-laws to be made by them under the power in that behalf given 
by this Act. 

13. The said Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows shall cause an e xamina - 

. . . . tion for degrees to be held at least once in every 

Enmiiistioii for degrees , ... 

' year; on every such examination the candidates 

shall be examined either by Examiners appointed for the purpose from among 
the Fellows by the said Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows, or by othw Exa- 
miners so to be appointed ; and on every such examination the candidgies, wh^er 
candidates for an ordinary degree or lor a degree with honors, shall be exf|fi(piined 
on as many subjects and in such manner as the said Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor, 
and Fellows shall appoint. 


Grant of degrooa. 


14. At the conclusion of any examination of the candidates, tipflfixandners 

shall declare the name of every oanilidattr whom 
they shall have deemed entitled to any of the said 

degrees, and his proficiency in relation to other candidates ; and also the honors 
which he may have gained in respect of his proficiency in that department of know- 
ledge in which he Is about to graduate ; and he shall receive from the said 
a certificate, under the seal of the said University of Madras, and signed by the said 
Chancellor or Vice-Chancellor, in which the particulars so stated shall be declared. 

15. The said bhancellor, Vice-Chancellor, and Fellows, shall have power to charge 

such reasonable fees for the degrees to be conferred 
by them, and upon admission into the said University, 
and for continuance therem, as they, with the approbation of the Governor of Fort 

St. George in Council shall from time to time see 
fit to impose. Such fees shall be carried to one 
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Qeaeial Fee Fund for the payment of expenses of the said University under the 
directions and regulations of the Governor of Fort St. George in Council, to whom 
the acoounts of incoit e and expenditure of the said University shall once in every 
year be submitted for suoh examination and audit as the said Governor of Fort 
St. George in Council may direct. 

« 

(131) Educational despatch. No. 4, dated India Office, London, 7th 
April 1869, Jrom the Secretary of State for India. 

{131) Despatch 1. The time seems to have arrived when some examination may bo instituted 
of 1859. into the operation of the orders despatched from this country in 1854 for the prose* 

cution of measures on a more extended scale for promoting Education in India. 
Such an examination seems more especially required since the measures, and parti- 
cularly the more recent measures, of Government for the promotion of Education 
have been alleged to be among the causes which have brought the recent outbreak 
in the army of Bengal, and the disquietude and apprehension which are believed to 
have prevailed in some portions of Her Majesty’s Indian territories. 

2. I have caused the records of the Department of Education to be examined, 
in order to trace the operation of the measures prescribed by the orders of the 
Home Authorities of July 1854, and to ascertain whether any grounds can be dis- 
covered for the allegation and impression referred to ; and I now proceed to state 
the results of the examination thus instituted, as the basis of the remarks which I 
shall have to offer on the subject, and of the further inquiries which appear neces- 
sary before Her Majesty’s Government can arrive at a conclusive opinion on some of 
the questions involved in it. 

S. The improvement and far wider extension of Education, both English and 
Vernacular, having been the general objects of the despatch of 1854, the means 
prescribed for the accomplishment of those objects were the constitution of a separate 
department of the Administration fox the.jwork of Education ; the institution of 
universities at the several Presidency towns ; establishment of training insti- 
tutions for rais^ up teachers for the various classes of schotds.; the maintenance 
of the existing Government Colleges and schools of a high order, add the ifinr o ssf' of 
their number when necessary ; the establishment of additional zilla or middle schools, 
increased attention to vernacular schools for elemen^ry education, inelndip g the 
indigenous schools already existing throughout the country ; and, finally, the intro- 
. duction of a system of grants-in-aid, under which thh efforts of private individuals 
and of local communities would be stimulated and encouraged by pecuniary grants 


{130) Act 
XXVII of 
1857— Madras 
— conoid. 



Formation of an Kduoatioii 
Department. 

Authorised Eetablishment. 



Rs. 

Bengal . 

N. W. P. 

13,711 por month. 
8,116 „ 

Punjab . 
Madras . 

6,336 

8,821 „ 

Bombay iiiolud 

aa 

ing Sindh 

8,926 „ ■ 

Ks. 

44,008 


irom Oov«mmeiit> in oonsideratioii of a good aecolat eduoatiion being afforded in (liSI) 

the aided i^itoola. of ' : ^ 

4. The first ^tep taken in execution of the Courtis instructions was the forma- ooiltd» 

tion of the establishments by means of which the 
desired extension waato be given to the work of Edu- 
cation ; an officer, with the title of Director of Public 
Instruction, was accordingly appointed to each of 
the Presidencies and Lieutenant Governorships, 
and to the .Punjab, to whom the superintendence 

^ of the work of Education was entrusted ; and under 
these officers a staff of inspectors and sub-inspectors 
was organised, who were, in effect, to act in their 

Or Bs. 6,38,806 per anuuui. several spheres as the local representatives of the 
~ Director. The annual cost of these controlling 

establishments is appropriately shown in the margin. 

5. As regards the pc. sons by whom appointments in the Department of Educa. 
tion are to be held, it was thought by the (.-ourt of Directors that the first heads of 
the department, as well as some of the inspectors, should- be members of the Civil 
Service, both to show the importance attached to the subject of Education and the 
estimation in which it was desired that the officers of the department should be 
held, and because among the members of that service the best qualified persons 
would be most likely to bo met with. But at the same time it was directed that 
none of the appointments should be reserved for members of the covenanted service, 
to the exclusion of others, either Europeans or natives, who might be better 
qualified to. fill them; and the great importance was pointed out of selecting 
persons not only qualified for the duties of the Department, but calculated also to 
command the confidence of the natives. The spirit of the instructions of the Court 
of Directors with regard to the classes from which the officers of the department were 
to be selected, appears to have been ^uly observed. In Bengal, North-Western 
Provinces, Madras and Bombay, members of the Civil service were in the first instance 
appointed Directors of Public Instruction ; and the several appoincments of inspec- 
tors were filled i^ndisorimihately by civil servants, military and medical officers, and 
individuals unconnected with any of those services. In the Punjab, the office of ‘ 

Directoi has from the first been held by a gentleman who was at the time of bis 
nomination in the military service, but who retired from the army immediately on 
appointment. In Bombay, the first Diieetor, Mr. Erskine, has been succeeded by 
a gentlenq^ who was previously a practising barrister ; and among the present 

3k2 
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mi) 

of 1859^ 

oontd. 


KftobUahment of Universitici). 


it ia believed that there are not in all the Preeidencies more than two of 
three members of the oivil service. 

6. The universities have been constituted, as desired by tfee Ctourt, on the 

general' plan of the University of London. The 
scheme provides for an entrance examination; for 

the training of the passed candidates at affiliated institutioi^ ; for grant of degrees 
in arts, medicine, law, and civil engineering and for the examination for honors^of 
those who have obtained the degiee of bachelor of arts, the passing of which will 
carry with it the higher degree of Mastejr of Arts. 

7. At the first entrance examination to the Calcutta University, held in March 
1867, 163 candidates successfully passed the test for admission, of whom 113 were 
pupils from Government colleges and schools, and 45 from institutions supported 
by individuals or associations, the remaining 4 being masters in Government schools. 
At the examination for degrees in April 1858, two d^rees of bachelor of arts were 
conferred, there having been 13 candidates. At the entrance examination held 
about the same time. 111 candidates out of 464 were admitted into the University. 
These results led the faculty of arts to propose some changes in the subjects and 
standards of the several examinations, the object being to reduce the severity of 
the tests to be passed. The alterations were proposed, and were apparently sanc- 
tioned by Government, on the ground that the tests for degrees, as originally fixed, 
were too high to 1 m compatible with the object of the University entrance and degree 
examinations, which was to pass every student of ordinary ability who had fairly 
profited by the curriculum of school and college study which he has passed through. 
The constitution of the universities of Madras and Bombay has only recently been 
completed, and no report of admissions into those institutions has yet been received 
by me. 

8. Apart from the colleges for special branches of study, such as medicine and 

civil engineering, there were the following Govern- 
ment Colleges in Bengal when the orders of 1854 

were brought into operation, viz., the Presidency College, which had just been 
remodelled and placed on a footing of great efficiency, the Sanskrit or Hindoo College* 
and the Madrissa or Mahomedan College at Calcutta, and Collegns at Berhampore, 
Dacca, Hooghly, and Kishnaghur. The Sftnskrit College and the Madrissa are 
specially, and in the first instance were exclusively, intended for the cultivation 
of Oriental learning ; the other colleges are designed for the promotion and ad- 
vancement of general education through the mediipi of the TSnglish language. In 
the North-Western Provinces Government collies existed at A^a, DelH, Benares 


Govomment CollegcH and Bohools. 



D&tptOeh of J860. ^ 

aH of which were constituted to afford education of a high order thxoU(^ DeMMttA 

the aMSdittffl of the English language ; the study ot i&anskrit herng e\d.t\vateii,\iow- o| 
eiyer, inth great jiaceess at Benares, and study of the vmkaoulat fomung ]^Tt coidA. 'v/> 
of the contse at all the toUeges. In the Madras Presidency the only Government 
institution at which Education of an advanced character was afforded, was the 
“ University, *’ or, as it m4;ht more properly have been designated^ the High jSchool 
at Madras. At Bombay, the Elphinstone Institution at the Presidency, and the 
college at Poona, were institutions where the means of Education had been provided 
on a lib^l scale by means of English poofessors of high qualifications. 

9. At the anglo-vernacular college in the two divisions of Ibe Bengal president^, 
the education may, on the whole, be considered to have been very efficient ; the 
studies pursued take a high range, and the success of the students at the examina. 
tions for college distinction shows that a fair proportion had benefited by the oppor- 
tunities they had enjoyed, and had attained to a considerable d^ree of proficient^ 
in the various branches of study. The recent substitution of independent examiners 
for the professors or other officers attached to the colleges, by whom the examinations 
were formerly conducted, has not been found to alter the character of the reports, 
which are still very favourable. No change in the constitution of the Government 
colleges in Bengal was called for by the Ckiurt’s orders of ?8{>4. nor, as far as can be 
ascertained, is there any material difference between the numbers attending the 
colleges in the Lower Provinces in 1854-55, and those in 1856-67, the latest period 
for which returns have been received. N o reports respecting education in the North- 
Western Provinces have been received for a later period than the year 1854-55. 

10. In Madras the High School has been remodelled and formed into an 
institution somewhat resembling the Presidency College at Calcutta, but in conse- 
quence of the less advanced state of education throughout the Presidency generally, 
the Madras College does not take so high a range, and partakes less of a collegiate 
character. In the province, four provincial schools have been established, wffioh, 
it is hoped, will eventually be formed into provinoicl colleges, and wMch will give 
an education qualifying for admission into the higher institution at Madras. 

11. In Bombay, where provision, as above remarked, was made for impart, 
ing an education of a high order in the two Government or j'uast-Government col- 
legiate institutions: the favourable impressions which formerly prevailed, founded 
on the reports of the annual examinations as to the results of the course of instruction 
pursued in them, have recoitly been much diminished. 'J he students trained in 
the institutions in question, on being subjected to the test of an examination con- 
ducted by individuals unconnected with the colleges, have been found to fail in 
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(131) Despatch so many of the moat ordinary and essential qualities of wdl-trained scholars, that 
of 1869 — it can only be supposed that tiie reports of former years had led to a very erroneous 

contd. estimate of the acquirements of the students who had then passed the examinatimit 

The disappointment arising from this discovery was ftit not onfy by those who 
had interested themselves in the promotion of general education, but also by all 
those classes from which the students of the colleges in question have been heretirfore 
supplied ; and the result has been a great falling ofi in the attendance at both the 
Elphinstone Institution and the Poona College. Efforts have been made to remove 
this feeling, as well as to improve the course of instruction in the colleges, and it is 
understood that the number of students is now gradually increasing. It may be 
remarked that the failures thus brought to light resulted from a C(>urBe of instruc- 
- tiou arranged long before Government assumed the direct control of educational 
operations at Bombay, and that the exposure of the delusive system pursued was 
in fact brought about by the more close attention paid to the subject, in consequence 
of the organization of the Department of Education. 

12. It was provided by the scheme of 1854, that below the colleges there should 

be classes in schools in regular gradations, which 
SoKS?** Anglo-Vemaoular be placed in connection with the colleges 

and with each other by means of scholarships, to be 
held in the superior institutions by pupils gaining them at the schools imme> 
diately below them. 

13. The Government schools next in order to the colleges, and from which the 
supply of pupils for these institutions would iiaturally come, are not, in all the 
presidencies, formed precisely on the same plan nor do they in all localities bear the 
same designation being denominated respectively Provincial Schools, Collegiate 
Schools, High Schools, Zillah Schools or merely Goveriunent Anglo-vernacular 
Sohools. In Bengal the expense of these schools is for the most part d^rayed 
wholly from the public revenues, except so far as it may be met by the payments 
of the pupils, and other small sources of income which arise at some of the schools. 
In the North-Western Provinces few schools of this class are maintained, the quest- 
ion of the best mode of supplying the larger towns generally with schools not having 
been determined by Government when the recent disturbances bloke out. Of the 
existing schools, the greater number are supported by missionaries, to a few of which 
grants-in-aid had been made previously to the outbreiSc of the mutiny. In Madras 
four provincial schools and a few zillah schools have been constituted ; but the 
Education of the character which these classes of schools are designed to afford is 
provided to a considerable extent by missionary societies, whose schoolb since the 



Vornaoular Schools. 


bM bm in oftsMtikm* Have been oc^tended and iminoTed hf {2SiyBln^ 
means grants from Qovwnmm^. In Sombay ^lere are four sobods and wbiob of 18W^' 
might padrsps ranb ^fb'the Madms pcjtViibei^^^^ and which are fitted to contd.' 
I»^are pnp^ for mriacanee into the ooUege ;• and there ate ^fisides, Government - 
HinglMh or Anglo-Vmnaoalar sohoifis in many of the districts, corresponding in 
th^ gmiaral aim and scope with the zdla sifhools of Bengal. 

14. few additions, except in the Madras Presidency, have as yet been made 
to the munbor of Government Bnglish or Anglo-Vemaoular schools since 1854. 

The schools, however, are believed to be •generally popular, and the numbers 
attending them show, perhaps as great an increase as could have been expected. 

On the whole, it' may be assumed, with respect to this class of schools, that though 
there is a considerable dillerence in the efficiency of the schools which it comprises, 
and though the line which separates it from the class of schools next below it may 
not be very , clearly marked, it nevertheless, so far as the influence of the schools 
extends, constitutes an effective link, in ^at chain of educational institutions which 
it was the desire of the Court of Directors to render general throughout India. 

16. Measures for the extension and improvement of Vernacular Education 

had been sometime in progress, with more or less 
activity, in different parts of India, when the Home 
Authorities in 1864, declared their wishes for the prosecution of the object in a more 
systematic manner, and placed the subject on a level, in point of importance, with 
that of instruction to be afforded through the medium of the English language. 

16. In the North-Western Provinces active measures had been taken by the 
Lieutenant Governor, the late lamented Mr. Thomason, fc.? the accomplishment 
of the object. A system had been framed by that gentleman, and brought into ac- 
tive operation, with the full approval of the Court cd Directors, which provided 
for the establishment of a model schod at the head-quarters of each tehsildar, for the 
encouragement .4^ the masters of indigmious schools to improve themselves and to 
adopt improved methods of teaching, and for the regular inspections of the whole 
machinery by vbitms of different grades, superintended by a visitor general— an 
office to which a highly qualified civil servant was appointed. This system had 
not been extended to all the districts previously to 1864, but it had been attended 
with such an amount of success that authority was given in i'856-66 for bringing it 
into opevation tiiroughout the whole of the North-Westwn Provinces. In.Bei^l, a 
number «f vernacidar schools, had been established several years previously, but 
whether from the low quaUfications of the master, or from the want of responsible 
superintendence, they had failed to obtain popularity, and were in gradual 
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(tSl) Doapatdh <ionrw of abandonment. In Madras, in the same manner, some vernacular sdtopls 
of 1859 — which had been formed during the administration of Sir Thonuis Monro, had died 

contd . out for want of pnj^, and the deficienoy had not been supplied up to 1864, although 

a scheme of education had just pre^ously been framed by the Madras Qovemment 
very much resembling in its leading features the plan tiien presoribed by the Court 
for general adoption. In Bombay, the late Board of Education had. succeeded, with 
limited means, in establishing many new vernacular schools throughout the presi* 
dency, as well as in raising to some extent the character of the education imparted 
in some of the indigenous schools. 

17. If it must be admitted, previously to 1854, the subject of Vernacular Edu- 
cation had not received in every part of India the full amount of attention which 
it merited, there can be no doubt, that since the wishes of the Home Authorities 
have been so plainly declared, the officers of the Department of Education, acting 
under the orders of the several Oovernments have spared no pains to bring iiito 
operation, throughout the districts entrusted to their superintendence, such measures 
as appeared most likely to place within reach of the general population the means 
of obtaining the Education suited to their circumstances in life. 

18. The modes of action which have been adopted in the several Presidencies 
exhibited, however, considerable diversity. 

19. In the North-Western Provinces it was found that, althoUfj^ ihe schools 
established at the tehseel stations had been very successful, so far as f^cgardetl the 
attendance of the children lit those towns, the inhabitants of the surrounding districts 
had not shared in the advantages of them to any considerable metent. A qrstem 
of hulkabundee, or circle schools, had been accordingly devised previously to 1864 
for the special purpose of meeting the wants of the agricultural population. Under 
this system, several village conveniently situated for the purpose are grouped to> 
gether, and in a central situation a school is established, which is not tc be more than 
two miles distant ftom any of the villages formii^ the circle. - .For the support of 
these schools, the consent of the landowners vras to be obtained to the appropriation 
of a small percentage on the amount of the Government revenue one per cent, 
being the amount paid, of which half was to be contributed by the landowners and 
half by the Government. The voluntary consent oi the landowneih was prescribed 
as an indispensable condition of the establishment of the systqn in any locality ; and 
at the time of the outbreak in the North-Western ProVinces in 1867, the requisite 
assent had been given to the scheme in many^of the districts, and the sanctarm the 
Home Authorities had been accorded (in 1856) to the proposal of the local Government 
that in the re-settlement of the land revenue, the new plan should be uuivetsail/ 
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Dtfpatc^ of 1839. 

introduoed, and one per cent, on the €k>Temment demand ahoold be ert apart in al] {131) Detpatoh 
the diatriQts for the support of this hnlkabundee system. It was oaloulated that of 1839^ 
when all the d^tricts should have been ro'Settled (which should not have been till contd. 

1874), Bs. 4,00,00d or £40,000 per annum, would be available, one-half of whioh> 
or Bs. 2,00,000, would be borne by Government. 

20. These measijres have necessarily been deranged by recent occurrences, 
and to what extent the machinery may have been brought into renewed action 
in the districts where order has been re-established, no information has been 
afforded. 

21. In the Lower Provinces of Bengal, several plans iat promoting vernacular 
education have been simultaneously introduced. In some of the districts, Mr. 

Thomason's plan, founded on the encouragement of indigenous schools by periodical 
inspection and by rewards, was brought into operation. In others, it was attempted 
to accomplish the object under the grant-in-aid rules, and in those districts a consi- 
derable number of schools have been established on that principle. Great difficulties, 
however, were encountered in obtaining local assistance and support ; and the con- 
clusion arrived at, after the experience of two or three years, by Mr. Pratt, the Ins- 
pector, who most perseveringly followed this course of proceeding, was that it was 
vain to hope to base any general scheme of popular education, at least in the greater 
part of Bengal, on the grant-in-aid system under the prescribed rules. The Inspector 
of the Eastern Education Division, Mr. Woodrow, had, d ‘priori, arrived at a similar 
conclusion, and had struck out an altogether different course, to which he had 
obtained the sanction of Government. The principle of his plan was to make use of 
the existing indigenous schools, and he proceeded by forming these schools into 
circles of three, four, or five, and attaching to each circle a well qualified teacher, 
to be paid by Government, whose duty it would be to go from school to school, 
instructing village schoolmasters in their duties, and imparting instruction in the 
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(131) Despatch under ihe grant-in-aid rules, private aoliools receiving a grant from Qovemment. 
of 1869 — The question of a change in this respect has been raised hj die Government of India, 

contd. jg g(i]i undetermined. In Madras, a plan of popi^ educatipn was brought 

into operation in some of the talooks of the Bajahmundiy district, resembling very 
much the hulkabundee system of the North-Western Provinces ; but it is admitted 
that even if the plan could be maintained[,in Bajahmundty, a^ in districts similarly 
situated, it is inapplicable to districts under the revenue system prevailing generally 
in the Madras iHresiden< 7 ’. A system has accordingly been lately sanctioned, as an 
experiment, in some of the Ma^as districts based like the plan of Mr. Woodrow 
in Bengal, on the improvement of existing village schools, and on the encourage- 
ment of the schoolmasters to self-improvement, by the promise of a reward to be 
given in books or in money at the discretion of the Director. 


Normal Schools. 


23. From the time that measures have been taken for promoting the pro- 
gress of Education in India great difficulty has been 
experienced from the want of efficient masters for 
the various classes of schools : masters have from time to time been sent out from 
England, not only for the higher appointments, but for the charge of middle 
schools ; but it was evident to those engaged in the work of education, that even for 
this last class of schools it would be impossible except at an inordinate cost to 
Supply the requisite number from this country, while for the vernacular schools, a 
iooal supply was manifestly indispensable. A normal class had accordingly been 
commenced at Bombay, and one had been included in the proposed arrangements 
at Madras when the Court’s orders of 1864 reached India enjoining the establish- 
ment of normal schools in each presidency, and {uomising to send out on application 
trained masters from this country to conduct them. 


The normal schools which have since been established have been confined 
almost exclusively to those for vernacular teachers. Of these four have been estab* 
lished in Bengal, attended, in all, by 258 pupib. In the North-Western Provinces 
a normal school has been in operation at Benares, at which the masters of vernacular 
schools in that division attended for instruction and for practice ; and sanction 
h ad been given, previously to the outbreak, to the establishment of training schools 
for vernacular masters at Agra, and at two other places within the provinces. The 
normal school at Madras, has been constituted to funpsh masters both for Anglo- 
vernacular and for vernacular schools. It has been jdaced on an efficient footing 
having a model school and a practical school attached to it, and there is every 
prospect that it will turq put ^qhers well qualified to give instruction to Ihe several 
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olaases of sohools irHoh it ia dangned to n^ply. No separate tnuning institution {131) Jk»l 
luM yet been established at Bcnnbay, but nonnal dasses have been formed in oon- of 18&^— 
neotion 'with the ooUeges and principal Bn|^ish sohools within the presidency, most contd. 
of which are intinded to supidy teaohers for Anglo-vernacular, as well as for verna- 
cular sohools. 


Femalo Education. 


25. It is well kiujwn tliati even including the results of missionary exertions/ 

little progress lias yet been made with femalo educa* 
cation in India. The late Mr. Drinkwater Bethune, 
then President of the Council of Edttoi|tion, established at his own expense a 
school at Calcutta, for Hindoo female children of the higher classes, in 1850, 
the school was taken up and supported by the Marquis of Dalhousie, after 
Mr. Bethune’s death, and on his Lordship’s leaving India, it was assumed by 
Government, and is now supported at the public expense ; it was at first attended 
by about 34 girls, but it did not afterwards show any great signs of vitality. It 
was placed in 1856 under a 8X>ecial committee of Hindoo gentlemen, presided 
over by Mr. Cecil Beadon, one of the secretaries to the Government of India, but 
no report has been received of the result of this arrangement. 


26. The Court of Directors, when sanctioning the assumption by government 
of the charge of Mr. Bethune’s school, gave their cordial approval to the order of 
the Government of India that female education should be considered to be as much 
within the province of the Council of Education as any other branch of education 
and the Court’s interest in the subject was further expressed in their despatch of 
July, 1854, in which it was moreover declared that schools for females were to be 
included in those to which grants-in-aid might be given. Female Schools have since 
been established by the local community at Dacca and at Howrah, for which grants- 
in-aid have been sanctioned ; and girls have been reported to be in attendance at 
a few of the vernacular schools in the eastern educational division of Bengal, where 
the Inspector, Mr. Woodrow, has extended to the girls the rewards, on attaining a 
certain ^proficiency in the subjects taught in the schools, which are enjoyed by the 
boys. At one school, Mr. Woodrow stated there were 19 Brahminee girls, all of 
good parentage^’ and he added that he had in his indigenous schools more girls 
than there were in the Bethune and Central School together. But though he was 
sai^guine that the number would shortly be greatly increased, he remarked that it 
would be necessary that the means of instruction for girls should be provided by 
Government, as the people are opposed to the elevation of females from their 
present ^graded position. 


3 l2 
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(131) Despaieh 27. A movement in furtlieranoe of female education in the Agra district was 
of 18S9— commenced by the Deputy Inspector of schools, Gopal Singh, in 1865. The expense 
contd. was, in the first instance, defrayed entirely from the public funds ; “ the agricultural 

classes though quite willing and ready to make use of the schools, were not then 
prepared to go further, and to pay the teacher.” The schools were attended by 
scholars of all classes of Hindoos including a considerable proportion of Brahmins ; 
and of the girls the age of some exceeded 20 years, the remainder being from 6 years 
old to 20. The masters were selected by the parents of the scholars, and committees 
of respectable native gentlemen were formed to exercise a general supervision over 
the schools, and to arrange for their visitation. The number of schools in the Agra 
district had risen in January, 1857, to 288, and the attendance of the girls was 
estimated at 4,927. It being desired at that time to carry out the experiment of 
female education in a more efficient manner, sanction was sought, and obtained, 
to the assignment of Bs. 8,000 as a direct grant from Government for female 
schools in the district, to meet an estimated expenditure on two hundred girls 
schools of Bs. 13,200 per aimum, the balance being provided from the halkabundee 
cess and from other sources. 

28. The movement in the Agra district had, in the meantime, extended to the 
districts of Muttra and Mainpuri, though the number of schools was in these districts 
limited. At a female school in the city of Mainpuri, there was an attendance of no 
fewer than 32 Mahomedan girls of respectable parentage. 

29. A few girls’ schools have been established in the Bombay Presidency. A 
native gentlemen has founded two such schools, on a munificent scale, at Ahmeda- 
bad. At Poona, an association of native young men has established three female 
schools and one such a school has been set on foot by a native gentleman residing at 
Dharwar. It was the opinion of the Acting Educational Inspector of the Deccan 
Division, Captain Lester — that “the prejudices against female education were fast 
disappearing,” and that “ there will be no more difficulty found in establishing 
female schools than there is in those for boys.” 

30. Although the special interest of the Home Authorities and of the several 

Governments in India, in the work of female education, has been plainly declared, 
and though ^ere is no reason to doubt that the officers of the department have 
availed themselves of such opportunities as offered to promote the object, it would 
not appear that, except in the case of the Agra, and th% neighbouring districts any 
active measures have been taken by the Department of Education for the establish- 
ment of female schools. ' 
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SI. The {ollo^ring statement of the ntimbexs attending the several classes oi(lSl) Diupai^ 

Goverummt colleges and schools excluding female of 18S9^ ' 
institutions for special education hascontd. 
been compiled from the most recent reports 


— 

Cbllegea. 

Superior 

Sonools. 

Inferior 

Sohoola. 

• 

Bengal . . 

654 

6,071 

7,097 

1 

N-W. Provincea 

1,370 

550 

6,588 

Madras ... .... 

290 

1.332 

1,769 

Bombay • ....... 

550 

1,215 

23,846 


But the statement, from the want of adequate information and from defective 
classification and arrangement, is extremely unsatisfactory. The last report on 
education in the North-We.stern Provinces is that for 1864-55 ; that for Bombay 
for 1856-57 ; and those for Bengal and Madras for 1856-57 only. In the returns fo^ 
North-Western Provinces, the pupils attending the schools attached to the colleges 
are included in the numbers attending the colleges themselves ; and the same is the 
case in respect to the Poona College under the Government of Bombay ; where even 
the pupils in the normal classes are included among the numbers attending the coll- 
ege. And again, the pupils in the elementary grants-in-aid schools in Bengal and 
those in the halkabundee schools in the North-Western Provinces are excluded 
from the returns, while as regards Bombay, the numbers of scholars in the 
inferior schools are brought into the statement on account of the practice, which 
has already been noticed of constituting all schools in that presidency receiving 
aid from .the State as “ Government schools,” instead of leaving them as 
elsewhere to locafmaxtagement. The statement is, in fact, for all practical pur. 
poses, entirely useless. 

32. In addition to the means provided directly by Government for affording 

„ , . . . - ^ education to the different classes of the community, 

GrantB-in-aid Syitem. 

colleges and schools have for many years been main* 
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Decpateh tuned with the same object by individuals, associationB, or local eonununitiee, to 
69 — some of which allusion has already been made. The liberality shown by the natives* 

in some instances, in the maintenance of educational institutibnB, and. the benefits 
which have resulted from the educational efforts of Christian associations received 
recognition in the 49th and the 50th paragraphs of the educational deqiatoh of July, 
1854, and in the same despatch sanction was given to the principle of grants-in-aid 
as the best and most effectual mode of calling out private e&orts in aid of education 
to a still greater extent. 


33. The introduction of this systent was authorized from a regard to “ the im- 
possibility of Government alone doing all that must be done in order to provide 
adequate means for the education of the natives of India,” and it was expected that 
the plan of “ thus drawing support from local sources, in addition to contributions 
from the State, ” would result “ in a far more rapid progress of education than 
would follow a mere increase of expenditure by the Government, while it possesses 
the additional advantage of fostering a spirit of reliance upon local exertions, and 
combination for local purposes, which is of itself of no mean importance.” 


34. The system as authorised for India was to be” based on an entire abstin- 
ence from interference with the religious instruction conveyed in the schools assisted,” 
and was to be given (within certain limits) to all schools which impart a good secular 
education, provided they are under adequate local management,* are duly open 
to Government inspection, and are subjected to any other rules which may be pres- 
cribed by the Government notifications. In accordance with these views it was 
suggested that notifications should be promulgated announcing terms on which 
grants-in-aid would be made; and that in such notifications the principle of 
perfect neutrality, on which the grants were to be awarded should be distinctly 
asserted. 


35. The injunctions of the Court of Directors as to the principles on which the 
grant-in-aid system was to be brought into operation, seem to have been carefully 
attended to in drafting the rules in accordance wiih which the grants were to be 
made ; and every endeavour appears to have been used to carry put in practice the 
principles of perfect religious neutrality on which the system was declared to be 
based. 


* Notk. — “ This was explainod to mean ' one or more* persons snob as private patrons, velna- 
tar; sjbscribeis, or the trustees of endowments who will vhdrHake the general si^eriatsndenee of 
he sohools and be atswerable for its permanenoe for some ^vsn time.” 
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Nok, — Amount of aranh-ithaid oanciioned up to SM 
April, im. 


Iv Bbhqal. 


Missioimry Sohools 
Other Sohrols 


Total 
In IiIadbas. 


36. The ejrstraa has been spj^ed in somewhat different ways in the several {131) DetpaUk 

presidencies and divisions of terri- of 1889—^ 
tory in India. In some of the®OD^^* 
ednoational districts in Bengal as 
already stated it has been extensive, 
ly brought into operation in con* 
nection with vernacular schools, 
in which cases it has been the native 
promoters of the sohools who have 
brought the grants from Govern- 
ment. In the North-Western Pro- 
vinces the assistance of Govern- 
ment was afforded to vernacular 
education under special regulations 
and the “ grants-in-ai system ” 
technically so called, had, up to the 
time of mutiny, been applied only 
to a few schools affor^ng a superior 
the grant-in-aid rules have been* 
higher class ; the expenses of silch 


Missionary Schools 
Other Schools 


Total 


Per annum. 
Rs. 

. 9,828 

. 68,604 

. 78,432 


28,697 

6,615 

34,210 


No statements received from the North-Western 
Provinces and Bombay. In Bengal the grants-in-aid 
have been further arranged in a tabular form as 
follows I — 

Ks. 

English Sohooli • . • • 36,916 

Anglo-Vernacular Sohools • 19,860 

Vernacular Sohools • • 23,616 


education. In Madras, the grants under 
for the most part, made to sohools of a 
vernacular sohools as have yet been provided being met in another way. 
In Bombay the information as to the aetual carrying out of the system is 
insufficient to show the classes of sohools which have benefited by it. 

37. The private institutions for education of a higher order are throughout 
India, as a general rule, under European management. In the case of many of these 
institutions the grant-in-aid system has been made use of for the extension and 
improvement of the means of instruction. The conductors of such sohools, both 
English and Anglo-vernacular, have, generally speaking, shown no indisposition 
to avail themselves of Government assistance on the prescribed terms ; and the 
ef&'isncy and oon8eq.uent usefulness of the aided shools has by means of the grants 
lN>en greatly promoted. The higher English sohools which have received grants 
are, for the most part, maintained in connection with missionary bodies, for the 
obvious reason, that there are few other private sohools existing in India at whieh 
a liberal Enj^ish education is afforded. Assietanoe for the establishment or improve- 
ment of Ang^vemaonlar schools has on the other hand, been obtained, to a great 
extent by nattves, either individually, or in association ; and in some cases proposals 
have beem made by natives with a view to the formation of higher or collegiate 
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(131) Despatch ■ohools, where the instruotion was to be conveyed, by means of English, though 
of 1^9 — foom different causes no such institutions have yet been formed. But while the 
contd. European managers of schools have freely accepted grsnts-in-aid,from Government 

and equal readiness has been shown by the native community to seek assistance 
in the formation of schools where instruction in English may be afforded, no great 
alacrity appears to have been shown by the natives in making the necessary local 
efforts for souring the aid of Government under the grant-in-aid rules for the 
promotion of vernacular education. It was attempted, as already observed, by 
Mr. Pratt, in the Southern Bengal Divisiop, to secure the requisite local co-operation, 
and by dint of great exertion, a considerable number of schools was established. 
But little value was attached by the general population in all the Bengal districts, 
to any education which was not likely, in the opinion of the people, to lead to a 
Government appointment, and in many of the districts to any education whatever ; 
and Mr. Pratt was in consequence forced to the conclusion that the grant-in-aid 
system, as carried out under the existing rules, could not be made the basis of any 
extended system of popular education, these rules being regarded by him 
as “ out of place in a country where the value of education is utterly unfelt by the 
mass of the people, based as they are on the supposition that the people of this 
country are so desirous of an improved description of instruotion that they will 
actually pay not only schooling-fees, but contributions from their private resources.” 
The following remarks of Mr. Woodrow are sufficient to show the concurrence of that 
gentleman in Mr. Pratt’s conclusions : ” The poorest classes do not want schools 
at all, because they are too poor to pay schooling-fees and subscriptions, and be- 
cause the.Ubour of the children is required to enable them to live. The middle and 
upper classes wiU make no sort of sacrifioe for the establishment of any but English 
schools. Yet the rules in force presume the highest appreciation of education, 
because based on the supposition that the people everywhere pay not only 
schooling'f^es, but subscriptions for schools. In fact, we expect the p^santry and 
shopkeepers of Bengal to make sacrifices for education which the samiiS dssses in 
England often refuse to make.” The opinion of the Bengal officers, whoso 
remarks have just been quoted entirely corresponds with that formed by 
Mr. T. 0. Hope, of the Bombay Civil Service, the active andCntelligentEducs. 
tional Inspector of the Guzerat division. That officer has described in strong terms 
the discouragement and loss of time sustained by him, in his attempts to secure the 
voluntary consent of the people to the establishment of schools tmder the grant-in- 
ud system, and the disappointment which frequently ensues on finding that, when 
the requisite consent has, with difficulty been obtained, porsoiui who hava acquiesced 
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ia the measure have drawn back fron\ their en^^agements on being called oi^ for (131) Despatd^ 
payment of their subscriptions. 1869 

38. It would appear from the Education Report of Bengal for 1867-68, which contd. 
has just reached me in an imperfect shape through an unofficial channel, that the 
Lieutenant-Governor concurs in the doubts expressed by the officers of the depart- 
ment as to the success of the grant-in-aid system in respect to elementary education. 

“ It has been found,” he remarks “ that the great ma^s of the people is not likely 
to be reached by the present system, the rules apparently presuming greater genera] 
interest in the advancement of their inferiors than really exists among the wealthy 
classes of natives, and larger contributions to the schools than can be afforded by 
the masses themselves, or are likely to be given for them by their more competent 
countrymen.” At the same time, Mr. Halliday seems to agree in the opinion of 
Mr. Gordon Young, the Director of Public Instruction for Bengal, that by certain 
relaxations of the rules, the grant-in-aid system might be made applicable to classes 
now practically excluded from the benefit of it ; but the modifications proposed by 
Mr. Gordon Young are of such a nature that, if adopted, they would in effect do 
away with the distinctive characteristics of the system. 

. 39. I now proceed to offer some observations on the facts which have been 
brought out in the pre^eeding review, and in doing so I shall, as far as possible, follow 
the order in whicli the several branches of the subject arc placed in the third para- 
graph of this despatch. 

40. The Education Department seems to have been framed in general accord- 
ance with the instructions of the Court of Directors. 
inSt”oV Eduwitio^.^ t)cpart- establishments for managing the 

department is no doubt large, as compared with the 
expenditure on the direct work of instruction ; and though His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment arc not prepared to pronounce it excessive, nevertheless they are desirous that 
... , you should review the existing establishments, and 

tion out of tho Govomment carefully consider whether the cost of the controlling 
Treasury in 18d6-o7. £233,800. establishments bears more than a fair proportion to 

the expenditure of Government on direct measures for instruction, and whether 

such cost is pioperly susceptible of reduction. In considering this question, 

. . , it must be borne in .mind that the duty of the 

Authonsed amount of controll- ^ 

ing establishments, which is pro- Controlling officers IS not merely to superintend the 

m.8^ directly supported by Government; 

but that it is the business of the department to 
exercise a^olose scrutiny into all the agencies in operation throughout the countty 

3m 
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{131) Despatch for the instruction of the people ; to point out deficiencies wherever they exist ; 
of 1859 — to suggest remedies to Government ; and bring the advantages of education 

contd. before the minds of the various classes of the community ; to act as the channel 

of communication on the subject between Government and the community at 
large ; and generally to stimulate and promote, under the prescribed rules, all 
measures having for their object the secular education of the people. It is evideni' 
that a very inadeq uate opinion would be formed of the valub of the agency respon* 
sible for these varied duties, from the mere comparison of its cost with that of 
the existing educational institutions of Government, especially when it is considered 
that it has been necessary to constitute the controlling establishments at once on a 
complete footing, while the establishments for direct instruction are naturally of 
slower growth. 

^l. After a full consideration of the grounds on which the Court of Directors 
formerly gave their sanction, as a temporary arrangement, to the employment of 
oov^anted civil servants in the Department of Education, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are, on the whole, of opinion that, as a general rule, all appointments in the 
Department of Education should be filled by individuals unconnected with the service 
of Government, either civil or military. It is not their wish that ofiicers now in the 
department should be disturbed for the sole purpose of carrying out this rule, and . they 
are aware that difficulty might at present be experienced in finding well qualified 
persons, unconnected with regular services, to fill vacant oflices in the department. 
But it is their desire that the rule now prescribed be kept steadily in view, and that 
^ery encouragement be given to persons of education to enter the ducational service, 
even in the lower grades, by making it known that in the nominations to the higher 
officers in the department, a preference will hereafter be given to those who may 
so enter it, if competent to discharge the duties. 

42. The establishment of universities was not a measure calculated per se 

. to excite apprehensions in the native mind. It did 

KHtabliMhinont of UnivorKitics. . # i • . . , . 

not in fact bring any new principle into operation 

being little more than an expansion of l.he arrangements which had for many years 
been in operation for testing the powers and attainments of the young men edu- 
cated in the colleges and more advanced [schools. Ko leaching of any sort wag 
proposed to be given in connection with examinations for degrees, in respect to 
which any difficulty might have arisen, vt-z., that of reckoning the marks obtained 
by those candidates for honours who might voluntarily submit themselves to ex- 
amination in Paley’s Evidences of Christianity and Butler’s Analogy of Revealed, 
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Religion, the Home Authorities determined that such computation should not be {131) DeBpU/oK 
allowed, and thus removed all possible ground of misapprehension. of 1859—^ 

contd. 

43. No spedial instructions on the subject of the Universities seem at present 
to be called for. 


44. The institution of training schools docs not seem to have been carried ou|j 

to the extent contemplated by Court of Directors, 
Irammg Schools. Majesty’s Government agree in the remarks 

contained in the despatch of July, 1854, as to the necessity of such institutions fo]^ 
Anglo-vernacular as well as for vernacular schools. All reports concur as to the 
want of trained masters in the schools in which English is taught, and as to the 
frequent inefficiency of the English teaching from the want of masters well acquaint- 
ed with the language. It seems to be very seldom found practicable to secure in 
India the services of competent men, and the engagement of persons in this country 
appears, at present the only available means of supplying the deficiency. This is 
evidently an expensive mode of proceeding, and it may bo hoped that at no dis- 
tant period institutions may be in operation at all the presidencies, calculated to 
Supply masters for all classes of schools, and thus in time greatly to limit if not 
altogether to obviate the necessity of recruiting the educational service by means 
of encouragements made in this country. 1 request that a definite statement may 
be furnished of the measures which you may propose to take for this purpose. 


45. The Government Anglo-vernacular colleges appear, on the whole, to 

be ill a satisfactory state ; and in those cases 

Governmont Collogoa. . ji-.i i. r i. 

where defects have been found to exist measures are 
in progres for placing the institutions on a better footing. 

46. The Government English and Anglo-vernacular schools seem to be generally 

in a satisfactory state, and to bo not unpopular with 
Anglo-vernacular native community. By the order of 1854, the 

extension of a graduated system of these schools 
throughout the provinces of India was proposed to be accomplished by the establish- 
ment of a limited number of Government institutions of different grades, or preferen- 
tially, by the encouragement of schools on the grant-in-aid plan ; it being hoped 
that private schools, aided by Government would eventually take the place uni- 
versally of the several classes of Government institutions. 1 see no reason to make 
any change in the orders applicable to the class of schools which comes under this 
heading. , 

3 m2 
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{181) Desvatck 
of 1869^ 
contd. 


Female Eduoation. 


47. It appears that both the difficulties and the importance o| female educa- 
tion are adequately appreciated by the officers of 
the Department of Education and no present order 
respecting it seem> therefore, to be required. But Her Majesty’s Government are 
desirous of being made acquainted with the opinion which you may be led to form 
as to the genuineness of the change of feeling which appears in some localities to have 
taken place regarding it, and as to the nature and degree of the influence which may 
safely and properly be exerted by the officers of the Department of Education to 
promote the extension of schools for females. 


48. With regard to vernacular education, it appears that, with the exception 

,, , M , of the North-Western Provinces, where provision 

Voruttoular Educatiuii. , i t i i* i ^ 

had been made for the gradual extension of schools 

over the entire country, by the combined operation of Mr. Thomason’s scheme of 

tehselee schools and the hulkabundec system, no general plan had been decided 

on in any of the presidencies. It is obvious that no general scheme of popular 

education could bo framed which would be suitable for all parts of India. But in 

accordance with the course followed in the North-Western Provinces by Mr. 

Thomason, and in some of the Bengal districts by Mr. Woodrow, it is most important 

to make the greatest possible use of existing schools and of the masters to whom 

however inefficient as teachers, the people have been accustomed to look up with 

respect. 


49. The difficulties experienced by the officers of the Department of Educa- 
tion in establishing a general system of popular 
SohooUk" Vernacular gcj^Q^ig bayig of the existing rules for the 

administration of grants-in-aid, has been already 
referred to. But apart from the difficulty, and in many cases the impossibility 
of obtaining the local support required for the establishment of a school under the 
grants-in-aid system, it cannot bo denied that the mere requisitions made for the 
purpose by the officers of the Education Department may have a tendency not only 
to create a prejudice against education, but also to render the Government itself 
unpopular. And besides the unpopularity likely to arise from the Remands on the 
poorer members of the community, made in the way either of persuasion, or of 
authority, there can be no doubt that the dignity of^the Government is compro- 
mised by its officers appearing in the light of importunate, and often unsuccessful 
applicants for pecuniary contributions for objects w:hioh the Government is con- 
fessedly very anxious to promote. 
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50. On the whole Her Majesty’s Government can entertain little doubt that {131) Despot^ 
the lirant-ih-aid system, as hitherto in force, is unsuited to the supply of vernacular of 1859— 
education to the* masses of the population : and it appears to them, so far as they contd. 

have been able to form an opinion, that the means of elementary education should 
be provided by the direct instrumentality of the officers of Government according 
to some one of the plans in operation in Bengal and the North-Western Provinces 
or by such modification of those schemes as may commend itself to the several local 
Governments as best suited to the circumstances of different localities. Assuming 
that the task of providing the means of elementary vernacular education for those 
who are unable to procure it for themselves is to bo undertaken by the State, they 
are strongly of opinion that the officers of tlie Department of Education should be 
relieved from the onerous and invidious task of soliciting contributions for the 
support of these schools from classes whose moans, for the most part, arc extremely 
limited, and whose appreciation of the advantages of education does not dispose 
them to make sacrifices for obtaining it. 

51. As regards the source from which the funds for elementary education 
should be obtained, it has been on different occasions, proposed by officers connected 
with education that, in order to avoid difficulties experienced in obtaining volun- 
tary local support, an education rate should be imposed, from which the cost of 
all schools throughout the country should be defrayed. And other officers, who 
have considered India to be as yet unprepared for such a measure, have regarded 
other arrangements as merely temporary and palliative, and the levy of a compul- 
sory rate as the only really effective step to be taken for permanently supplying 
the deficiency. 

52. The appropriation of a fixed proportion of the annual value of the land 
to the purpose of providing such means of education for the population immediately 
oonnected with the land, seems per se unobjectionable, and the application of a 
percentage for the construction and maintenance of roads appears to afford a suitable 
precedent for such an impost. In the North-Western Provinces the principle has 
already been acted on, though the plan has there been subjected to the important 
modification that the Government shares the burden with the landholder, and that 
the consent of the latter shall be a necessary condition to the introduction of the 
arrangement in any locality. The several existing inspectors of schools in Bengal 

of opinion that an education rate might without difficulty be introduced into 
that presidency, and it seems not improbable that the levy of such a rate, under 
thedirectauthorityof the Government, would be acquiesced in with far more readi- 
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(131) Despatch ntes and with loss dislike than a nominally voluntary rate proposed by the local 
of 1859 — officers. 

contd. 53. I am desirous that after due communication with the sevf^ral local Govern- 

ments, you should carefully consider the subjects just discussed, and should furnish 
me with your opinion as to the necessity of relinquishing the existing grants-in-aid 
system as a means of providing popular vernacular sqhools throughout th® 
country, and as to the expediency of imposing a special rate to defray the expense 
of schools for the rural population. 

54. The peculiar objections which have been shown to attach to the grants-in- 

aid system, when applied to vernacular education, do 

an2'“^™"oai!!r Sch^lf Connection with English 

and Anglo-vernacular schools. The conductors of 
existing schools of these kinds are generally anxious to obtain grants, and the 
Government and its officers are, therefore, not placed in the unbecoming position 
of unsuccessful applicants for 2>eGuniary contribution towards a public object 
Which the Government is known to be desirous to promote but which its influence 
is seen to be unable to secure. 

55. On the other hand, the comparatively small number of scholars in th® 
Government colleges and schools sufficiently shows what ample scope there is for 
every agency which can bo brought in the field of educational labour, and the 
expediency of making use of, and fostering, all such agency as is likely to engage 
in the works with earnestness and efiiciency. There can be no doubt of the great 
advantage of promoting in the native community a spirit of self-reliance, in 
opposition to the habit of depending on Government and its officers for supply of 
local wants ; and if Government shall have undertaken the responsibility of placing 
within reach of the general population the means of a simple elementary educa- 
tion, those individuals or classes who require more than this, may, as a general 
rule, be left to exert themselves to procure^ it with or without the assistance of 
Government. 

56. You are aware that, besides the other advantages of the plan of grants- 
in-aid, the authority of the despatch of 1854 regarded the system as carrying out 
in the most effectual manner the principle of perfect religious neutrality, and as 
solving, in the best practicable way, various difficult questions connected with 
education arising out of peculiar position of the British Government in India. If, 
on the other hand, by the natural operation of the system, grants have been made 
to missionary societies, assistance has, on the other, been extended to schools under 
the management of natives, whether Hindoos or Mahomedans. The principle of 
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pwrfeot netttr^t7 m matters of religion, on which the system has been brought into {131\ DeavaU^ 
operation in India, have been laid down and promulgated with unmistakeable dis- 0 / 1859 — 
tmotness in the published rules. The amount contributed to missionary institu" contd. 
tions bears but a’amall proportion to the general expenditure on education, and be' 
aides the numerous native schools established under the grants-in-aid system in 
the Mofussil, the Sanskrit Oollege and the Madrassa ate maintamed in t\vevt mte- 
trity at Calcutta, for the exclusive benefit oI the members o! the lliudu and ^aho- 
medan communities respectively. 

57. But as it has been alleged that, notwithstanding these precautions, jea- 
lousy has been excited by the assistance ’indirectly extended, through the medium 
of grants-in-aid, to missionary teaching, I am anxious to learn your opinion as to 
the manner in which, on the whole the grant-in-aid system operates, as to the 
necessity of making any, or what, alterations in the existing rules, and as to the 
feeling with which, in your opinion it is regarded by the community in those dis- 
tricts in which it has been brought into operation. 

58. The several branches into winch the subject divided itself, with reference 
to the despatch of 1854, have now been examined, and, as far as possible under the 
circumstances disposed of ; but in referring to you, for consideration and report, 
the subject of the state and prospeets of edueation in India, I cannot leave unnoticed 
the question of religious teaching, and more particidarly that of the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, in the Government Schools. 

59. From the earliest period at wliich the British Government in India directed 
its attention to the subject of education, all its measures, inconsistency with the 
policy which regulated its proceedings in other departments of the State, have been 
based on the principle of perfect religious neutrality, in other words, on an abstinence 
from all interference with the religious feelings and practices of the natives, and 
on the exclusion of religious teaching from the Government schools. As a necessary 
part of this policy, the Holy Scriptures have been excluded from the course of teach- 
ing, but Bible has a place in school libraries, and the pupils are at liberty to study 
it, and to obtain instruction from their masters as to its facts and doctrines out of 
school hours, if they expressly desire it. This provision is displeasing to many of 
those who have^ interested themselves in the education of the people of India, aud 
some of the missionaries especially are much dissatisfied with it, and are desirous 
that direct instruction in the Bible should be afforded in the Government school 
as a part of the regular course of teaohiug. Some of the greatest friends of native 
education, however, who are warmly interested in missionary operations, declared 
themsdves, before the Parliamentary Committees of 1863, to be averse to any 
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(131) Despatch chaiige in the established policy of Oovemment in this respect. The main argu- 
of 1869^ ment of these gentlemen rested on the alarm and distrust which would probably be 

OOntd. excited by the introduction of religious teaching into the Government Schools 

even if attendance in the Bible classes were declared to be voluntary. But it was 
further observed, that it would not be honest to accept the consent of the people 
themselves to attend the classes, and that it was not probable that the assent of the 
parents would be given ; and it was pointed out that most*^ of the masters in the 
Government institutions are natives, and that instruction in the facts and doctrines 
of the Bible, given by heathen teachers, would not be likely to prove of much 
advantage. 

60 . It would certainly appear that the formation of a class for instruction in 
the Bible, even though attendance on it might be voluntary, would at any time be 
a measure of considerable hazard, and at best of doubtful countervailing advantage 
more especially at the present time the introduction of change in this respect might 
be found peculiarly embarrassing. The proclamation of Her Majesty, on assuming 
the direct control of the Government of India, plainly declared that no interference 
with the religion of the people, or with their habits and usages, was to take place. 
Now, though in this country there might seem but a slight difference between the 
liberty enjoyed by the pupils to consult their teachers out of school hours with 
regard to the teaching of the Bible, and the formation of a class for affording such 
instruction in school hours to such as might choose to attend it, it is to be feared 
that the change would seem by no means a slight one to the natives of India, and 
that the proposed measure miglit, in a political point of view, be objectionable and 
dangerous, as tending to share the confidence of the native community in the assur- 
ances of a strict adherence to past policy in respect to religious neutrality, which 
Her Majesty has been pleased to put forth. 

61 . The free resort of pupils of all classes to Government Schools, even at times 
when unusual alarm has been excited in the minds of the natives, is a sufficient proof 
of the confidence which is felt in the promises of Government, that no interference 
with religious belief will be allowed in their schools, and this confidence Her Majesty’s 
Government would be very reluctant to disturb by any change /)f system which 
might give occasion to misapprehension. They are unable, therefore, to sanction 
any modification of the rule of strict religious neutrfility as it has hitherto been 
enforced in the Government schools, and it accordingly remains that, the Holy 
Scriptures being kept in the library, and being open^to all pupils who may wish to 
study them, and the teachers being at liberty to afford instruction and es^anations 
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ri^vding tham to all who may voluntarily seek it, the course of study in all the {131) Despatch 
Government institutions, confined to secular subjects. of 1859 — 

62, It is my ihtention, in this despatch, to confine iny lenvatka to the 
of general education, and I, therefore, abstain from noticing the means ol instme- 
tion in the special subjects of medicine, law, and civil engineering, which are afforded 
in the Government colleges at the different presidencies. I will merely remark 
that through those institutions, a course of honourable occupation is opened out 
to those young men who, having obtained a certain amount of general education, 
apply themselves to any one of the special subjects of study and go through the 
prescribed examination. Some of tlie institutions have been in operation for many 
years, and a large number of native youth who have passed through them are en- 
gaged in the public service, and others are prosecuting the practice of their profes; 
sion on their own account. 

G3. I am happy to add that inducements to self-improvement arc not confined 
to such special employments. It has long been the object of several Governments 
to raise the qualifications of the public servants even in the lowest appointments, 
and by recent orders, no person can, without a special report from the appointing 
officers, be admitted into the service of Government on a salary exceeding Rs. 6 
per mensem, who is destitute of elementary education ; and elaborate rules have been 
framed, by which a gradually ascending scale of scholastic qualification is required 
in those entering the higher ranks of service. It may be anticipated that many 
years will elapse before a sufficient number of educated young men are raised up 
in India to supply the various subordinate officers in the administration in the man- 
ner contemplated by the new rules. 

64. It is the desire of Her Majesty’s Government that your report shall not be 
confined to those points which have bean specially referred to in this despatch but 
shall embrace the whole subject of general education . They will expect to receive 
among other things, full statistical information as to the number of schools, estab* 
lished since 1854, whether by Government, or with the aid of Government ; the cost 
of the. several schools ; and the whole expense incurred by the Government under 
the various heada* of controlling establishments, instructive establishments, and 
grants-in-aid ; and alpo, as far as practicable, the number and character of school 
unconnected with G<ivernment aid or control. The impressions which they have 
received, ahdLthe views which they have expressed, are necessarily, from the want 
of sufficient information, stated with some reservation, and they will expect to re- 
ceive from you the m.eans of judging of the correctness of their conclusions together 

3n 
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{131) Despakli with a full and deliberate expression of your opinion as to the operation of the exist' 

of 1859 — ing scheme of education in all its parts. 

coutd. 65. In conclusion, I have to call your attention to the questionreferred to at 

the commencement of this despatch, viz., that of the connection between the recent 
disturbances in India and the measures in progress for the proseoution of educatiou 
It is in the reports of a few of the officers of the Bengal Government that any official 
information is afforded on this point, and in them the evidence amounts but to 
litde, and is confined to Behar. In that province, previously to the outbreak, it 
was reported that some jealousy had been raised by the part taken by Government 
in the work of education ; but it would appear that this jealousy had originated 
rather from a general indisposition to Government interference, and from a vagUe 
feeling that the spread of knowledge itself is inconsistent with the maintenance 
of the native religions, than from special objection to any part of the Government 
scheme. In the reports from Behar since the commencement of the mutinies, the 
continued existence of such feelings is not mentioned, and the disposition of the 
people towards education is spoken of in less discouraging terms, and it is satisfactory 
^0 find that in few oases had any schools been given up in consequence of the dis* 
turbances, though some schools had been suspended for a time by the presence of 
rebels in the village. 

66. It is impossible to found any conclusions on information so manifestly 
insufficient as that which Her Majesty’s Government possess, and they have, there* 
fore to commend this most important question to your careful consideration. It is 
obvious that measures, however good in themselves, must fail, if unsuited to those 
for whose benefit they are intended ; and it seems important, therefore to learn 
whether any of the measures taken by Government in recent years to promote the 
education of the natives of India have been such as to afford just ground of suspi. 
cion or alarm ; whether, notwithstanding the absence of any just ground of alarm, 
there has in fact existed a misunderstanding of the intentions of Government 
with regard to their measures which excited apprdiensions, however unfounded ; 
and whether any, and what, alterations of existing arrangements can be devised 
by which, without drawing back from the great duty so deliberstely affirmed in the 
despatch of the 19th July, 1854, of raising the moral, inteUeStnal, and physical 
condition of Her Majesty’s subjects in India, by m^ans of improved and extended 
facilities of education,'the risk of misapprehension may be lessened, and the minds 
of the people may be set at rest. 

67. I rely on your immediate attention being given to the subject, and I shall 
hope to receive your report at the earliest practicable period. < 
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Deapaioh of the Court of Biieotore, 
dated 30th Deoembhr 1842. 

Seleotions from the records of the 
Madras Government. No. ii. 
Papers relating to public ins- 
truction. Compiled by A. J. 
Arbuthnot. Jfociras. 1855. Ap- 
pendix F. F.. pages cxovi-oxoix. 

193 

(64) 

Miuute'by the Miara^ of Tweeddale, 
28th Auguet 1843. 

Seleotions from the records of the 
Madras Government. No. ii. 
Papers relating to j^blio ins- 
truction. Comtiiled by A. J. 
Arbuthnot. Madras, 1866 , Ap- 
pendix H. H.. pages ooi-cox. 

194 

(66) 

Despatoh of the Court of Direotors, 
dated 28th August 1844. 

Seleotions from the reooidtof the 
Madras Government No. 11. 
Papers relating to public ins- 
tmotioiU Compiled by A. J. 
Arbuthnot. Madras, 14iM. Ap- 
pendix N. N.t pages odsaxm- 
ooxxgFei. 

196 
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volitme. 

■I^iJLk 

THlo. 

Heferenoe to previous publioation 


ObAPTSB V— -OOMlir. 


Paqs. 

(66) 

DeiMtoh of the Court of DireetoiUp 
No. 18» ^t^ l6th Sej^tember 1846. 

Seleotioiui from the reoorda of the 
Madras Qovemment, K6. ii. 
* Papers relating to puhlio ins- 
truotion. Compiled by A. J. 
Arbuthnot* 1866* Ap« 

pondix V. V., pegei eollii-ooliv. 

190 

(67) 

Deepatoh of the Court *of Directors^ 
9ih June 1847. 

Seleotions from the reoovds of the 
Madras Government* No. ii. 
Papers relating to public ins- 
tmi^on. Compiled by A. J. 
Aabnthnot, Mamw, 1866* Ap- 
pendix X. Xo* pagm oolx-oolzl. 

201 

(68) 

Minute bjr Sir Henry Pottinger, 6th , 
June 1851. 

Soleetions from the records of the 
Madras Government No. 2. 
Papers relating to publio ins- 
truetion. Compiled by A. J. 
Arbhthnot, 1866* Ap 

pendix Y.Y.* pages oolxii-oolxix. 

203 

(66) 

Minute by Mr. Thomae, 2rith June 
1851. 

Selections from the records of the 
Madras Government* No. 2. 
Papers relating to publio in- 
struction. Conmiled by A. J. 
Arbuthnot* Jfoims* 1866* App- 
pendix Z. Z.* pages colxxi- 
oclxxvii. 

200 

(70) 

Minute by BIr. D. Eliott, 5th August 
1861. 

Seleotions from the rooords of the 
Madras Government, No. 8. 
Papers retatlng to publio in- 
stroetioQ. Compiled by A. J. 
Arbuthnot* Jfoaras* 18 m* Ap- 
pendix A.A.A.* pages cdxxvvii- 
ooxovi. 

209 

(71) 

(72) 

Minute of the Board of Goyemom of 
the Madraa UniTemity, Znd July 
1868.e 

Letter* dated theMi November 1864, 
fironi Mie Ooyemment of Madras, 
to the Gpremment of India. 

Selections from the records of the 
Madras Government* No. 2. 
Papers relating to public in- 
struction. Compiled by A. J. 
Arbuthnot* Masras, IS66» Ap- 
pendix 0. C. C * pac^ ooxovii- 
oooiv. 

213 

216 
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No. of 
dooument. 

Title. 
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Rdetenceto 

pieseiit 

vednme. 


Cbaftbr V — conid. 


Paoa. 

(78) 

Letter, doted the 26th Jenuary 185IL 
from the fvoveniment of TndiOa to 
the Government of Madrae. « 


218 

(74) 

1 Ednoational Notification of the 26th 
August 1866. 

Report on public inatmetion in the 
Madras J^esidenoy for 1857-68 
(Saleritofis /rom the records 
the Madras Ocvsmmeni, No. 66), 
Mttdras, 1868, pages 62-68. 

210 

(7«) 

Letter No. 1231, dated the 24th Sep- 
tember 1866, from the Director of | 
i PuUio Inatruetion, Madran, to the 

1 Oovemment of Madras. 

Report on public instruction in the 
Madras Presidenoy for 1860-60. 
{StiUciion from ike records cf the 
Madras QovernmssU, No. 69), 
Madras, 1858, pages ol-olvii. 

225 


CHAPTli]l VI. 



"(76) 

Ciroular letter, dated 3rd Mdy 1843, . 
to the Local OommittceR. 1 

General report on public instrao- 
tion in the Lower Provinoes of 
the Bengal Presidenoy, for 1843- 
44, CakutUs, 1844, Appendix No. 
1, page oxi. ^ 

232 

(76a) 

Enclosure to (76). Extract from a 
lioaolntion of the Oovemment of 
India, dated 29th April 1843. 

General report on public instruc- 
tion in the Lower Provinoes of 
the Bengal Presidenoy, for 1843- 
44, Cedcutia, 1844, Appendix No. 
1, page oxli. 

233 

(77) 1 

i 

Letter No. 865, dated the 8th August 
1843, from the Oovelfinient of the 
North-Western Provinoes, to the 
Oovemment of Bengal. 

General report on public instruo- 
tion in tne North-Western Pro- 
vinces of the Bengal Presidenoy, 
for 1843-44, Affra, 1844, Appen- 
dix 0., pages xix-xxi. 

1 233 

1 

1 

I7m) I 

1 

Ciroular letter, dated 1846, from the 
Oovemment of North-Western 
Provinoes. 

Oenersl report on publie instruc- 
tion in the North-Western Pm- 
vinocs of the Bengal Presidenoy, 
for 1844-46, Agra, 1846, Appen- 
dix J., pages xoi-xoiii. 

236 

1 

(7f> 

i 

1 

Letter No. 800, dated the 2nd Sep- 
tember 1844. to the Revd. J. J. 
Moore. 

^ 1 

General re|iort on publio instmo- 
tion in tne North-Western Pro- 
vinces of the Bengal Piealdeney , 

r /or 1344 Ajuicn- 

dix peges ii-lii. 

230 
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BefwMiMto 
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Paox. 


Ckaptkb VI— eoMitf. 



(80) 

i 

Letter No. 1O80» dated the 18th 
November 1 840« from'tbe Govern- . 
ment of the North- Western Piro- 
vlnoee, to Government of Inilia^ | 
Aubmitting the North-Western | 
Provinoes scheme for founding 
village schools. 

Selections from the records of the 
Government, North-Western 

Provinces. Mr. Thomason's 

I>fNipatolies* Cal^iuUa, 1886, 
Vol. i, pages 329-333. Thornton, 
R. — ^Memoir on the statistics of 
indigenous educaoation within 
the North-Western Provinces 
of the Bengal Presidency, 
1850, Appendix , pages 

103-106. 

240 

(80a) 

The North-Western Scheme for 
founding village schools. 

1. Selections from the records of 

Government, North-Western 

Provinces. Mr. Thomason’s 

Despatches, CaletUta, 1856, 
Vol. i, pages 332-333. 

2. Thornton, R., Memoir on the 
statistics of indigenous educa- 
tiem within the Moith- Western 
Provinoes of the Bengal Presi- 
dency, CaleuUa, 1850, Appendix 

, pages 106-107. 

242 

(81) j 

letter, dated the 18th April 1848, 
from the Government of North- 
Western Provinces, to the Govern- 
ment of India* regarding village 
schools in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. 

1. Selections from the records of 
Government, North-Western 

Provinces. Mr. Thomason's 
Despatches, Calcutta, 1856, 
Vol. i, pages 397-402. 

' 2. Thornton, R., Memoir on the 
statistics of indigenous educa- 
tion within the North-Western 
Provinces of the Bengal Presi- 
dency, Caieuita, 1850, Appendix 
, pages llO-llo. 

243 

18la) 

i Scheme for promoting vernacular 
education in the North-Western 

1 . Pimiiices. 

. \i Selections from the records of 
Government, North-Western 

Provinces. Mr. Thomason’s 
Despatches, CalcaHai 1866, 
Vol. i, pages 403-405. 

2, Tbomton, R.f Memoir on the 

statistics of indigenenis educa- 
tion within the North-Western 
Provinces, Coleuttg, 1850 , 

Appendix , P^gea 116-118.' 

246 
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RdTemiaeto 
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Ohaptbb VI— eoiUd. 


Paob. 

(82) 

Deepetoh No. 14, dated 3rd October 
1340, to the Qovemment of India. 

Thornton, R., Memoir on the 
statistics of indigenons eduoa- 
ti«m within the N<Mrth*Westem 
Provinces of the Bengal Fresi- 
den<^, CdkMa^ 185C^ Appen- 
dix , pages 118-110. 

248 

(«3) 

Roflolution of the Qovemment of the 
North-Western Provinces, No. 140< 
A., dated the 9th February 1050. 

Thornton, R., Memoir on the 
statistics of indigenous educa- 
tion within the North-Western 
Provinces of the Benj^ Fresi- 
den<^, CaleiUtaf 18(k)^ Appen- 
dix, , pages 120-lEl. 

840 

(84) 

Extract from Mr. Thomason’s Minute 
dated the 7tb May 1841. 

General report of the late General 
Committee of public instmetion 
(Bei^), for 1840-41 and 1841- 
42, Ckikmtia, 1842, Appendix 
No. V, page xxii. 

252 

(88) 

Extract from Mr. Thomason’s Minute, 
dated the 7th May 1841. 

General report of the late General 
Committee of public instruction 
(Bengal), for 184^41 and 1841- 
42, Coloidfo, 1842, Appendix No. 
V, pages xxiii-xxviii. 

262 

(80) 

(87) 

Extract from the Minute of Mr. 
Thomason, dated the 18th October 
1841. 

Extract from the Minute of Mr. 
Thomason, dated the 8th Novem* 
her 1841. • 

General report of the late General 
Committee of public instruction, 
1840-41 and 1841-42, Calcutta, 
1842, Appendix , page 

xxix. 

General report of the late General 
Committee of pnblio Instrao- 
tlmi, 1840-41 and 41-42, 
OideuUa, 1842, Appendix , 

pages xxxi-xxxii. 

253 

254 

(88) 

ReMit on the Sanskrit College, 
Benares, dated 3rd Mav 1841, by 
G.T. MarshaO. 

# 

General report of the late General 
Committee of pnblio Instmotion, 
1840-41 and 1841-42, Coleglfa, 
1842, Appendix No. xiii, pages 
xov-o. 

264 

(89) 

Report on the Sanskrit College, 
Benares, 1840^. 

General report hn public instruo- 
tion in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces of the Bengal Presidenmr, 
1840-50, Agra, ISBO, pages47-48. 

256 
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dooaaaoai. 

Tiltoo 

Belerenoe to pterious publieation. 

! ySSmo. 


^ — - 

Ghaptbb VII. 


Paob. 

(98) 

Minute, dntod the ttth June 1854, by 
the MarquoMi of Dalhousie. 

4 

T Not previoutly printwl. Home 
Deportment. Eduootion Canaul- 
totion, 20th Ootober 1854. Noe. 
49 and 00. 

284 

(99) 

Extract from Mr. Arnold's Heport on 
public instruction (in the Pmijab), 
1858-57. 

The b^nnings of Western educa- 
tion in Pvmiab, Mr. Amold*s 
Report on public instruotion for 
1856-57, Lahore, 1917, pages 
1-13. 

288 

(100) 

Extracts from Mr. Arnold's Report 
on public instruction in the Punjab 
18^-58. 

iNot previottdy printed. Annual 
Report on punllo instruotion in 
the Punjab, 1857-58 (Manusoript 
copy) paragraphs 4, 9, 11, 12, 
17, 19, 21, 23, 24, 29 and 30. 

300 

(101) 

Extracts from a letter No. 102, dated 
the 29rd January 1880, from the 
GoTcmmont of India, to the Oov- 
ommont of the Punjab. 

Annual report on public instruo- ! 
tion in the Punjab, 1857-58 
(Manuscript copy) paragraphs 
3,4,5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11 and 14. 

306 

(102) 

Extracts from the report on popular 
education in the Punjab And its 
dependencies, 1850-80, by Captain 
A. R. FuUer. 

Report on popular education in 
the Punjab and its dependen- 
cies, 1859-80, by Captain A. R. 

1, Fuller, Lahore, 186, page 4. 

308 


Craptkb Vlll. 



(103) 

Extract from the report of the Corn* 
mitt^ appointed by the Indian 
Govemnient to inquire into the 
state of medical education. 

Trcvel van, Ch. E. in the education 
of the people of India, London, 
1838, Appendix , pages 

207-208. 

315 

(104) 

Letter, dated the 7th March 1835, 
from the GkiTomment, to the 
Genexml Gommittoe on public 
instruotion. r 

i 

j 

316 

(105) 

Resolution, dated the 28th January 
18359 on the new Medical College, 
CalouttB. 


317 

(100) 

Resolutioa on the 8»i^pilM)|oal College 
atCaloutta. 

. ' 

321 
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No. of 
dooumeni. 

Title. 

Reforenoo to previous publication. 

Reference to 
present 
volume. 


CHAPT^iiB VIII — contd. 


Paqb. 

(107) 

Gonoral orders by tho Right Hon'ble 
the President in Council, Fort 
William, 12th August 1839. 

Report of the General Committee 
on public instruction of the 
Presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal 1839-40, Oalcuita^ 1841, 
Appendix No. V., pages clv- 
clix. 

323 

(108) 

Extract from a Despatch from the 
Hon’ble Court of Directors, No. 9 
of 9th July 1845. 

General report on public instruc- 
tion in the Lower Provinces of 
tho Bengal Presidency, 1845- 
46, Caleuttaf 1886, page 125. 

326J 

(109) 

General orders of the Hon’ble the 
President of the Council of India 
in Council. Fort William, 25th 
Juno 1847. 

General report on public instruc- 
tion in the Lower Provinces of* 
the Bengal Presidency, 1847- 
48, Calcviiat 1848, Appendix No. 
xi, pages clxvi-clxvii. 

326 

(110) 

Extracts from the Despatch of the 
Court of Directors, 18th October 
1843. 

i 

Selections from the records of the 
Madras Government, No. ii. 
Papers relating to public instruc- 
tion, by A. J, Arbuthnot, 
MadriMf 18.15, Appendix L.L., 
pages eexx and eext . , paragraphs 
7 and 11. 

^331 

(111) 

Order, No. 3757, dated 24th October 
1859. 

Selections from tho records of the 
Madras Government, No. Ixix. 
Report on rablio instruction in 
the Madras IVesidency, 1859-60, 
Madrae, 1861, Appendix F., 
pages ccviii-coxi. 

331 

(112) 

Medical College, Madras. 

Selections from the records of the 
Madras Government, No. Ixix. 
Report on public instruction in 
the Madras Presidency, 1859- 
60, Madra»f 1861, page 75. 

334 

(113) 

Course of instruction pursued at the 
Grant Medical College, Bombay, 
in ldlt5.40 to 1847-48. 

Report of the Board of Education 
for 1847 and 1848, Bombay, 1850, 
pages 13-14. 

337 

(U4) 

Extracts from the General report on 
public instruction, in the Lower 
Provinces of the Bengal Presi- 
dency, 1848-49. 

General report on public instruc- 
tion in the Lower Provinces of 
the Bengal Presidency, 1848-49, 
CaieuUa, 1850b pages 11-12, 
16-17. 

339 
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No. of 
doeument. 

Title. 

Reference to previous publication. 

1 

Reference to 
present 
volume. 


Ghaftsb VIII — eonid. 

' 

Page. 

(116) 

Minute by the Marquosa of Dalhousie, 
dated the 29th August 1848. 

T Not previously printed. Home 
Department. Public Consulta- 
tion, 2nd September 1848, No. 
30. 

341 

(1I«) 

Donpatch, dated Ist September I854» 
to the Court of Directorn. 


342 

(117) 

Despatch, dated the 2nd May 1855. 
to the Governor General of India 
in Council. 

« 

Selections from the records of the 
Government of India. Home 
Dej^rtment, No. Ixxvi. 

A collection of Despatches from 
the Home Government on the 
subject of education in India. 
1854 to 1868, Calcutta, 1870, 
page 32. 

343 

(118) 

Ijettor No. 757. dated 6th April 1853, 
to the Government of India. 

Selections from the records of the 
Madras Government. No. iv. 
Major Maitland's school for the 
instruction of the artificers 
and pupils at the gun carriage 
manufactory, 18.55. Madras, 
1870, page 27. 

344 

(119) 

Letter No. 192. dated the 13th Sep* 
tomber 1849. from Captain J. 
Maitland. Superintendent. Gun 
Carriage Manufactory, to F. J. 
Mouat. Esq.. Secretary to the 
Council of Education, Calcutta. 

lb, pages 42-53. 

345 

(120) 

Extract of a letter from Government 
No. 3096. dated 6th August 1850. 
paragraphs 4 to 9. relative to the 
class of Civil Engineers in the El- 
phinstone Institution. 

Report of the Board of Education. 
Bombay, for 1847 and 1848, 
Howbay, 1850. Appendix No. 
12, pages 198-199. 

351 

(121) 

Letter No. 313, dated 29th May 1851, 
from the Board of Education. 
Bombay, to Captain T. Gaisford. 
Secretary to the Public Works 
Commission. 

Ditto, Ist January 1850 to 30th 
April 1861. Bombay, 185(X Ap- 
pendix No. V. pages 100-1 0& 

T 

363 

(122) 

Extract from the Report of the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, Bombay. 
1856-57. 

Report of the Director of Public 
Instruction. Bombay, for 1856- 
57. Bombay, 1859, pages 43*44. 

355 ' 
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No. of 
dooumoat. 

* Title. 

Reforenoo to previous publication. 

Relerenoe to 
present 
volume. 


Chafteb. VIII — condd. 


Page. 

(123) 

Extract paragraphs 1 to 1 J of a letter 
addressed to the Uoveriunont of 
India, under date the 23rd 8ep-* 
tciuber 1847, No. 594A, pages 
2-4. 

General report on public instruc- 
tion, in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces of the Bengal Presi- 
dency, 1847-48, Agra^ 1849. 

357 

(124) 

Despatoh No. 23, dated the 2nd Juno 
1852, to the (Jovernor (icncral of 
India in Oouiieil. 

Ditto. 1852-53, Agra, 1853, 

|>ag<>8 152-155. 

358 

(125) 

Despatch No. 0, dated the 8th Feb- 
ruary 1854, to the Governor Genera) 
of India in Council. 

Thomason Civil Engineering Col- 
lege, Koorkeo, Cunendar, 1919, 
AXlahaJbadt 1919, page 20. 

361 


OUAFTEU IX. 



(126) 

Despatch No. If), dated the 10th July 

1 854, from the Court of Directors, 
to the Governor General in Coun- 
cil. 

Seleetions from the records of^the 
Government of India, Home 
Department, No. Ixxvi. A col- 
lection of despatches from tho 
Homo Dej^rtment on tho sub- 
ject of ecfucation, 1854to 1868, 
Calcutta, 1870, pages 1-25. 

361 

(126a) 

Abstract of Despatch from the Court 
of Directors, No. 49, dated 19th ^ 
July 1854. 

Hoiections from the records of the 
Government of India, Homo 
Department, No. Ixxvi. A col- 
lection of despatches from tho 
Home Government on tho sub- 
jeot of education, 1854 to 1868, 
Calcutta, 1870, Appendix to Des- 
patoh of 19th July 1854, 
pages i-iv. 

390 

(127) 

Minute by the Marquess of Dalhousie, 
dated the 30th December 1854. 

7 Not previously printed. Homo 
Department, Education Consul- 
tation, 26th January 1855, No. 
149. 

394 * 

(128)H 

# 

The Calcutta University Act, 1857 . 

Government of India Act, ii of 1857 

408 

(120) * 

The Bombay University Act, 1857 . 

Government of India Act, xxii of 
1857. 

414 

(130)1 

The Madras University Act, 1857 

Government of India Act, xxvii of 
1857. 

420 
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No. of 
dooumont. 

Title. 

• 

Roferouco to previous publication. 

Beferenoe to 
present 
volume. 


Chaptbr IX — cofUd. 

« 

Paob. 

(131) 

Diwpatoh No. 4, dated the 7t)i April 
1860. 

i 

Selections from the records of the 
Ciovemment of India, Home 
Department, No. Ixxvi. A col- 
lection of despatches from the 
Homo Government on the sub- 
ject of education in India, 1854 
to 1868, Calcutta, 1874, paffos 
113-134. 

426 

• 
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No. nl 
l>ocumciit 

Titles and Kcforeuces to previous publication or record. 

— 

Reference to 
present 
volume. 


Chapter 1. 

Page. 

[(i) 

Captain Candy's report on tlie Poona Sanskrit CoUofro, .... 
(Bombay Board of Bducatioii Bei>oi‘t, ld*10-41, liombtiy, pa^o 3o.) 

2 

(ii) 

Better^ dated 0th September 1851, from the Bombay Goverument, to the 
Board of Kduoation. 

(Report of the Board of Kducation from Ist January 18oO, to 30th April 
1851« No. IX, Bombay, 1801, Aj>pendix No. XIX, page e.\lvii. 

Chapter II. 

3 

(iii) 

Pisher's Memoir, dated 7th February 1827, compiled from the recordH of 

the Indian Governments at the Fi^t India House and a supple- 

mont to the foregoing Memoir dated 23rd February 1833. 

Minutes of Fvidenco taken before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Affairs of the Fast India Company, 14th February to 
17th July 1832, London^ 1832. 

(I Public Appendix I, 277-451 — also summarised in Part I.) 

32 

(iv) 

(Minute of Fvidenco of 1832 of the Revd. James Hough / 6. 1 l\iblio No. 
1854, page 245.) 

33 

(v«) 

(Minutes of evidonoe of 1853 of Sir G. F. Trevelyan, Second Report from 
the Select Committee of the House of L«ords .... on Her Majesty's Indian 
Territories, No. 6833, London, 1853, pages 200-201.) 

33 

1 

(v&) 

(Minutes of Fvidenee of 1853 of the Revd. J. Tucker, ibidem No. 8320, 
f 8321, page 347.) 

33 

(vc) 

s 

(Minutes of Fvidenee of 1853 of Mr. J. C. Marshman, Sixth Report from the 
Select Committee on Indian Territories, No. 8698, 87C^, 8701, page 44.) 

33 

iyrd) 

(Minutes of Fvideace of 1853 of laeutenant-Colonel W. Jacob, ibidem No. 
9«80, page *7.) 

1 

34 

<vi) 

‘ (Rofiort oi me Calcutta School Society, 1831) . • . • 

36 
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' Sources op Extracts Quoted in the Text — contd. 


No. of 
Dooument. 

Title and Roferonces to previous publication or record. * 

Reference to 
present 
volume . 


Chaftbb 11-^entd. * 

Paqb. 

(vii) 

(Biographical ukotch of David Haro, by Poary Chand Mitra, Calcutta, 
1877. pagoH 62-53. 64-60:) 

35 

(vlil) 

(Hindu JTonialo Kdii cation by Priscilla Chapman, London^ 1830, pages 82, 
85 87, 02-03, 114-110.) 

37 

(ix) 

First report on the state of education in Bengal, By W. Adam. 

(Adaui'ji reports on Vomaciilar Education in Bengal and Bihar, etc., by 
J. Long, Calcutta^ 1808, pages 33-34, 34-35.) 

39 

(X) 

(Nativo Female Education. The Calcutta Review, July 1863. Calcutta, 
1863. pages 81-82. 82-83, 83. 86, 04. 94-07.) 
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Short biographical notes on principal persons mentioned in 

THE VOLUME.* . 

Arnold^ William Delafield. (1828-59). An Anglo Indian official and novcliBt, 
the second son of Thomas Arnold, D.D., was born at Laleham, 7th April 1828 
and was educated at Rugby. He 'was elected a student of Christ Church, 
Oxford, in 1847, and in the following year proceeded to India as ensign in 
the 58th Regiment of native infantry. He soon became an assistant com- 
misaionoriu the Punjab, and in 1856 was appointed by Sir John Lawrence, 
Director of Public Instruction. The department was new, and its 
organisation fell entirely upon Arnold, who after much invaluable service, 
was obliged to quit India on sick leave, and died at Gibraltar on his way 
homo, 9th Aj)ril, 1859. His wife, Frances Anne, daughter of Majoi General 
Hodgson, had died shortly before in India. Their joint memories are 
celebrated by his brother Matthew in ** A Southern Night,*^ one of the most 
beautiful memorial poems in our language : — 

Ah ! where is he, who should have come 
Where that far sail is passing now 
He tarries where the Rock of Spain 
Mediterranean waters lave. 

See also Stanzas from Carnac, Arnold’s name is further perpetuated by an 
annual distribution of medals, bearing his likeness, to the best pupils in the 
schools which he founded, x>rovided from a fund subscribed by his fellow* 
workers in the Punjab. He is the author of * Oakfield, or Fellowship in 
the East’, a novel in two volumes, published in 1853 under the pseudonym 
of ** Punjabee.” It depicts the struggles of a young officer of exceptional 
culture and seriousness to elevate the low tone of the military society 
about liim, and the trials and problems forced upon him ^by the peculiar 
form of quixotism. It is well written and deeply interesting, imbued in 
every lino with the spirit of the author’s illustricyis father ; but, as is usually 
the case when the ethical element largely predominates, is open to the 
charge of insufficient sympathy with types of^ character alien from the 

'^C. £. Baokland'd valuable D;c/foitary of Indian Biography and the Dictionary qf National 
Biography have been freely used in oompiLing th^ae notes. ^ 
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AttNoiiD William Dblai'ikld. (1828-59) — covitd. 

writer’s own. He also translated Wiese’s * Letters on English Education ’ 
(1864), afid published in 1855 four lectures, treating respectively of the 
Palace of Westminister, the English in India, Caste, and the Discovery of 
America. (Diet. Nat. Biog.) 

Auckland, Georoe Eden, Earl of. (1784-49). Governor General 1836-42. Second 
son of the first Lord Auckland. Created Earl in 1839. Chiofiy engaged 
during his time in India with Afghan affairs. 

Bethune, John Elliot Drinkwater. ‘(1801-51). Educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Became legal member of the Council of the Government of 
India in 1848. Was President of the Council of Education. He established 
the Bethune School for Indian girls. Died at Calcutta in 1851. 

Candy, Major T. Superintendent of the Sanskrit College, Poona. 1840-51. 

Colvin, John Russell. (1807-67). Lieutenant Governor of the North Western 
Provinces from November 7, 1853, to September 9, 1857. Son of a Calcutta 
merchant. Educated at Hailoybury. Private Secretary to Lord Auckland 
1836-42. (See his note on education printed in Part I). Life by his son. 
Sir Auckland Colvin in the ‘ Rulers of India ’ series. 

Currie, Sir Frederic (Baronet). (1799-1876). Educated at the Charterhouse and 
Haileybury. Arrived in India 1820. Made Baronet in 1847. Foreign 
Secretary to the Government of India 1842. Resident at Lahore. Member 
of Council. Retired in 1853. Director of the East Indian Company in 
1854 and Chairman in 1857. Member of the Council of India from 1858. 

Dadabhoy Naokoji. (1821-1917). Educated at the Elphinstone Institution. 
Became Assistant Professor and later. Professor there in 1854. Went to 
England in 1858 and resided there many years. In 1874 became Dewan 
of Baroda. Several times President of the Indian National Congress. 

M. P. for Central Finsbury for 1892-95. 

Dalhousib, James Andrew Brown-Ramsay, First Marquess of (1812-60). Third 
son of the ninth Earl who was Commander-in-Chief in India. Educated 
at Harrow and Christ Church, Oxford. M. P. Governor General from 
January 12th, 1848, to 28th February 1856. His energetic government was 
much criticised. See Sir Edwin Arnold. The Marquis of Dalhousie’s Ad- 
ministration of British India. 2 Vols. and Str TV. Lee Warner^ s Life of 
the Marquie of DaVunteie, 2 Vols, 

* 3 9 2 
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Dovktok, John. (1800-36).’ Educated at Madras. Entered the Nizam’s Army in 
1817. He bequeathed some £60,000 to be divided between the Parental 
Academy at Calcutta (afterwards called the Doveton College) and the Doveton 
Collie, Madras. 

Huff, Alexandbr. (1806-J78). Ordained in 1829 and came out to Calcutta the 
same year as the first missionary to India of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland; Eouilded the Duff College at Calcutta. An energetic education- 
ist. He was in India 1830-36, 1840-60 and from 1856 to 1863. It is said 
that he inspired the Education Despatch of 1854. He edited the Calcutta 
Review and wrote India and Indian Miseiona. 

Eliott, Sir Daniel. (1798-1872.) Son of Sir W. Eliott. Came to Madras in 1817. 
Member of the Legislative Council of India, 1854-59. 

Elfhinstone, Mounstuart. (1779-1859). Governor of Bombay. Son of John 
eleventh Baron Elphinstone. Educated at the High School, Edinburgh. 
Came out to Bengal as a Writer in 1796. Resident at Nagpur 1804-08. 
Envoy to Kabul. Resident at Poona in 1811. Governor of Bombay from 
November 1819 to November 1827. Wrote Ilistory of India, An aaxmnt of 
the Kingdom of Cabul, etc. The Rise of the British Rower in the East. The 
EVphinstone Irwtitution, now the Elphinstone College was named after him. 

Elphinstone, Joh.s, B. Baron. (1807-60). Governor of Madras from March 1837 to 
S^tember 1842. Governor of Bombay, December 1853 to May 1860. 

Grant, Sir Robf.rt. (1779-1838). Governor of Bombay from 17th March 1835 
to the 9th July 1858. Born in Bengal, educated at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. Died at Dapuri. Wrote a volume of sacred poems, etc., Sketch 
of History of the East India Company and on the East India College at Hailey- 
hury. The Grant Medical College, Bombay, was erected in his memory. 

Hardinge, Henry, First Viscount of Lahore. 1786-1856. Governor General (23rd 
July 1844, 12th January 1848), Field Marshall. Lost an arm at Quatre 
Bras. K.C.B. in 1815. Created Viscount Hardinge 2nd May, 1846. 

Hare, David. (1775-1842). Came out to Calcutta in 1800a Friend of Raja Ram 
Mohon Roy. In conjunction with friends opened- the Hindoo College, Calcutta, 
on January 20th, 1817 and in 1818 founded^ the Calcutta School Book 
Society. Appointed a Judge of the Calcutta Court of Requests. Died of 
cholera on June 1st, 1842. The Hare School at Calcutta is after 

h>m. See Mittra, P. C. ; A Biographicail shetch of David Hare^ 
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Hodqson, Brian Houghton. (1800-94). Came to India in 1818. Besidoni of 
Nepal. Bemoved by Lord Ellenborough and xe^ned the seevioe. F. B. 8. 
in 1877. 

Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, Sir, (Baronet). (1783-1859). Visited China on several 
occasions. Made a large fortune, and was a liberal benefactor. Knighted 
in 1842, Baronet, 1858. 

Jervis, Georqe. Member, of the Board of Education of the Bombay Presidency, 
1844 to 1849. 

Kennedy, Vans, Major General. 1784-1846. Came to Bombay in 1800. Oriental 
Translator to the Bombay Government, Wrote voluminously. 

Mcleod, Sib Donald Fribll. (1810-77). Came to Bengal in 1828. Lieutenant 
Governor of the Punjab, 1865-70. K.C.S.l., 1866. Established the Punjab 
University. 

Mangles, Boss Donnelly. (1801-77). Came to India in 1820. Beturnod in 
1839. M, P. Director of the East India Company, and Chairman in 1857. 

Mouat, Frederick John. (1816-97). Doctor, M. D., LL.B., First Physician of the 
Medical College, Calcutta. Secretary of the Council of Education, Bengal. 
Wrote The Origin and Progress of Universities in India, 1886. 

Perry, Sir Thomas Erskinb. (1806-52). Chief Justice of Bombay in 1847. Pre- 
sident of 'the Board of Education. Betired in 1852. 

PoTTiNGBR, Sir Henry. (1789-1856). Baronet. Entered Army in Bombay in 
1806. Travelled through Persia. Political Agent for Sind. Sent to China 
as Envoy in 1841. Governor of Hong Kong 1843-44 ; Governor of the Cape 
of Good Hope 1844 ; Governor of Madras, 1848-54. 

Prinsep, Henry Thoby. (1792-1878). Elder Brother of James Prinsep. Came 
to India in 1809. Member of the Council of the Governor General. 
Betired in 1843. Director of the East India Company, 1850. Strong 
Orientalist and strenuous opponent of Macaulay. Friend of G. F. Watts 
who lived with Prinsep for 25 years, and Burne Jones. Wrote on India, 
etc. 

Beid, H. S, Vfisitor General of the North Western Provinces Schools, 1850-54. 
First Director of Public Instruction, North Western Provinces. 

Seal, ^iitrrTi Lal. (1791-1864). Merchant and land owner of Calcutta. Endowed 
an English School at Calcutta. Gave land for the Medical Collie. Seal’s 
Free School still exists. 
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SuNKERSETT, Jaoannath. (1802-65). Member of the Legislative Assembly, 
Bombay and the Board of Education. One of t he founders of the Elphinstone 
College. 

Tagore, Prassaki^a Kumar. (1801-68). Educated at the Hindu* College, Calcutta. 
Member of Legislative Council. A Governor of the Hindu College and Mem^^ 
ber of the Council of Education. C.S.I. in 1866. 

Thomas, John Freyer. (1797-1877.) Came to India in *1816. Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Madras in 1845. Member of Madras Council, 1860-55. 

Thomason, James. (1804-53) — 

Lieutenant Governor of the North Western Provinces of India and Governor 
designate of Madras, was born at Great Shelf ord, near Cambridge, on 3rd 
May, 1804. His father was a chaplain in Bengal and for a time Chaplain to 
the Governor General Lord Moira. James was sent to England at the age 
of ten, and was consigned to the care of Simeon, who was residing at Cambridge 
with his grandmother, Mrs. Dornford. Shortly after his arrival he was sent 
to a school at Aspeden Hall, near Buntingford, where he had Macaulay 
■ as one of his fellow pupils. Four years later he went to a school at Stanstel 
in Sussex where Samuel Wilberforce was his school fellow. Thence, having 
obtained an appointment to the Bengal Civil Service, he moved to Hailey- 
bury College, and arrived at Calcutta in September 1822, at the age of eighteen. 

Before he had been seven years in India he was appointed Registrar to the Court 
of Sadar Adalat at Calcutta, and he afterwards acted as Judge in the Jungle 
Mahals. In 1830 he was appointed Secretary to Government, and held that 
oflice until 1832, when, at his own reqiiest, he was transferred to the post of 
Magistrate and Collector of Azamgarh, in order that he might acquire ad- 
ministrative experience and practical knowledge of district work in immediate 
contact with the people. In this work he was employed for five years. A 
survey and reassessment of the revenue for thirty years was at that time in 
progress. He was Settlement Officer, as well as Magistrate and Collector 
and his settlement work brought him into the closest touch with agricultural 
affairs and with the landed interests. It may be said that the five years which 
Thomason spent in Azamgarh did more than any part of his official life to fit 
him for his later duties as Governor of a province. Early in 1837 Thomason 
was appointed Secretary to the Government oPAgra, which had been con- 
stituted under the statute of 1833. In 1839 the state of his wife’f health 
. compelled him to return with her to England.' He had only taken leave to 
the Cape of Good Hope, and his conduct, by the rules of the Company, in^ 
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Thomabon, Jambs. (1804-53) — contd. 

solved forfeiture of his membership of the civil service. The Court of 
Directors, however, knowing his value, restored him to the service, and the 
Government of India kept his appointment open for him. 

Returning to Agra early in 1840, Thomason served on in the Secretariat until 
the end of 1841, when he succeeded Robert Merttins Bird as a Member of the 
Board of Revenue. Early in the following year he was ax>pointed by Lord 
Ellenborough, Foreign Secretary to, the Government of India, and in the 
latter part of 1843 was nominated Lieutenant Governor of the -North 
Western Provinces, which office he resumed on 12th December of that year- 
This appointment Thomason held until his death in 1853. Throughout his 
long term of office his abilities and energies were devoted with unparalleled 
success to the well-being of the province under his charge. His directions 
to Settlement Officers and to Collectors of Land Revenue are still, with but 
slight modifications, the guide of those important branches of the adminis- 
tration. It was entirely owing to his strenuous advocacy that the construc- 
tion of the Ganges Canal, which was seriously opposed by Lord Ellenborough 
and was not opened until after Thomason’s death, became an established 
fact. In developing the communications, in improving the police and gaols 
in promoting popular education, and generally in carrying out improve- 
ments in every branch of the public service, few rulers have achieved more 
marked success. Thomason died at Barielly on 27th September, 1853. On 
the same day the Queen affixed her signature to his appointment as Governor 
of Madras. 

Thomason throughout his life was influenced by strong religious sentiments and 
by the highest Christian principles, but he was not the less careful to abstain 
from any measures which might be regarded as interfering with the religious 
feelings or prejudices of the natives. He married, in 1820, Maynard Eliza 
Grant, the daughter of a civil servant. (Diet. Nat. Biog.) 

Trbvblvan, Sib£!harles Edwabd (Baronet). (1807-86). Governor of Madras, 28th 
March 1854 to 7th June 1860. Came to India in 1826. Married Macaulay’s 
sister. A strong * Anglicist.’ Retired in 1838. Governor of Madras, 1859 
to 1860, when he was dismissed. Member of the Council of the Governor 
General, 1863-65. Wrote ** On the Education of the people of India.” 
{Loi^n, 1838.) 
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TwKBDBAua:, Qeobge Hay, 8th Marquess of. (1787-1876). Governor of Madras 
27th September 1842 to 23td February 1848. Field Marshall, 1875. 

Willoughby, Sir Jonh Pollard (Baronet). (1798-1866). Entered Bombay Civil 
Service, 1817 ; Chief Secretary, 1835 ; Member of Bombay Coimcil, 1846-57. 
Succeeded to Baronetcy in 1865. 

Wilson, Reverend John. (1804-75.) Educated at Edinbmgh University. Came 
to Bombay as a missionary in 1829. Was a pioneer in the education of girls. 
F. R. S., 1845. Established the Wilson College. Wrote voluminously. 

Woodrow, Henry. (1823-76) — 

Promoter of education in India, born at Norwich on 31st July 1823, was the son 
of Henry Woodrow, a Solicitor in that city. On his mother’s side he was 
descended from the family of Temple of Stowe. After four years’ education 
at Eaton near Norwich, he entered Rugby in February 1839. He was in 
the School-house, and was one of the six boys who took supper with Dr. 
Arnold on the evening before his death. Many of the incidents of 
Woodrow’s school life are recounted in Tom Brown’s School days* 
though Judge Hughes has divided them among different characters. 
Among his friends were Edward Henry Stanley, fifteenth Earle of Derby, 
Sir Richard Temple, and Thomas Hughes. He was admitted to Caius 
College, Cambridge, on 8th April 1842, and was elected a scholar on 21st 
March 1843, graduating B.A., in 1846 as fourteenth Wrangler and M.A. by 
royal mandate in 1849. In Michaelmas 1846 he was elected to a junior 
fellowship which he retained until 1854. In November 1848 ho accepted 
the post of principal of the Martiuiere College at Calcutta, and in 1854 he 
was appointed Secretary to the Council of Education, receiving also the 
charge of the Government School Book Agency. The arrangements in vogue 
when he accepted office had long been recognised as unsatisfactory. The 
Council was composed of members all of whom had regular official duties of 
other kinds, and most of the labour of administration fell upon the Secretary. 
Under this system education in Bengal had been declining. The only Gk>vem- 
ment Vernacular Schools were those founded by Lord Haitiinge, and these 
had dwindled from 101 to 26. In 1855 a new system was introduced. A 
separate department, called “ The Bengal Educi^ional Service, was instituted 
whose sole duty was the management of Govermnent education. William 
Gordon Young was appointed first Director bf Public Instruction in Bengal 
> and Woodrow became Inspector of Schools in Eastern BengaL the time 
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Woodrow Henry. (1863-76) — contd. 

of Woodrow’s nomination he had only sixteen schools to inspect from 
Calcutta to Chittagong among fifteen millions of inhabitants. He threw 
himself ardently into the work, and, not confining himself to his official 
duties, stimulated the interest of the natives by frequent lectures on 
physical science In 1861 the number of schools bad increased to eight 
hundred, and in 1876 it had risen to more than five thousand. On his 
first ax^poiutmont he introduced the system of * circle schools,’ under 
which one superior teacher visited *a group of villageschools in turn. This 
plan, though now obsolete owing to the increased number of teachers, 
was very successful at the time in raising the standard of the elementary 
schools. Woodrow also introduced practical studies, such as surveying, 
into the curriculum, in order to demonstrate more forcibly the advantages 
of Government teaching to the people, and on his visits of inspection 
he erected numerous sandials to supply the lack of clocks. In 1859 Lord 
Stanley, his former schoolfellow, was then Secretary of State for India, 
gave Woodrow high praise in his memorable despatch on education, 
quoting from several of his reports and testifying to the good effects of 
his system. 

Woodrow continued his labours until tliirteen years later when Sir George 
Cainpbell, the Lieutenant Governor considering that Government education 
was sufficiently well organised to dispense with a special department, replaced 
the administration of tho schools in the hands of the collectors of districts by 
a resolution, dated 30th September 1872, restricting the Educational 
Department to the duties of teaching and reporting. 

Although Woodrow did not regard the new system with favour, he accepted quitely 
the change in his position. In the following year ho visited Europe, inspected 
the schools and colleges at Vienna, studied the Swiss schools at Zurich, and 
^ while in England acted as examiner in the Government Competitive Examina* 
tions under the Civil Service Commissioners. 

On his return to Calcutta in 1875 he endeavoured to induce the University of 
Calcutta to extend its curriculum in physical sciences and to curtail the 
study of metaphysics. In the same year he acted for a month as Principal 
of the Presidency Collie at Calcutta, but in September he was appointed 
to officiate as Director of Publio Instruction in Bengal and he suceeded 
definitely to the post on the death of William Stephen Atkinson in January 
1876.* Hia appointment occasioned great satisfaction to the natives of 
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Bengal but his tenure of office was short. He died without issue at Darjeeling 
on 11 th, October 1876. • He married at Calcutta, on 18th October 1854, 
Elizabeth, daughter of C. Butler, a Surgeon of Brentwood in Essex. The 
natives of India raised £700 to found a scholarship in Calcutta University 
and to erect a memorial bust of Woodrow. The bust was executed in 
marble by Edwin Boscoe Mullins and placed in the University of Calcutta. 
Another bust of him is in the library of Caius College and a tablet was placed 
in Rugby school chapel in 1879* by a few of his friends and schoolfellows. 
In 1862 Woodrow extricated from the mass of records the minutes of Lord 
Macaulay when president of the Council of Education, and published them 
separately. For this he received the thanks of the Grovernor General 
I^ord Canning. He was author of a pamphlet • On the Expediency of the 
Introduction of Tests for Physical Training into the present System of 
Competitive Examination for the Army, Navy and Indian Civil Service' 
London, 1875. [Diet. Nat. Biog.] 
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to be levied in vernacular schools, 85. 
to bo paid by two-thirds of the pupils, 275. 

Fellows of the Universities : 412, 413. 

Feunale education : 32 (I. 

Spe § 8.3 of the 18.54 dcsx)atch, 302. 

See. § 25-30 and 47 of the 1859 despatch, 435, 436, 444. 
in Bengal, 35 if. 
in Bombay, 50 IT. 

in the Punjab, 279, 299, 300, .304, 307. 
in Madras, 49-50. 

Marchioness of Hastings encourages, 37. 

Neglect of, 32. 

Opposition to, 52, 53. 

See alito Bethune, J. E. 1>. 

Fisher’s Memoir quoted, 32. 

Funds for o<1ucation, 64. 

Fumitm'e of Bombay vernacular schools, 162. 

General Metropolitan College, Calcutta; See Presidency College, 111, 112. 

Geography in the Punjab schools,: 303. 

Ghazec-ood-doen’s Madrassa at Delhi : 253. 

Gogo : report on school at, 147. 

Gopal Singh on female education in the North Western Provinces : See § 27 of the 1859 despatch, 
299, 436. 

Gopee Mohun Deb bursary : 122. 

Gopee Mohun Tagore bursary : 122. 

Goodwyn, Major H.: on engineering education, 339, 341. 

Gooroomohashoysj 104. 

Gorakhpur school : 234. 

Government servioe : 00 if. 

Grant J. P.: on the 1854 despatch, 394, 407. 

Grant, Sir R : 

on medical education in Bombay, 335. 
on tlie Sanskrit college at Poona, 157, 158. 

Grant Medical College, Bombay, ; 336, 337. 
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Qmnta-in-aid : 69, 70, 103^ Ul, 142* 

Granta-in-aid : 

in 1857-58, 132. 

presoribod in the 1854 despatch, 136. 

See S 52-59 and 62 of the 1854 despatch, 378-391, 404, 405. 

See f 32-38, and 49-57 of the 1859 despatch, 438, 441, 444, 445, 440. 
in Bengal, the Court not satisfied with, 134, 135. 
in Bombay, 150, 151, 175-176. 
in Madias. 183, 219-225. 

in the North Wei^tcrn Frovinoea, 232, 274-277. 

in the Punjab, 298, 308. 

for Mission Schools, 132, 133, 134, 136. * 

Greek and Sanskrit : 258. 

Green Mr.: on the school at Gogo, 147. 

Gunganarain Doss bursary, 122. 

Halkabandi schools in the North Western Provinces : 230, 231, 259. 

Halkabandi system in the Punjab,: 283, 296. 

Hardinge, Lord 476 ; his resolution of 1844 on the public aervices, 67, 68, 90, 91, 93, 99, ISO. 
385, 402. 

Hare, David : 36, 36, 80, 476. See also Peary Chand Mitia. 

Hastings, Warren : Founds the first institution, 184. 

Haubroe, Mr : on female education, 49. 

Hindu Collie, Calcutta: 105, 108, 109-112. 

Bursaries at, 122. 

Proposed conversion of, 110, 111, 114. 
resisted by managers, 115, 120. 

Hindu Female Educalion, by Priscilla Chapman : 37. 

Hope T. C.: on discouraging conditions, 440. 

Hodgson, B.: 477 ; on vernacular education, 9. 

Hospital opened in Calcutta :0313, 314. 

Hospital assistants in Madras : 335. 

Hough, Rev. *1.: on female education, 33. 

Howell, A.: on female education, 46. 

Hulkabandee schools ; jSfee Halkabandi. 

Hunter, Dr.: Organises iiidustrial school at Madras, 344, 387. 

Hunter, W. J.: on the Dukshina Fund, 149. 

Indigenous schools : 
in Bengal, 100. 
in the Punjab. 305. 

Industrial Arts School at Madras : 345. 

Industrial school at Madras : 344. 

Industrial schools : See § 81 of 1854 despatch, 387, 388. 

Inspection of affiliated colleges : See § 38 of the 1854 despatch, B75. 

Inspection in the North Western Provinces : See Thomason’s revised scheme. 

Inspection of schools : See § 42 of the 1854 despatch, 376. 

Inspectors to be ap|x>inted : 394, 396, 396. 


Sir Henry Hardinge was created Viscount Hardinge, 2nd May 1846, 
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Inspectors : 

for the lower Provinces apjiomtedy 67. 
for Madras proposed, 215, 217. 
for the >rorth Western Provinces appointed, 232. 
liieland, J.: Inspector of schools, 88. 

J shwar Chuniier Surma : 103. 

Jacob, Colonel W.: op female education, 33. 

Jagannath Sunkorsett : 2, 15, 23, 478. 

Minute by, 16-17. 

Jamsetjee Jeegeebhoy, Sir : 477. 

endows a school of Art and lndust|y at Bombay, 351, 387. 

„ hospital at Bombay, 336. 

Jamsetjee Jeejoebhoy Hospital, Bombay : 336. 

Jaunpur schools : 234. 

Jervis Colonel : 2, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 28. 
on the medium of instruction, 11 H. 211. 

Mimites by, 10-14, 18. 

Joykissen Mookerjeo’s school at Ooterparah, 47 H. 53, 54. 

Joykisseii Singh bursary, 

Jyotish at i\x>na : 156, 157, 158. 

Kennedy, Colonel Vans, 477. 

his * infamous ' translation of the * Regulations % 15, 16. 
on ilinchi Logic, 257. 

Kuwal Ram, Pandit : 252, 253. 

‘ Kooubees ' attending school : 154. 

Koran schools in the Punjab : 290, 291. 

Krishan Mohun Banncrjya. the Kevd.: 44-46. 

Ladies' Society for Native Female Education : 36, 37, 40, 41. 

Lahore : proposed college at, 285. 

Laing, Miss : 43. 

Lanoasterian method of teaching : 40. 

Land endowments for education : 241. 

See also Thomason, J. proposed for the Punjab, 284. 

Lande schools in the Punjab, 290. 

Latin at the Presideiioy College, Calcutta : 125, 126. 

Law : importanoe of. See § 30 of 1854 despatch, 373. 

Law School at Calcutta, proposed : 123, 129. 

Legal instruction : Manual of, 75. 

Legal oduoation: 366-367. 

Lester, Captain : on female education, 436. 

Libraiy grant# in Madras : 224. 

Littlor, Major General Sir J. H.: 
on female education, 57. 

Minute by, 57. 

Logic class at the Sanskrit College, Benares : 256-257. 

London University to be taken as a model : See § 25 of the 1857 despatch, 371, 309, 402. 
Lowie, J.: on fer^e education, 68. 

Maoaula^i, Loixl : on the Law Commission, 362. 

3 T 
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Maolagan, Lieutoiiant : at Roorkee, 356» 367. 

MoLiennan, Dr.: 20, 21, 22, 23, 28. 

Transiatiozis by, 168. 

MoLiood, D. F.: on Vacation in the Punjab , 284, 286. 

Madras : 

lilducation in, 177 if. 

See § 96 of the 1864 desjiatoh, 391, 392* 

Knginoering education in, 343 if. 
l^gal education in, 363. 

Medical education in, 329 ff. 

Madras College: 194 ft, 213 ft. 

Failure of, 168, 188, 104 ft, 107, 108,203. 

Madras University Board : 213 fif. 

Madrassa, Calcutta: reform of, 70, 105-108, 116, 117. 

Madhusudan Cupta dissects a human body, 313. 

Maghuabhai Karamchand, Rao Bahadur, endows girls* schools at Ahmedabad, 380. 
Maitland, Major : 

His survey school at Madras, 344, 346. 
l^etter to Dr. Mouat, 346-360. 

Marathi Dictionary : 24. 

Marshall, Captain : on education in the North Western Provinces, 230. 

Marshall, G. T.: on the iSanskrit College, Benares, 254-256. 

Marshman, J. C.: on female education, 33. 

Matriculation : objection to the term, 126. 

Medals for scholars : 154. 

Media of instruction : 1 if. See §§ 12-14 of the 1854 despatch, 317, 368. 

Metr iji^jlitan College, Calcutta : 116. 

Medical Books in Saiinkrit : 312. 

Medical classes at Calcutta abolished : 316, 317-321. 

Medical college at Calcutta founded : 316. 

,, ,, „ Madias : 196, 198, 329 if.. 

Medical education : 

See § 79 of the 1854 despatch, 387. 
in Bengal, 312 ft. 
in Madras, 329 if. 

Medical subordinate services : 
in Bengal, 322 ft. 
in Madiras, 331-336. 

Missionary Collage at Benares : 280. 

Missionaiy enterprise : 17 182, 378. 

Missionary schools : 212. 
in Madras, 430. 

in the North Western Provinces : 232. 
ill the Punjab, 282, 298, 299, 306, 308. 

Grants-in-aid to, 226-227. 

See S§ 36 & 67 of the 1859 despatch, 439. 

Model Bohools : 69, 97 ft, 101. 

Mohammed Ibrahim Muckba : 23. 
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Moore, J. J., appointed Curator of school IBooks, 239. 

Mouat, Dr.: 388, 477. 

Report by, 264-266. 

on education in the North Wostem Provinces, 231, 259-263. 

^ Muhammadan influence in the Punjab : 289, 290. 

Muhammadans : 

Education of. See § 82 of tho 18.54 despatch. 388. 
in Bimgal : 106-107. 

Muir J.; Principal of tlie Benares O'Ollege, 230. 

Munro, Sir T. : 

Minute by, 185. 

See § 100 of the 1854 despatch, 393. . 

Mutinies, the : 

Effect on education in the Punjab, 300, 305, 306, 307. 

See §§ 65-67 of the 1869 despatch, 460. 

Mutty Lai Seal : Gives land for the Calcutta Hospital, 3J5. 

Nature school : 68. 

Normal school, 9 : 

at Bombay, 164-165. 
at Calcutta, 1 39. 
at Jjahore, 295. 

at Madras, 178, 181, 186, 204, 212. 

Normal schools : 

See § 68 of tho 1854 despatcli, 383, 406. 

See §§ 23, 24, of tho 1850 <lespatch, 430, 431, 443, 

in ^ngal, 102, 103. 

in the Punjab, 284, 285, 308, 310. 

North Western Provinces : 

Education in, 228 if. 

See §§ 91-93 of the 1854 despatch, 390, 391. 

Educational jurisdiction of, 87. 

Education transferred to, in 1, 43, 64, 66. 

Engineering education in, 360 if. 

Scheme for vernacular education in, 97, 98, 101, 103. 

See edao Thomason J., Halkabandi schools, etc. 

Scheme suggested for Bengal and the Punjab^ 263, 268, 281, 282, 285. 
Ooterparah girls* school : 47-49. 

Oriental colleges : 

See § 38 of tho 1854 de8X>atch, 375. 
of Bengal in an unsatisfactoiy condition, 390. 

Oriental Works : publication of, 76. 

Pachaiyappa : Se0 Patoheapah. 

Paley*s Evidences at the Calcutta University ,^442. 

Parental Academy, Calcutta, 95, 106. 

Parker, Lieutenant, E. H. : 

on education in the Punjab, 283. 

Paske, Lieutenant £.: 289, 300, 304. 

Patoheapa Moodeliar : bequest by, 197. 


3 T J 
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Senates of Universities : See $§ 33, 34 of 1854 despatch, 374. 

* Simpees ’ and education : 154. 

“ Shoodras See Sudras. 

Smith, G.: ('ritioises the policy of Government: 137*130. 

Statistics on c'diication to be supplied : 

See § 10 of the 1854 despatch, 360. 

See § 64 of the 1860 desjiatch, 440. 
to bo uniform, 360. 

on model of Adam’s report (North Western Provinces), 238, 
of 1845 for Bengal and Bombay, 146. 

Stipends : 

discontinued at T>e1hi, 253. 

for girls, not given by Mr. Bethune, 53. 

for teachers, 165, 382. 

Straits Seiticinonts : 306. 

Stri Siksha V itUvayalca, a pamphlet on female education : 30. 

Sudras and education : 154. 

‘ SiiperinUmdonts * in the Bombay Presidency : 150. 

Sui'at : notable schoolmaster at, 147, 148. 

Survey of Education : 

instituted by Mr. Tliomason in the North Western Provinces, 238. 
called for from the Punjab, 278. 

Surveyors : 343. 

Sutherland, CVilonel : on tlio school at Ajmere, 234. 

Tagore, Gopee Moliun : bursary founded by, 122. 

Tagore, Prosunna Cuniar : 478 ; opposes conversion of the Hindu College, 120. 
Tahsildaree schools : 98. 
in Madras, 178, 179. 
in the North Wost^'rn Provinces, 230. 
in the Punjab, 292. 

See aim Thomason’s revised scheme. 

Taylor, liov. W.: 

on female education, 49. 

Teachers, European : deairable, 153. 

Tt«chers* salaries ; 147, 291, 292. 

Teac^hers, training of, in Bombay : See aim Normal Schools Training, 164. 
Tcdescopo at Benares : 257, 258. 

Thomas, J. F.: 478 ; Minute by, 206-208. 

Thomason, J.; 478-479. 
on Agra, 252. 

Eulogy of, in § 16 of the 1854 despatch, 368. 

Memorial to, 365. 

Minutes by, 252-254. 

proposes to establish an engineering college, 356. 

His scheme for vernacular education, 230, 240 if. 

,, ,, ,, „ ,, n^jected, 243. 

His scheme for vernacular education revised, 243, ff 248, 249-252. 

See also §§ 46, 89, 92, 93, 90 of the 1854 despatch, 377, 390, 391, 392. 
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iFhomason* J. — conlcl* 

and § 4B ol tlie 1859 despatch, 404. 
piopoeod Madras, 183. 

Thomason^Engineering College, Iloorkee ; 350 ff, 387. 

Training of teachers : 102, 103, 104, 139, 178. 
iSfee §1 65-68 of the 1854 desimtch, 382, 383. 
and { 44 of the 18^9 despatch, 443. 

Translations of European works : 4, 8, 160. 

See, also § 11 of the 1854 despatch, 371. 

Translations into the vernaculars : 170, 205, 212. 

Sir E. Perry on, 212. 

Sir H. Pottinger on, 205. 

Translations : rewards for, 168. 

Trevelyan, Sir C. E.: 479. 

on education in India, 65. 
on female education, 33. 

Tucker, Rev. J.: on female education, 33. 

Tweedale, Marquess of : Minute by, 180, 194-196, 197. 

Sanskrit Medical books, 312. 

United Provinces: See North Western Provinces. 

Universities : 

Establishment of, 408-411. 

See §§ 24-35 of the 1854 <lespaich, 371-374, 385. 
and §§ 6 and 42 of the 1859 desj)at(;h, 428, 442. 

Functions of, 27 and 36 of the 1854 despatch, 371, 372, 374, 403. 
University Acts : 

Bombay, 414-419. 

Calcutta, 408-414. 

Madras, 420-426. 

University Board, Madias :* 177, 179, 180, 181. 

University : 

at Bombay, 23, 24, 151, 173. j 
at Calcutta, 70, 128, 129. 
at Madras, 79, 182, 188, 218. 

See aleo Madras College. 

Urdu as the mcnlium of instruction in the Punjab : 294, 302. 
Vernacular class books : 4, 9, 80 . 

Vernacular languages: 168, 192, 215. 
in Colleges, 379. 

as media of instruction, 14, 229. 

Sir H. Pottlhger on, 206. 

Mr. Thomason, 206, 207. 
to be encouraged, 71 fL 
Professorships for, 373, 402; 

Vernacular literature : formation of, 72. 

Vemaoular sohools : 430, 443. 
in Bengal, 63 ff., 97 ff., 389. 

Bstablyhment of, 83 ff. 
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Vomaoular schools — eontd^ 
in Bengal— con/<£. 

h*ai]ure of, 03 IT, 97. 

Ltisi of, 83, 84. 
in Bombay, 

!E8tablisbm“nt of, 172. 

Ruled relating to, 100 IT. 

ITees in, 161. 

in tVio North Westjrn l*ixjvincod, 97, 259-203. 

Visitor General for the North Western Provinces : 245^ :J46, 1. 

See alao Itcicl. 

* Waneos ' unci cnlucation : 154. 

Ward, Miss : 38. 

Warden, F.: 20. 

Warilen, F.: on female education, 51. 

Woitbreeht, Mi'S. : on female education, 39. 

Wilkinson : His system of education, 8, 70. 

Williams M. ; Dictionary by, 258. 

Willoughby, .1. P.: 2, 480 ; Minute by, 25-28. 

Wilson, Dr. J.: 

on intimaev between school arul college, 1S7. 

({ noted by Lord Klphinstone, 187, 188. 

Wilsoii, H. 11.: on Fnglish as the medium of instruetion, 13, 25. 
Wilson, Mrs.: on female education, 36, 37, 38, 40, 42, 43, 44, 46, 4'>» 
Woodrow, H. : 44*1, 480-482. 

Young, W. G.: Director of the Lower Provinces, 131. 

Zillah sohools in the l^uijab : 301. 


CAliCUXTA : PHIKTSD BY SUPDX. GOVT. PUIMTING, IMDIA, 8, ^STIMOS S^aKST. 










